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Notes at Random 


Sir Hall Caine and Frank Harris—The Story of the Shaw-Terry 
Letters—B.B.C. Enterprise—Items of Interest 


Sir Hall Caine and Mr. Frank Harris 

It would be easy to write a careful and conventional 
assessment of the two English men of letters who died 
last month. 
It would 
mean_ only 
a compilation 
based on the 
vast amount 
of material 
accessible, 
flavoured with 
a touch of 
critical judg- 
ment. The 
objection to 
this course is 
that, by the 
time _ these 
words appear 
in print, it 
will have been 
done so many 
times, and so 
much better than I could ever doit. Famous writers and 
eminent journalists, who knew both Mr. Frank Harris 
and Sir Hall Caine, have already contributed to the 
daily and weekly press their reminiscences and their 
estimates. Obituary notices have graced every news- 
paper, and the outline of their subjects’ careers is 
known to every reader. The only thing left to me to 
do, which may possibly be of interest, is to describe 
the effect of their work on a representative of a generation 
which knew them as already established names. 

Most of Hall Caine’s best work was written years 
before I was born. When I grew up to years of reading 
discretion I occasionally discovered his books, look- 
ing somewhat dusty and unattractive, cheek by jowl 
with the works of Miss Marie Corelli. They did not 
tempt me. The style was not meant to appeal to a boy 
and the matter looked altogether too formidable. 
Besides, no one had told me either that I ought or that 
I ought not to read Hall Caine, so incentive was lacking 
either way. 

Thus it happened that I first encountered him, in 
my early teens, -in a cinema, where I watched a slim 
young man in a cassock calling down the doom of 


Sir Hall Caine. 
From a portrait by A. A. Touniaux. 


Heaven on an Epsom race-crowd. At least I think it 
was at Epsom. But I cannot be certain, because even 
the excitements of the film did not persuade me to 
read ‘‘ The Christian.’”” Much later, under the im- 
pression that it was necessary to know at least one 
of Hall Caine’s works in order to have a grasp of modern 
fiction, I read “‘ The Manxman.” 

Since Sir Hall Caine’s death I have naturally had 
it borne in upon me his amazing industry and his 
conscientious attention to detail. He would not write 
apparently about any place which he had not visited. 
This is a most admirable quality, though not exactly 
an artistic quality. The first requisite of an artist, I 
have always understood, is imagination. But for his 
perseverance and for his output, as for his propaganda 
work during the War, he will be honourably remembered. 
And, for myself, I shall always remember him symboli- 
cally where I found him actually—on the shelf next to 
Marie Corelli. Those who have more extensive knowledge 
of his works have paid him many and graceful tributes, 
and for readers of THE BooKMAN, one will be included 


in the review of the year in the CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN. 


Frank Harris was a different matter altogether. In 
conversation I had occasionally heard Hall Caine 
mentioned, and of course I knew exactly what he 
looked like by reason of the frequent photographs in 
the press. But I had no ideas on the subject of Frank 
Harris’s 
appearance, 
and very few 
on his work. 
My introduc- 
tion to him 
was by way 
of Bernard 
Shaw’s pre- 
face to ‘‘ The 


in which he 


~ 


attacks 


Harris’s con- 
ception ot 
Shakespeare. 
I immediately 
tried to get a 
copy of the 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 
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G. B. Shaw 
(1900) 


play, ‘‘ Shakespeare and His Love,’’ but found (it was 
about 1918) that it was out of print. I did not procure a 
copy till some years later,and when I read it I was frankly 
disappointed. But, in its place, I did manage to get 
hold of ‘“‘ The Man Shakespeare,” and read it excitedly. 
For it was indeed an exciting experience for one who 
had, for examination purposes, been steeped in the 
critical works of Gervinus and Stopford Brooke, and 
Dowden and Quiller Couch. For the moment it stilled 
criticism ; I was prepared to defend Frank Harris’ 
theory against all comers; above all it made Shake- 
speare suddenly alive for me. No longer had one to 
read him as the author of our greatest literature ; no 
longer were the plays merely works to be appreciated 
as things of literar¢ splendour ; they became the revela- 
tions of a man, almost as intimate as personal letters. 
It is not surprising that I was grateful to Frank Harris 
then, and am grateful still. 

Time has brought a more accurate perspective. 
Since then we have had, among others, Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis. Nowadays I am forced to find much fault with 
“The Man Shakespeare.””’ The theory cannot be 
defended as once I thought it could. But there are 
many things to be said for it still, and I still consider 
the magnificent peroration in the last four and a half 
pages one of the finest things that has been written 
about Shakespeare. 

Of the other Frank Harris—the Frank Harris of 
“My Life and Loves ’’—I confess I know nothing. I 
have not read the book and, from what I hear of it 
from those who have, I am confirmed in my belief that 
I have missed nothing. His life of Wilde is notable 
chiefly for the portions of the book which he did not 
write. Some of his short stories are superb. As a critic 


he will probably be judged by my generation on his life 
of Bernard Shaw, which is not yet published. 

In reading of his life, one is conscious chiefly of 
the tragedy of it. Here is a man who might have 
become a leader but who made himself an outlaw, a 
writer who might have achieved anything, but who 
wasted his genius to épater la bourgeoisie. But, for 
myself, I can only remember that he introduced me to 
Mr. William Shakespeare. 


The Ellen Terry—Bernard Shaw Letters 


Usually I find it difficult to conquer my jealousy of 
“that spoilt child, Posterity.’’ That must be the case 
of many who, glancing through the lists of books which 
publishers provide for our amusement and edification, 
sigh for those books that are not and cannot be pro- 
vided. The histories, the memoirs, the criticisms which 
might tell us something of the truth of the times in 
which we live, are reserved for our great-grandchildren. 
And they will not even be grateful for them ! 

Yet occasionally we are favoured beyond our deserts, 
and the balance somewhat redressed. Three years ago 
the publication of such a book as the letters of the 
greatest dramatist to the greatest actress of our times 
was beyond the wildest dreams of optimism. Yet 


here they are. “Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A 


Correspondence’ (£5 5s.; Constable) contains three 
hundred and seventy large pages of them—three 
hundred and ten letters, edited by Miss Christopher 
St. John, with a preface and incidental explanations 
by Bernard Shaw. 

It is a fascinating book, so fascinating that I read it 
atasitting. It isa biography, revealing Shaw’s struggle 
for recognition and success; it is a drama, showing 
the conflict between two ideas and ideals of the theatre, 
between the omnipotent and established Irving and 
the fiery but unknown Shaw; it is a love-story, 
although the writers seldom met and were not, in the 
conventional usage of the phrase, “in love ’’ with each 
other ; it contains some of Shaw’s most acute criticism 
and much worldly wisdom from Ellen Terry, that 
lovely character, whose shrewdness was never unkind, 
because her tolerance and understanding sprang from 
wide experience, and whose genius for life was greater 
than her genius for the stage. Indeed the book is in a 
sense a memorial to her, for as the publishers’ note says : 
“ The letters were evidently written without a thought 
of their possible publication; and their publication 
therefore becomes an act of that supreme justice to the 
memory of a great actress which consists of letting 
her be seen as she never dreamt of showing herself.”’ 


Bernard Shaw on Irving 


The duel with Irving is however what will probably 
interest most readers, if only because Gordon Craig's 
recent remarks on it in his book on the actor gave rise 
to a controversy whose echoes are not yet stilled, and 
which these letters are likely to reawaken. In the 
preface Shaw states his opinions as unequivocally as 
ever. He writes: ‘If ever there were two artists 
apparently marked out by Nature to make a clean break 
with an outworn past and create a new stage world, they 
were Ellen Terry and Henry Irving. . . . What actually 
happened was an anticlimax which in its public aspect 
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was a glorious success for both of them. . . . From the 
public point of view he never looked back; from my 
point of view he never looked forward. As far as the 
drama was concerned, he was more old-fashioned than 
the oldest of his predecessors, and apparently more 
illiterate than the most ignorant of them. . . . If any 
doubts remain as to whether an actor who could look so 
profoundly and venerably scholarly did not know the 
difference between Colman and Shakespeare, much less 
between Shakespeare’s poetry and Shakespeare’s verbi- 
age, a glance at his acting edition of ‘ King Lear’ will 
dispel them. . . . He took no interest in the drama as 
such ; a play to him was a length of stuff necessary to 
his appearance on the stage, but so entirely subordinate 
to that consummation that it could be cut to his measure 
like a roll of cloth. . . . He composed his acting with 
extraordinary industry and minuteness; his Matthias 
in ‘ The Bells’ and his Charles I were wonderful mosaics 
of bits of acting thought out touch by touch. His 
Macaire and Louis XI will hardly be surpassed; they 
were limit achievements in their genre. Even in his 
Shakespearean impostures (for such they were) there 
were unforgettable moments. But he composed his parts 
not only without the least consideration for the play 
as a whole, or even for the character as portrayed by the 
author, but without any for the unfortunate actors 
whom he employed to support him. . . . He achieved 
the celebrated feat of performing ‘ Hamlet’ with the 
part of Hamlet omitted and all the other parts as well, 
substituting for it and for them the fascinating figure of 
Henry Irving, which for many years did not pall on 
his audience and never palled on himself.” 


An Original Triangle 


The drama of the letters, the tragi-comedy of real 
life which the dramatist provided for the actress, is thus 
summarised by him: “ This correspondence shows 
how, because Irving would not put his peculiar talent 
at the service of the new and intensely interesting 
development of the drama which had begun with Ibsen, 
and because he wasted not only his own talent but 
Ellen’s, I destroyed her belief in him, and gave shape 
and consciousness to her sense of having her possibilities 
sterilised by him. Then her position became unbear- 
able ; and she broke loose from the Ogre’s castle, as I 
called it, only to find that she had waited too long for 
his sake, and that her withdrawal was rather a last 
service to him than a first to herself.” 

With this clue to the “ plot,’’ we come to the letters 
themselves. Almost at the beginning of the correspond- 
ence—in his fourth letter to her—we find him urging 
that ‘‘ anybody can play Shakespeare: you are wanted 
for other things,” and mentioning the little play he 
had written for her. This was ‘‘ The Man of Destiny,”’ 
which was to play a not inconsiderable part in the coming 
struggle. But Ellen continued to play Shakespeare. 
A year later he is teaching her how to act Imogen in 
* Cymbeline.”” Here in these Cymbeline letters, Shaw 
the critic is at his best. They culminate in the 
magnificent challenge on the morning of the first 
performance : 


“It is not your business to be happy to-night, but to 
carry the flag to victory. It doesn’t matter whether 
you are tired, frightened, hurt, miserable; it wouldn’t 


matter if you hadn’t slept for a week and were heart- 
broken and desperate. To-night will never come again ; 
your enemy, his enemy, will be there in the stalls; and 
woe betide the Lyceum and its traditions and reputa- 
tion if you do for ‘ Cymbeline ’ what he did for ‘ Lear’ ! 
If you come on with seventy-seven sharp swords stick- 
ing in your heart, I should still say you must play 
as if you were never to play again even if every word 
drove one of the swords an inch deeper. Therefore set 
your heart like iron, Ellen, and fight for your side tenderly 
—that is, strongly. Hitherto, you have only coaxed me. 
To-night you must conquer me. I shall fight to the last, 
as if you were my mortal foe, but oh, with such a longing 
to be conquered.” 


And her answer, when the first night is over and she 
has had her triumph with the public : 
“Well, they let me down very kindly but—you and 
I know it was all rubbish, and as I only care for what 
‘you and I’ think, why ! You were a great dear 
to send me that last letter. Oh, I’m asleep. Good 
night, good night. I’m glad they were kind. They 
love me, you know! Not for what I am, but for what 
they imagine Iam. Oh you kind one, good night.” 
Six months later the storm between Shaw and Irving 
broke. It was precipitated by a complete misunder- 
standing on both sides. “‘ The Man of Destiny”’ had 
been accepted for production at the Lyceum. Irving 
was annoyed by Shaw’s criticism, in the Saturday. 
Review, of his “ Richard III,”’ in which he imagined 
“was a thinly veiled accusation of drunkenness on the 
stage.’’ Consequently he abandoned any idea of 
producing Shaw’s play. Shaw, on the other hand, never 
suspecting the real cause, imagined that Irving had 
objected to his notice of “ Olivia,” in which, harping 
on his ancient grudge against stock companies, he had 
said in effect that it was a relief to get rid of Irving 
for once at a Lyceum performance. When Irving 
suddenly turned down “ The Man of Destiny,’’ Shaw 
could see no other reason for this step and the manner 
of its announcement than that he had failed to deliver 
the favourable notices tacitly purchased by the formal 
acceptance of his play for production at the Lyceum. 
Shaw protested. He assented to the withdrawal, but 
asked that it should be done later, so that the public 
could not connect the event with his criticisms. Irving 
got his henchman, Austin, to write a note, sarcastic in 
tone. Shaw refused to accept letters written by Austin 
over Irving’s signature. He drew Irving at last. 
““When Shaw got his authentic answer from Irving, it 
was not affectionate ; but it was simple and genuine. 
Irving refused to manufacture any explanation of his 
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rejection of ‘ The Man of Destiny,’ and just unaffectedly 
begged Shaw to let him alone.”’ 


Sidelights on the Battle 


Shaw was delighted, as always, at the prospect of 
a fight. He writes to Ellen at the beginning of it: 
“‘T am in ecstacies. I have been spoiling for a row ; 
and now I have Mansfield to fight with one hand and 
H. I. with the other. Hooray! Kiss me good speed!” 
But to her it was not such good fun. She replied: 
“Oh dear, oh dear, My Dear, this vexes me very much. 
My friends to fight! And I love both of them, and 
want each to win.” But three weeks later she is on 
Shaw’s side: “‘H.andI are out! A little bit. For he 
don’t tell me things about you, because he’s vexed 
always with people who won't agree always and entirely 
with everything he says, and though I try not to aggra- 
vate him by actually saying so, I don’t agree with him 
about you, and he knows it. Have you written to him, 
I wonder? Has he written to you? I never ask him 
things.”’ 

A week later Shaw, looking at the returned script 
of the play, writes: ‘‘ You made two pencil marks— 
just two—in that copy of ‘ The Man of Destiny,’ and 
when I saw them the sky blackened over his brainless 
head. Your career has been sacrificed to the egotism 
of a fool; he has warmed his wretched hands callously 
at the embers of nearly twenty of your priceless years ; 
and now they will flame up, scorch his eyes, burn off his 
rum-bathed hair, and finally consume him... . Oh 
Ellen, Ellen, thisinfinitesimalactor-nothingness whimpers 
over the things I have said of him! But if he knew the 
things I have not said, he would shudder and die. 
Nevertheless you shall play for me yet; but not with 
him, not with him, not with him.”’ 


A Play for Ellen 


But when Shaw wrote ‘Captain Brassbound’s 
Conversion ’’ for her—drawing her as Lady Cicely Wayn- 
flete—she did not create the part. On the first reading 
of it she wrote to him: “It’s not the sort of play for 
me in the least,” and though later she relented and 
rehearsed it when it was produced for the first time 
in the December of 1900, another actress was the heroine. 
But still she thinks “‘ I and H. would have been perfect 
in it. He riles me so when he says “ Brassbound is like 
a Comic Opera! So stupid, and of course you know 
he is not stupid. Oh, by no manner of means.”’ 

During the rehearsals of “‘ Brassbound,”’ Ellen Terry 
and Bernard Shaw met for the first time (except over 
the footlights), and not very long afterwards her long 
partnership with Irving came to an end. 

After this year the correspondence slackens, yet in 
the letters that remain and under the changed condi- 
tions, the feud still continued and misunderstandings 
still arose. When Irving died, Shaw was asked for an 
article by the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. He wrote 
one. It was translated into German, but altered in 
such a way as to make it malicious. In this guise it was 
retranslated into English, being made in the process 
more malicious still. Shaw wrote for instance: ‘‘ The 
truth is Irving was interested in nothing but himself, 
and the self in which he was interested was an imaginary 
self in an imaginary world. He lived in a dream.” 


This appeared as—‘‘ He was a narrow-minded egoist, 
devoid of culture and living on a dream of his own great- 
ness.’ But even before Ellen Terry had received 
Shaw’s explanation she could write to him: 


“You never wrote the words they say you wrote, 
except when Henry was well, was at work and fighting. 
Then it was all right enough—fair. You never said it, 
I’m sure, when all his friends were sore and smarting. 
You don’t add hyssop to the wounds. That would be 
unfair. I never knew you do an unkind action. He 
was prematurely old from constantly doing practical 
little goodnesses. Did he have faults? Yes! But of 
course we have none ! 

“[’m far away in the North and have only just heard 
you were unkind. I don’t believe that. I suppose 
time will bring me printed matter. When it comes 
I shall have no eyes to read with. I couldn’t cry and 
something seemed to fix my eyes open and strain them. 
I feel badly. I’m sorry because I didn’t do enough 
while I could, just a little longer. Of course I am glad 
for him, and I’m sure no one appreciated him much 
more than you did.” 


That indeed is “ the most precious epitaph” of “ the 
great artist whose professional consort and intimate 
friend she had been for over twenty years.” 

In the years that remained to her, we are given a 
glimpse of Shaw coaching her again, as once he had 
coached her for Imogen, but this time for the part of 
Lady Cicely, which he had written for her and which 
was a picture of her as he sawher. She tried, with the 
obedient modesty which is the prerogative of only the 
greatest artists, to embody his conception and at last, 
having shown it to England, she took it to America. 
And there in America she married her third husband, 
James Carew, of whom Shaw had written just before 
the first night of “ Brassbound’’: “ The only other 
point of importance is that you look 25; and I love 
you; and I am furiously jealous of Carew, with whom 
you fell in love at first sight. I tell thee, scorner of 
these whitening hairs—but no matter! ”’ 

The scene has now changed completely. Irving is 
only a memory. Between the years 1907 and 1928, 
when Ellen Terry died, there are only eighteen letters, 
but “ a few days after Ellen Terry’s death, her daughter 
found a piece of paper labelled My Friends. In this 
Roll of Honour which, there was evidence, was of very 
recent date, the name of Charles Reade was written 
first. Directly underneath it was the name of Bernard 
Shaw.” 


“To Defeat Defeatism ” 


There is no function of the B.B.C. which is more 
criticised than its efforts to educate. Most of this 
criticism certainly comes from the less intelligent news- 
papers, whose readers like to be assured from time to 
time that their passion for jazz is a sign of cultural 
advancement. But even discounting this, the talks 
department is often forced into the réle of Aunt Sally. 
And criticism will not be spared in their new and brave 
venture this winter to give to listeners a more ambitious 
educational programme. 

It is called “‘ The Changing World,” and is an attempt 
to deal with modern problems in such a way as to ensure 
continuity. On Sundays The Modern Dilemma ”’ will 
be discussed ; on Mondays, “‘ Industry and Trade ”’ ; 
on Tuesdays, “ Literature and Art’’; on Wednesdays, 
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“‘Science’’; on Thursdays, ‘‘ The Modern State” ; 
and on Fridays, ‘‘ Education and Leisure.”’ The 
various speakers have been selected with two objects 
in view—their authority on the subject and their ability 
to explain it lucidly to the average man. And the 
average man, bewildered by so many developments 
which he has no time to explore thoroughly, will welcome 
the guidance. As Mr. C. A. Siepmann, who has organised 
the scheme, 
explained, we ll, 
contemplating the 
enormous stores of 
knowledge, suffer 


THE BOOKMAN CARTOON—X 


By Powys Evans 


edition is called for, the price will in all probability 
have to be considerably raised. Even at a higher 
price however it would be cheap, and there is certainly 
no other book of its kind to rival it. 


Items 


A George Crabbe centenary celebration has been 
arranged next February in Trowbridge, of which town 
Crabbe was Rector. 
Dean Inge has pro- 
mised to preach in 
the Parish Church. 


from a kind of intel- 
lectual defeatism. 
“The Changing 
World” has been 
designed for the 
specific purpose of 
defeating that 
defeatism. 


“ Enquire 
Within——” 

“An Outline of 
Modern Knowledge,” 
edited by William 
Rose (8s. 
Gollancz), is in the 
publishing sphere an 
attempt to do the 
same, and must I 
think in all fairness 
be called the out- 
standing achieve- 
ment of the season 
so far. It contains 
twenty-four outlines, 
each written by an 
authority, which 
cover the main fields 
of art and science. 
Thirteen of them are 
devoted to “‘ Science, 
Philosophy and 
Psychology,’ seven 
to “Economics, 
Political Science and 
History,” and four 
to the “ Principles 
of Literature and 
Art.”” In the last 
section Lascelles Abercrombie deals with ‘‘ Principles 
of Literary Criticism,” Roger Fry with “ The Arts of 
Painting and Sculpture,” C. H. Reilly with ‘“ The 
Theory and Practice of Architecture,” and R. O. Morris 
supplies ‘‘ An Introduction to Music.” The work is 
scholarly, and at the same time addressed to the general 
reader. Although the book is but little larger than an 
“omnibus edition,” and. contains half a million words 
(seven times the length of an average novel), the type 
is pleasant to read. The publishers give a reminder 
that the price of 8s. 6d. has only been made _ possible 
by an immense first printing and that, when a second 


Mr. Brimley 
Johnson is writing 
a companion volume 
to his book on 
Jane Austen, which 
will be entitled 
“Fanny Burney and 
the Modern Novel.” 
It deals primarily 
with the pioneer 
position of Fanny. 
Burney in the his- 
tory of the English 
novel. 


The Richard 
Aldington Poetry 
Prize has been 
divided this year 
between E. E. 
Cummings and 
Walter Lowenfels. 
The latter is reported 
to be completing a 
prose work entitled 
‘““No More Poems,” 
and to have with- 
drawn the poem for 
which presumably he 
was awarded the 
prize—a_three-hun- 
dred-page elegy on 
the death of poetry. 
He thinks that 
“there is a poetry 
crisis,’ and that 


S 


Mr. Arnold Lunn and the Victorians. 
“Whatever happens you must not rob us of Mrs. Grundy.” 


‘there should not be 


any poetry written 


“ The Flight from Reason.” for ten years ” 


Mr. M. M. T. Hibbart-Gilson, on the other hand, has, 
he claims, written a new English stanza-form, and his 
two long narrative poems in this form, ‘‘ Because God 
Thought ” and “Idyll of the Painted Veil,’”’ are to 
be published shortly by John Lane. 


The Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah tells me that he has just 
completed a new life of Mohammed (to be published 
by Wright & Brown) in a very short space of time. But 
he could not write it in England. The summer was too 
much for him, and most of the work was done on the 


Riviera, where the Sirdar was the guest of the Aga Khan. 
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The Cambridge University Press Exhibition, which 
was opened by General Smuts in the Old Court House 
at Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus’s on September 22nd, affords 
an opportunity of seeing a number of books and docu- 
ments of historical interest. Among the books which 
were first printed at Cambridge is Milton’s “ Lycidas,”’ 
and the copy which is shown bears the corrections in 
Milton’s own hand. The documents from the archives 
of the University Press include a Petition to the King 
in 1621, and the University’s agreement with John 
Baskerville, the famous eighteenth century printer. 
The exhibition will remain open until the end of October. 


Mr. John Collier has recently been awarded two prizes 
by “ This Quarter,”’ the first being their English Poetry 
Prize, and the second the William Van Wick Preferential 
Prize as between American and English winners. Mr. 
Collier’s poems, ‘‘ Gemini,’’ is expected shortly from the 
Ulysses Bookshop Publication Company, and will be 
published at one guinea and three guineas. 


Mr. John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, is giving 
a lecture on “ Poetry” at the Queen’s Hall on 
October 15th. 


HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 


“WHAT IS 


GENIUS ?”’ 


By Luigi Pirandello* 


iy genius could easily be defined it would no longer 
be genius, because anything that is easily definable 
is the very antithesis of genius. And the little indefin- 
able ‘‘something’’ that we call genius is so much 
beyond our capacity of understanding that we get out 
of the difficulty of analysing it by saying “ it just is.” 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine persons out of a 
thousand are absolutely incapable of understanding 
that for humanity generally reality is only a conventional 
fiction. Our conception of reality is always formed 
from that of others. What are mountains or trees or 
roads but empty words that you have clothed with 
meaning? If anyone shows you that it is an illusion 
to believe in them, you think it is a fraud. The over- 
whelming majority of mankind is absolutely unable to 
form a concept of its own and we change our opinions 
about things and people so frequently that in twenty 
years of existence we have gone through the whole 
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Luigi Pirandello. 


gamut of opinion. Anything that is the result of reason 
is consequently only very relatively true. The genius 
is the man who in his work obeys the fantasy that lies 
latent within him. 

There is not one masterpiece in literature nor a signal 
achievement, discovery or exploit in history that is not 
due to that mysterious quality, and it is a gem of 
incalculable price. 

_Of a genius it might be said that “he takes more 
account of the promptings of his inner consciousness 
than of any speech or saying of man.” Principles are 
in his opinion pure abstractions. He realises that in 
any action in which he is engaged, no one ever sees eye 
to eye with him or even are capable of seeing themselves 
doing the same thing. 

Nothing is more contrary to the blossoming of genius 
than so-called professions. Whatever a man thinks in 
his inmost self is then of little count for often he is 
compelled by opportunism to sacrifice his own sincerity. 
Every action, deed or work of pure genius is entirely 
free from the sordid desire for merely material gain. 

Fantasy then is the one indispensable element of 
genius and it is found in every field. Take geniuses in 
such varied fields as philosophy, politics, literature or 
fighting. Every philosopher, politician, great writer 
or soldier whom we recognise as a genius has possessed 
the quality of fantasy in an unusual degree. Kant had 
it when producing the “‘ Critique of Pure Reason,” and 
so had Hegel, Sir Isaac Newton and Bergson, but the 
same quality is traceable in men like Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, Cavour or Mussolini. In literature, Shakespeare 
and many others ; in war, Napoleon. 

Creative power that is instinct with genius has a 
strong element of fantasy running through it. It is 
not a question of heredity and of favourable surround- 
ings, for were not great poems and great deeds often 
bred in the gutter? It is a mysterious spark that has 
something of the divine and is therefore indefinable. 

The great difference between talent and genius is 
that whereas the first only exploits actuality, the second 
creates it. 

Genius is never fond of theorising. It knows in- 
tuitively that if there is one thing which life teaches us 
it is that rules are made to be broken and that experience 
makes us continually deny what we have asserted in 
abstract. 


* In an interview. 
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Fahtasy, though the dominating essential in genius, 
is not however the only element and it must go hand 
in hand with logical power, raisonnement and con- 
sciousness of power. Nevertheless the man who 
possesses any amount of these three and yet is devoid 
of fantasy never does any really creative work. 

Look around you in nature, and is not this principle 
the only one that accounts for the wonder of the world ? 
Without it there would be no progress nor evolution 
and the world would be a very drab place. Beyond the 
inexorable sequence of cause and effect that science 
proclaims to be the one principle of life, there are the 
imponderables,”’ and those constitute genius. 


Pirandello in his Study in Rome. 

Many people have compared creative work to child- 
bearing, and certainly however spontaneous it be there 
is a long prelude of suffering before giving birth to a 
masterpiece. The artist for a long time is torn between 
conflicting urges. I have often had the experience of 
such a period of anguished preparation. Then very 
suddenly the load is lifted and a new creative thought 
is born as if spontaneously. There is no apparent 
reason for it, but you feel it is right and behind it is an 
enthusiasm that will not rest until full expression has 
been given. There is no other satisfaction in experience 
to touch it. 


ENGLISH NOVELS THROUGH EASTERN EYES 
By the Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah 


OES the English novel breed snobbery? I am 
-only too afraid that it does. It is obvious to the 
stranger in your midst that thousands of English people 
to-day are modelling their social actions and preten- 
sions in consonance with what they read in novels or 
see in cinemas, and that this is having the reverse of 
happy results. The novel is practically the only kind of 
literature read by millions of English people of the middle 
classes, and as the great majority of novels are com- 
posed on lines of the most rampant snobbery and popular 
imagination is apt to reflect its mental pabulum, the 
snobbish sentiment is advancing at such a rate that it is 
rapidly overwhelming your boasted English common sense. 
A woman reads, say, a’couple of novels a week. She 
imbibes their atmosphere and sentiments, which are 
nearly always related to a class considerably superior 
to her own; she adopts their terminology, and in 
imagination sees herself in the réle of their grandes dames. 


The feeling is communicated to her daughters, and 
through channels more or less direct to her male belong- 
ings, and a family of snobs is the result. 

The dreadful truth is that English fiction, taking it 
“by and large,”’ has become the preserve and stamping- 
ground of the snob-mind, a mind which carries with it 
the deadening chill of Nova Zembla. 

It must not be confounded with aristocracy. It may 
write of aristocracy, but it knows not of it. Most English 
novelists are “‘ tuft-hunters’’; hence the social frost 
which binds the English novel. And that is why the 
American novel is getting such a foothold in this country. 
With all its faults, and these are glaring enough, it is at 
least human, if not universal in spirit. Ido not mean to 
say that many English novelists do not delineate other 
types. They do. But the English novel in the mass is 
absolutely at the mercy of the snob. 

Even its most hardened devotee must in time become 
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satiated to despair with the decorous doings of people 
who are for ever dressing for dinner or thinking out 
their next epigram for use. These stock figures, all 
shirt-front and “ flowers and honey” or fans and 
flirtation, are, I feel, bores of the first water. 

In the “ quietist ’’ prose which chronicles the doings 
of these stiff and standardised types, there are no 
declivities and no ascents. On and ever onward it 
flows, correct, refined, soulless, like the letter of a nice 
maiden lady. It has no cardiac impulse ; it suffers 
from imperfect circulation. 

Even when the strings of its puppets are agitated 
most violently they never speak above a level mono- 
tone, and one cannot even be sure whether their eyes 


flash or not because of their monocles. It is humanly 
impossible for a man in a white waistcoat to indulge 
in an outburst of genuine feeling. The pearl buttons 
might fly off. Even those lady novelists who are out 
to shock with tales of egregious female trippers who 
“fall” for sheikhs are scarcely less decorous in tone. 
The Oxford drawl confronts you in six out of seven 
English novels. You seldom encounter anything 
temperamental or even natural. 

The truth is you cannot write human stories in a 
boiled shirt. English fiction is suffering from the boiled- 
shirt type of author. Your novelists seem to be hope- 
lessly obfuscated by the fetish of class and all it 
implies. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE IN THE EUSTON ROAD 
By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


T is a far cry from the islands in the Euston Road 
where one shelters .from London traftic, to the 
jonely island of Defoe’s immortal story. But the 
metropolis is full of 
unexpected corners 
and odd surprises, 
and a chance visit 
to a great Euston 
Road bookshop 
brought me, in this 
bi-centenary year 
of Daniel Defoe, 
into a tiny realm 
where Crusoe 
reigns supreme. I 
had wandered into 
a room given up 
to rare books, first 
editions and autographed copies. Against one wall, 
on shelves ranged from ceiling to floor, and even on the 
floor itself, were hundreds of volumes on the cover of 
almost every one of which was the magic name, “‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe.”” “‘ That is my private collection,” ex- 
plained Mr. R. Ridgill Trout, the well-known bookseller 
and library expert. “It is not for sale, but my own 
personal hobby. I have been hunting for Crusoes and 
for anything relating to Crusoe in every part of the 
civilised world. It is probably the largest and most 
complete collection in existence. The book has always 
fascinated me, not only because of its story, but because 
of the immense influence it has had, and has still, in 
inspiring our race to enterprise and adventure. It has 
for me more than a literary interest; probably no 
other book, except of course the Bible, has played so 
great a part in forming our national character and, 
through it, in shaping the Empire of to-day.” 

I picked up a copy of the Globe Edition (Macmillan, 
1873), with an introduction by Henry Kingsley, that 
erratic genius whose work I think has not yet received 
all the appreciation it deserves. Kingsley (who, by the 
way, thought the book an allegory of Defoe’s own life, 
and translated Crusoe’s cannibal Caribbees into Tories), 
described ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ” as “‘ the book which by 
its fresh vitality has sent generations of boys to sea 
for the last 147 years.” 


Alfred Tresidder 
Sheppard. 


Mr. Ridgill Trout was kind enough to let me have 
the run of his collection for the purposes of this article, 
and to point out a number of interesting facts relating 
to the history of the book. The first part, first pub- 
lished in April, 1719, was corrected while running 
through the press, and presents many variants and 
errors, as does also the second, which was similarly 
corrected. The first part ran through four editions in 
as many months. The second part appeared in August, 
1719, and was followed by the “ Serious Reflections,” 
which was much less popular. As early as 1720 a 
French translation was published, and this was followed 
very shortly by one in German. I examined a number 
of translations into tongues less familiar. There is for 
instance an Armenian edition in Armenian characters, 
an Arabic in Arabic, a Chinese translation by Lin-Shu 
about 1920 (a very fascinating little book this is), and 
a Persian ‘‘ Ra’binsan Kruso”’ translated from Urdu 
by Sher Ali, of Kabul, and edited by T. W. H. Tolbort, 
B.C.S.; this is in Roman characters. There are a 
Latin edition, a Danish, a Swedish (the first Swedish 
edition is dated 1768), a Russian and a very beautifully 
illustrated Mexican edition, which Mr. Trout considers 
perhaps the finest ever produced. I noticed among 
other curiosities a tiny vest-pocket abridgment, a copy 
in shorthand, and a Crusoe for small children in words 
of one syllable, though the compiler has been compelled 
to hyphenate certain double-syllabled words, such as 
“ug-ly,”’ “ pi-rate, sum-mer,” sa-vages’”’ and so 
forth. Another diminutive edition, printed at Lille 
in French, has vivid illustrations in red, blue and yellow ; 
Crusoe immediately after the wreck is depicted in a 
bright red coat, yellow breeches and immaculate white 
stockings ; surely the most gaily attired and spick- 
and-span derelict ever cast ashore ! 

Some of these old representations of Crusoe are very 
quaint. Here is a little book dated 1806, in which 
Crusoe is clad in the garb of one of Nelson’s sailors ; on 
one of the fly-leaves are a few lines of verse written 
evidently by some early owner in the stress of emotion 
caused by the absence of someone dearly loved at the 
war then convulsing Europe. A tiny ‘‘ New Epitome of 
Robinson Crusoe ”’ bears the date 1791, near the begin 
ning of that tremendous era; it is illustrated with 
very quaint woodcuts. There is a didactic touch in the 
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introduction to one Bowdlerised edition which claims 
to be different from those of other “‘ respectable editors,”’ 
as it retains “ chiefly those features likely to combine 
Instruction with Entertainment.’’ It is curious to 
notice the many different types of Crusoe: beardless, 
bearded, Teutonic, Gallic, Italian, Spanish. Here is 
a picture of Crusoe with his hair neatly trimmed and 
brushed; he is on his raft, with his dog and cat; 
palms decorate the background; the fluke of the 
anchor of his raft is dangerously near his eye. Some 
illustrations by Grandville to an edition published in 
1811 strike me as remarkably able. 

In a collection such as this, confined to the fortunes 
of one particular classic during over two centuries, one 
has an almost unique opportunity of studying the 
history during that period of illustration and binding. 
The most famous illustration is the Clark and Pine 
frontispiece of the first and early editions (by the way, 
the first American edition is, I hear, more valuable than 
the first English, and has sold for a sum running well 
into four figures). This well-known picture shows 
Crusoe with a hat shaped something like that of Guy 
Fawkes ; he has an umbrella, a gun on each shoulder 
and a sword at his side. From the nineteenth century 
—when the illustrations were mainly on copperplate— 
there was a great advance in illustration. By way cf 
Thomas Stothard (end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries), who invented the popular 
types of Sancho Panza and Uncle Toby, and of James 
Heath, whose engravings are exceptionally fine, we come 
through various vicissitudes to the work of Dalziel and 
Cruikshank ; later on to coloured plates, and process 
and similar colour work. Throughout all this period, 
chap-books giving the history of Crusoe in abstract were 
sold in the streets in large numbers for a few coppers ; 
these included the ‘‘ penny plain and twopence coloured” 
productions of the popular old catchword. 

The bindings, beginning with the calf and boards of 
the eighteenth century, passed through a stage of cloth 
highly decorated in gold of the nineteenth, and then 
through simpler forms of binding in the twentieth, 
especially since 1914; here we see the influence of the 
cost of materials. During the nineties of last century 
the binding became very elaborate. In this period, 
and just previous to it, there was a sale for very large 
volumes with floreated borders round the pages. Sixty 
or seventy years earlier—about 1820—small copies of 
“ Crusoe ’’ were the rage. 

Mr. Ridgill Trout collects not only ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe ”’ itself, but books having any bearing upon it ; 
indeed, I noticed lying on the floor among overflow 
books a game marked “ Robinson Crusoe.’’ I was 
shown a first edition of perhaps the most famous early 
imitation of Defoe’s book, ‘‘ Philip Quarll,” published 
in 1727. It contains a crude map of an imaginary 
island, with trees, a fountain, a pond, a lake, a hermit’s 
lodge, and a cavity in a rock which Quarll used for his 
private devotions. Woodcuts show Quarll, ‘“ The 
English Hermit,’’ very similar to Robinson in appear- 
ance ; his favourite companion is a pet monkey. 

One of the most interesting items in the collection 
is a volume of the Englishman (the successor of the 
Guardian), containing that famous Number 26 in which 
Steele wrote of Alexander Selkirk and Juan Fernandez. 


Selkirk~was in England in 1711, and this account was 
printed in 1713. After the enormous success of 
“Robinson Crusoe”’ it was reported that Defoe had 
stolen Selkirk’s story and material, but the charge of 
theft or wholesale plagiarism seems certainly unfair. 
Defoe was a man keenly interested in geography ; he 
had travelled in Spain and elsewhere; and he was 
familiar with Dampier’s Voyages, and also with the 
narratives of travel which were so prominent and 
popular a feature of the early eighteenth century library. 
His island is quite evidently not Juan Fernandez, 
though that has become a place of pilgrimage, but one 
of the islands of the Caribbean Sea. His familiarity 
with Bristol and its shipping may have given him the 
first idea of writing a book about a voyage ending in 
shipwreck, and the subsequent adventures of his hero 
on an uninhabited island, or part of his story may have 
been built round Selkirk’s own narrative. 

Defoe did certainly meet Selkirk in Bristol, at the 
house of a certain Mrs. Damaris Daniel, but in all proba- 
bility was far less indebted to Selkirk’s yarn than has 
been generally supposed. It is interesting to read in 
this old copy of the Englishman, which was read no 
doubt with such excitement in the coffee-houses, and 
was to have a niche of its own in literary history, that 
Selkirk’s famous ‘“‘ portions” on his island “‘ were a 
Sea-chest, his wearing Clothes and Bedding, a Fire- 
lock, a Pound of Gun-powder, a large quantity of Bullets, 
a Flint and Steel, a few Pounds of Tobacco, an Hatchet, 
a Knife, a Kettle, a Bible and other Books of Devotion, 
together with Pieces that concerned Navigation, and 
his Mathematical Instruments.”” 

Whatever hint Selkirk’s story may have given to 
Defoe, the castaway on Juan Fernandez was not the 
first shipwrecked mariner in history or in literature, and 
“Robinson Crusoe,” which has indirectly inspired so 
many stories of the sea, islands, savages and pirates, 
still holds its ancient place unchallenged ; it is a classic 
as original and, in its own way, as great as “ Don 
Quixote,” ‘‘ The Tempest ” or, shall I say, “‘ Moby Dick.” 


Frontispiece. 
From “ Robinson Crusoe.’ (Macmiillan.) 
Edited after the original editians by J. W. Clark (1866). 
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STEPHEN CRANE: A NEGLECTED GENIUS 
By H. E. Bates 


F you would amuse yourself at the expense of book- 
sellers, both small and great, inquire for the works 

of Stephen Crane. 

Crane was born in 
1871, at a signifi- 
cant moment in his 
country’s history, 
in New Jersey. 
Twenty years later, 
at an age when 
Tolstoy and Conrad 
and Maupassant 
and such writers 


had each _ been 
i groping through 
H. E. nl the elementary 

stages of his craft, 

he produced a 
novel which Conrad himself described as “a gem” 
and which gained for him in England an astonishing 
position not only in the world of letters but in the 
world of popularity too. Like many another young 
man he wrote a book on war. Its title has that 
inevitable, familiar sound which causes the reader to 
think of it as something already classic and immemorial 
—‘ The Red Badge of Courage.”’ 

The war which Crane had chosen to describe was the 
American Civil War. -His conceptions of war were 
revolutionary; his book was unromantic, bitter, 
imaginative, perfect in detail and more important still 
perfect in atmosphere. The present generation was 
not the first to be concerned with the brutality of war 
or to attempt to search for the elemental truths behind 
it. Crane, ironical, remorseless, superbly detached, 
caught the very tone of war perfectly, its futility and 
grimness, its horror and waste. His hero was a young 
man: as it might be himself. His most intimate 
thoughts and impressions and emotions were so perfectly 
delineated that the reader felt at once that he was 
tasting the bitterness of a personal and youthful ex- 
perience. “‘The Red Badge of Courage”’ indeed 
created a sensation. It was compared with Tolstoy ; 
it was held above Zola. All this however was only in 
-England. In America “ The Red Badge of Courage ” 
found little favour. It was often returned to the book- 
sellers ; it was too grim ; it had no love interest. The 
veterans, like the veterans of every age, were indignant 
and angry; the book was “ damned nonsense ’”’ and 
there were passages in it in which they saw themselves 
and their country’s honour insulted. 

All this, to Crane himself, must have been amusing. 
For the truth of it all was that the book was not auto- 
biographical. Experience of war had no part in it. Crane 
had never been to war. He had indeed been born too 
late even to enter as an infant the battles of the Civil 
War he had described so vividly and unforgettably. 

What had Crane done? How had he been able to 
catch so perfectly the accent and atmosphere of some- 
thing in which he had never taken part ? 

He had done nothing but trust his amazing 


Portrait by 
Yvonne Gregory. 


imagination. He had relied unfalteringly on his instincts. 
The book had been written without advice or the 
warmth of encouragement but his instinct for swift 
impressions, his genius for psychology and his wonderful 
creative force had worked a perfect miracle. He had 
been urged to write, as Edward Garnett observed, by 
the demon within him, and his genius was passionate 
and clear enough to flare up above the inhibitions and 
conventions of his day. 

When “ The Red Badge of Courage’ appeared in 
1895 Crane, the artist, was fully equipped. He lacked 
nothing ; his method was astonishingly perfect. Crane 
has been compared with Tchehov, but Crane himself 
confessed to Edward Garnett that he had read nothing 
of Tchehov or of any other Russian. ‘‘ Would that he 
had!" comments Garnett. “‘ For Crane, as Conrad 
reminded me, never knew how good his best work was. 
He simply never knew. He never recognised that in 
the volume ‘The Open Boat’ he had achieved the 
perfection of his method.” 

“The Open Boat” appeared in 1898. It was a 
volume of short stories. Obviously Crane was perfectly 
equipped for the short story: his instinct for arresting 
impressions, his genius for colloquial conversation, his 
unerring knowledge of human passions were all powerful 
natural gifts. His compressed style had a compelling 
intensity, a gay audacity of epithet and a matchless 
colour and irony. By one splash of unexpected colour 
Crane could evolve a whole scene. As a writer of 
stories he needed nothing more. 

In “The Open Boat” he did indeed achieve the 
perfection of his method. The whole volume is like a 
collection of bright audacious paintings. Sometimes 
the stories remind one forcibly of the stories of Ernest 
Hemmingway. Both Hemmingway and Crane are 
impressionists, both have a power of arresting descrip- 
tion and both mix reporting with their writing: a 
danger to which Crane was eventually to succumb. 
Hemmingway is perhaps the most significant young 
writer that America possesses to-day; thirty years 
ago that position was Crane’s. Yet to-day who reads 
Crane ? 

The position is tragic and astonishing. I doubt very 
much if “The Open Boat” has been reprinted in 
England for a quarter of a century. To the coming 
generation it seems as if that volume of Crane’s most 
brilliant writing will be as rare as the sight of a gold 
sovereign. 

The reader in search of Crane, however, must be 
cautious. He will be tempted to throw “ Whilomville 
Stories,” a very commonplace volume, at the wall, and 
“On Active Service”’ with it. He will see something 
fresh and light in “ The Third Violet,’’ but nothing 
better, and more than half of “ Wounds in the Rain” 
may disappoint him. Crane indeed prostituted him- 
self. Coming to England at the height of his success 
he made many friends, but a crew of journalists sur- 
rounded him too. He began to live extravagantly, 
gave fabulous parties, spent money wildly, and wrote 
against time and debts. He had already mixed reporting 
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with his writing and new editors gave him plenty of 
temptation to report altogether, and he reported. The 
artist in him was succumbing long before he himself 
eventually died of consumption. 

He did not die, however, before making a discovery 
which gave him the keenest pleasure. “ The Red Badge 
of Courage ” had been written in with the sheer ardent 
passion of youth, without experience. Returning from 
the Greco-Turkish war as a correspondent Crane 
confided with great delight to Conrad : 

“My picture of war was all right. I have found it 
as I imagined it.” 

There, at once, is the essence and the highest praise 
of Crane’s genius. His power of imagination is so vivid 
and individual and certain that as long as he relies 
absolutely upon it he seems to donothing wrong. One 
has only to look at his two powerful stories of the 
Bowery, ‘‘ Maggie” and “ George’s Mother,” to prove 
this. Both are masterpieces in his own particular 
method. 

““ George’s Mother ”’ was written at the age of twenty- 
one, and “ Maggie”’ is roughly contemporary. Both 
are studies in tragic impressionism of New York slum 
life. They are written with an economy of material, a 
perspective and a sense of irony and justice that are all 
beyond reproach, and “ Maggie ’’ has all the profound 
emotion and inevitable finality of Greek tragedy. 
Crane was never so good as when seeking to understand 
and describe man’s most primitive emotions. Fear, 
anger, hatred, jealousy, terror, laughter—Crane’s 
spontaneous reactions to these emotions is wonderful. 
And he is always remorseless ; in his finest work his 
values, however fierce, are never wrong; there is 
nothing second-hand, meretricious or made up about 
his work. It is odious to make him the subject of 
comparisons ; superficially he may resemble this 
writer or that and he shares with Joseph Conrad a 


Stephen Crane. 


genius for creating a peculiar intensity of atmosphere ; 
beyond that his own brilliant arresting art is unique. 

I have suggested that Crane is not read. Actually 
he has a steady and enthusiastic following among the 
Americans, who thirty years ago would not look at him ; 
it appears to be in England that he lacks attention, 
where thirty years ago he was lionised and spoilt by a 
blaze of popularity. 

The situation has its ironies, and doubtless Crane, 
the remorseless creator of ‘‘ Maggie,”’ ‘‘ The Open Boat ” 
and ‘‘ The Blue Hotel,’ would not have missed them. 


THE STORY-TELLER IN FICTION 


By Phyllis Bentley 


HEN I was a child one of my brothers would 
sometimes declaim to me the following piece of 
doggerel : 


“It was a dark and stormy night, 
And the chief said unto Antonio: 
‘ Antonio, tell us a tale.’ 
And this was the tale he told: 
‘It was a dark and stormy night, 
And the chief said unto Antonio, 
** Antonio, tell us a tale.” 
And this was the tale he told: 


And so on, ad lib. and da capo, the only limit to the story 
being the patience of the listener. Where this facetious 
history came from I do not know, but it gave me my 
first encounter with the “ story-teller”’ in fiction. For 


many youthful years I did not cease to hope that some 
day I should reach the point where Antonio really 
did tell a tale—either about himself or some other 
Antonio, I did not mind which—to his circle of listen- 
ing brigands. In later years the Antonios of fiction 
have interested me in another way, as a piece of tech- 
nique, a literary device ; and it has seemed worth while 
to note the variations of the device, the effects it secures, 
and the gain or loss it carries in its train. 

The chief use of the story-teller device in fiction, 
and perhaps the simplest, has been as a framework to 
a series of detached short tales. In this guise the device 
has been used by innumerable writers of every age 
and clime, including such diverse types as Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Hans Andersen, Boccaccio and Thomas 
Hardy. But even in this simple form there are varia- 
tions ; some writers use one narrator to tell the whole 
series of tales, others allot a separate story-teller to 
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Canterbury Pilgrims at the Tabard Inn, Southwark 


each. The advantages of the method when used thus 
as a framework for short tales are considerable. To 
begin with, it lends unity to the whole. Then, when- 
ever a story-teller is employed, an audience is essential, 
and the arrangements made for providing one without 
unduly straining the probabilities give great scope for 
novelty and ingenuity. Boccaccio’s gathering of young 
people in their Tuscan villa, with its grim reason ; 
Chaucer’s pilgrimage (if we may put aside his claims 
as a poet for a moment, and regard him as the supreme 
fiction-writer he really is); that life-prolonging scheme 
of the sultana Scheherazade which is the excuse for 
“The Arabian Nights ’’—all these are accounted among 
the gems of the world’s fiction. Then too, when different 
narrators are employed for each tale, a great diversity 
of styles may be employed, and a great many views of 
life indicated. To sum up, the reader is supposed to 
- be provided with a double interest—that of the narrators 
as well as that of the stories themselves. 

But it is precisely this question of the “ double” 
interest which sometimes makes the whole device so 
tiresome. For if the narrators are subordinate in 
interest to their tales, why, the reader naturally asks, 
waste time by having them at all? And if on the 
contrary they are superior in interest to what they tell, 
then their tales exasperate by keeping us from them. 
Who, for instance, would not really prefer to know 
more of the personal history of the Squire and the Wife 
of Bath, rather than hear their tales? The alleged 
“doubling ” of the interest often in practice turns out 
to be a division of interest, and a division in more senses 
than one. 

The device is also tiresome, as all devices are, when 
it becomes so complicated as to be obtrusive, as witness 


(Corbould). 


that cumbersome affair, “‘ Master Humphrey’s Clock.” 
It will be remembered that in this, Dickens introduces 
us to Master Humphrey himself, the deaf gentleman, 
Jack Redburn, Owen Miles, Mr. Pickwick and the anti- 
quarian Bamber ; a sufficient band of diverse personali- 
ties, one would have thought, to keep any symposium 
going. But then the deaf gentleman begins a story 
about a certain Joe Toddyhigh—an interesting person 
whom I for one was sorry to lose sight of so soon—-and 
Joe presently falls asleep in the Mansion House and 
dreams that Gog and Magog awake and begin to tell 
each other stories. Dickens, that is, tells a story about 
a deaf gentleman, who tells a story about Joe Toddy- 
high, who tells a story about Magog, who tells a story 
about ... It is altogether too like Antonio’s type of 
yarn to be satisfactory, and that even Dickens staggered 
under so monstrous a burden of narrators need not 
surprise us. 

Another simple and ancient form of the story-telling 
device occurs when a character tells a story about him- 
self. This literary form must be almost as old as speech 
itself. English fiction boasts innumerable novels which 
use this form: “ Robinson Crusoe,’’. ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,’ “‘ Jane Eyre,” “‘ Lorna Doone,”’ to name a few 
at random. The disadvantage of the first-person novel 
or tale is, of course, that the writer cannot legitimately 
represent any feelings or incidents which could not be 
known to the character whom he has selected to tell 
the story. The advantages are said to be the securing 
of unity in the point of view, the “ personal colour ” 
thrown over the action, and a fuller view of the pro- 
tagonist’s mind than can be gained in any other way. 
These advantages seem to me to be rather alleged than 
real; but there are certain effects of surprise and 
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drama which are greatly heightened by allowing the 
main character to tell his or her own story. Especially 
is this the case when this story-teller is a character 
remote from everyday experience in some way, a 
character existing at the extreme of the physical, social 
or spiritual scale instead of in the humdrum mean. To 
hear a murderer tell us his or her own story, as we do 
in Mr. Oliver Onions’s “In Accordance With the 
Evidence,” or a man who has become a god, as in Mr. 
Kipling’s story, or a dwarf, as in Mr. De la Mare’s charm- 
ing “ Memoirs of a Midget,” is intensely interesting, 
because the view these people take of themselves in 
real life is a perpetual enigma. 

The two variations of the story-teller device I have 
hitherto discussed are, however, its simplest forms. 
There are other tales, and especially other novels, where 
the device is wrought to the utmost complexity ; novels 
where the narrator tells a story about another character, 
vet plays a minor part in the story himself; novels 
which consist of the narrative of one character about 
another in the presence of a third, all three being part 
of the story. These variations form a _ peculiarly 
fascinating, and to the writer a peculiarly instructive 
study. 

One outstanding example of the complex use of the 
story-teller device is, curiously enough, that wild and 
elemental book, ‘‘ Wuthering Heights.’’ The technique 
of this novel is skilful, complex and perhaps unique, 
for it consists of an alternation of narrative between 
two story-tellers, the narrative being about other 
people, but including themselves. Mr. Lockwood 
always describes the present, Nellie Dean the past ; 
between them they cover the whole forlorn history of 
the Earnshaws. Another very interesting example of 
the complex use of the story-teller device is that minia- 
ture masterpiece, Max Beerbohm’s ‘“ A. V. Laider ”’ ; 
it consists of a story told by one man about another man 
who tells him a story, the pair of them uniting to form 
yet another neat little tale. 

There are other interesting examples of varying 
degrees of complexity, but it is Joseph Conrad who adds 
the last complexity to, and strains the last drop of 
effect from, this story-teller device—-as indeed he does 
with so many literary devices. Conrad does not confine 
himself to a mere single narrator in a novel; he loves 
to employ what Henry James has justly called “ an 
enforced collection of oratorical witnesses.”” In “ Lord 
Jim ’: for example, that elderly master mariner, Captain 
Marlow, who is telling his listeners Jim’s story, tells 
them not only what he himself knows about the affair, 
but also what a whole host of other people told him 
about it. The harbour-master of the port where the 
inquiry into the disgraceful Patna case was held ; the 
French lieutenant who towed the Patna in; various 
people who employed Jim after the disaster ; the girl 
who made Jim’s happiness in Borneo; that rascal, 
Gentleman Brown, who brought about Jim’s death— 
all these have something to add to Jim’s moving history. 

We may well inquire what are the gains and the 
loss of this complex form of narration. The loss is 
obvious; the method is confusing. It is extremely 
difficult to disentangle the actual thread of story in 
“Lord Jim”; and even dwellers in my own native 
West Riding of Yorkshire, who regard the Brontés as 


writers peculiarly their own, are apt to stumble over 
the plot of “‘ Wuthering Heights.” 

But there are gains, advantages which the skilled 
practitioners who have used these methods know well. 
To begin with, the story-teller method—and this is 
true of all its forms—gives a great air of credibility 
to the story; here is somebody actually telling you 
the tale, lending the whole weight of his personality 
to support its truth. When many witnesses are em- 
ployed the effect is even greater ; for the sensations of 
reality and truth are multiplied when one story is 
supported by another which corroborates it. 

Another advantage, and a very striking one, is that 
each narrator employed sees the story, and tells it, from 
a different point of view. Thus the multiple story- 
teller method shows us characters and incidents in the 
round. (Think for instance of “The Ring and the 
Book.’’) 

Last, and most important of all, this hearsay method 
has an immense effect upon the atmosphere of the story 
where it is employed. Readers may stumble over the 
plot of “‘ Wuthering Heights”; its atmosphere they 
never can forget. The hearsay method gives to the 
stories which are thus narrated that air of distance, of 
having happened in the past, which inevitably produces 
an atmosphere of pathos and romance. When Marlow 
or Mrs. Dean or whoever it is tells us a story, it becomes 
a tale of hearsay, a tale of old far-off unhappy things ; 
the very fact that they are remembering the tale throws 
over it the magic of the past. The narrator’s emotion 
in beholding the scene is added to the actual shock of 
the occurrence, and his reflections about the event 
through the long years which have elapsed since it 
happened, weave over it the glamorous veil of romance. 

I regret more and more that Antonio did not tell 
his tale... 


Supposing me asleep, 
they began to talK. 
From “ The Arabian Nights,” retold by Laurence H Ill ted by 
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G. K. CHESTERTON AS A DEMOCRAT 
By R. B. MacCallum 


After the victory of the self-governing powers of Britain, 
France and America over the autocratic Central Empires 
the world found itself committed to democratic forms 
suddenly and unexpectedly. Almost at a blow the whole 
of Europe adopted full democracy with manhood suffrage 
or universal suffrage. This step was taken without any 
time to reflect on the theoretical basis of democracy and 
ever since we have been too much concerned with the 
practical difficulties to think very deeply on the problem 
of theory. In this country for instance universal suffrage 
which had been bitterly disputed before the War was 
conceded without argument. As a final touch the vote 
was given to boys under twenty-one provided they had 
served abroad in an expeditionary force. This step was 
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-quite out of keeping with the logical appeal for democracy 
which had been the stock-in-trade of the liberal utilitarians 
in the last century. It was based on an appeal to senti- 
ment. ‘‘ The gallant lads’’ who fought for us must be 
allowed to vote with us. Minors and infants in the eyes 
of the law, they must be prematurely raised to citizenship. 
This class was added to the electoral roll not for any special 
virtue or knowledge other than the fact that they had 
experienced warfare ; not for what they knew or for what 
they possessed, but for what they had suffered. 

Now of all modern thinkers on the subject of Democracy, 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton has come nearest to providing a 
justification for this unthinking act of entrusting political 
power to a class of men purely on account of their ex- 
perience; on the grounds of respecting their manhood 
rather than examining their qualifications. Chesterton has 
a theory of democracy which is very complete and very 
original. He justifies it on grounds which, if you accept 
certain premises, are altogether convincing. At the same 
time the orthodox exponent of democracy gets very little 


comfort from him. For while Chesterton provides a very 
powerful argument for democracy, it is at the same time 
a very powerful plea against all the formal institutions 
of present day democracy and the spirit in which modern 
government is carried on. This plea is well worth examin- 
ing both for the brilliance with which it is presented, and 
for the new and startling angles at which it cuts across 
most of our accepted divisions of opinion. Whether or 
not we agree with Chesterton, he has the great gift of 
putting all our accepted ideas on the defensive. While 
he shocks the orthodox radical by telling him that all 
our democratic forms are a foolish farce, he offers no 
comfort to the Tory or the anti-democratic socialist. 
He is utterly hostile to aristocracy; he is utterly con- 
temptuous of the claims of the socialist to free the indi- 
vidual by subjecting him to the control of the group. 
In an age politically corrupt, he prefers to be a voice 
crying in the wilderness. He looks back with regret 
to the Middle Ages; he looks forward with sturdy hope 
to a time when the present shams will be cast away. In 
what then does democracy consist for him ? 

We may plunge in medias res by taking a typical quota- 
tion from one of his essays in “‘ Heretics ” : 


“But the thing which is really required for the proper 
working of democracy is not merely the democratic system, 
or even the democratic philosophy, but the democratic 
emotion. The democratic emotion, like most elementary 

‘ and indispensable things, is a thing difficult to describe at 
any time. But it is peculiarly difficult to describe it in our 
enlightened age, for the simple reason that it is peculiarly 
difficult to find it. It is a certain instinctive attitude which 
feels the things which all men agree to be almost unspeakably 
important, and all the things in which they differ, such as 
mere brains, to be almost unspeakably unimportant. The 
nearest approach to it in our ordinary life would be the prompti- 
tude with which we should consider mere humanity in any 
circumstance of shock or death. We should say after a 
somewhat disturbing discovery, * There is a dead man under 
the sofa.’ We should not be likely to say, ‘ There is a dead 
man of considerable personal refinement under the sofa.’ 
We should say, ‘A woman has fallen into the water.’ We 
should not say, ‘A highly educated woman has fallen into 
the water.’ Nobody would say, ‘There are the remains 
of a very clear thinker in your back garden.’ But this emo- 
tion which all of us have in connection with such things as 
birth or death, is to some people native and constant at all 
ordinary times and at all ordinary places. It was native 
to St. Francis of Assisi, it was native to Walt Whitman. 
In this strange and splendid degree it cannot be expected 
to pervade a whole commonwealth or a whole civilisation ; 
but one commonwealth may have it much more than another 
commonwealth, one civilisation more than another civilisation. 
No community perhaps ever had it so much as the early Fran- 
ciscans. No community perhaps ever had it so little as ours.” 


It is this emphasis on what he calls the democratic emo- 
tion which makes Chesterton’s political theory so different 
from the usual defence of democracy. It is not on liberty, 
still less on equality, that he lays the emphasis, but on 
fraternity. We may indeed disagree with him in his 
historical references. It is possible to maintain that we 
have much more of the democratic emotion than he suggests 
and the Middle Ages much less. In medieval times the 
stratification of society was so complete that one may 
well have considered rank rather than humanity in circum- 
stances of death. In the days of St. Francis one may well 
have cried: ‘‘ There is a dead cleric under the table ”’ ; 
“one of the King’s villeins has fallen into the water,’”’ or 
even “‘ there are the remains of a tenant in chief in your 
back garden.”’ But here perhaps we are being unfair to 
Chesterton, for it is not the distinctions of rank that he 
is thinking of, but of intellect or refinement. Indeed he 
claims that the frank and unself-conscious recognition of 
class is more democratic than the hollow pretence of 
equality without fraternity which we practise in this 
strained and uneasy age. He contrasts for example the 
careless ease and friendly association of the varied char- 
acters in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ” with the embarrassment 
of the modern gentleman left alone for a short time with 
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the housemaid. But whatever we may think of his history 
he has provided a statement of the meaning of human 
equality which is unrivalled in modern political writing. 
But Chesterton not only insists on the equality of rich 
and poor; he even maintains that we must have a par- 
ticular distrust of the rich and a special confidence in the 
poor. This he asserts is implicit in the Christian religion : 
“Only the Christian Church can offer any rational objec- 
tion to a complete confidence in the rich, for she has main- 
tained from the beginning that the danger was not in man’s 
environment but in man. Further, she has maintained that 
if we come to talk of a dangerous environment, the most 
dangerous is a commodious environment. . . . Christianity, 
even when watered down, is hot enough to boil all modern 
society to rags. . . . For the whole modern world is abso- 
lutely based on the assumption, not that the rich are necessary 
(which is tenable), but that the rich are trustworthy which 
(for a Christian) is not tenable. You will hear everlastingly, 
in all discussions about newspapers, companies, aristocracies 
or party politics, this argument that the rich man cannot be 
bribed. The fact of course is that the rich man is bribed; 
he has been bribed already. The whole case for Christianity 
is that a man who is dependent upon the luxuries of this life 
is a corrupt man, spiritually corrupt, politically corrupt, 
financially corrupt. There is one thing that Christ and all 
the Christian saints have said with a sort of savage monotony. 
They have said simply that to be rich is to be in peculiar 
danger of moral wreck. It is not demonstrably unchristian 
to kill the rich as violators of definable justice. It is not 
demonstrably unchristian to crown the rich as convenient 
rulers of society. It is not certainly unchristian to rebel 
against the rich or to submit to the rich. But it is quite 
certainly unchristian to trust the rich, to regard the rich as 
more morally safe than the poor.” 


Chesterton therefore is quite unimpressed by the demo- 
cratic forms of modern government. What he is interested 
in is the spirit of modern government. The so-called 
social reforms and attempts to ameliorate the lives of the 
poor seem to him to result in outraging the liberty and 
the dignity of the poor while subjecting them to a machine- 
like economic system which, whether it be capitalist or 
socialist in its aspect, deprives him of independence and 
self-respect. We are always, he says, wondering what 
we shall do with the poor, but if we were democrats we 
should be wondering what the poor will do with us. He 
finds that the more the poor are made in form the subjects 
of government the more they become the objects of govern- 
ment. Our licensing laws, our betting laws, our marriage 
laws, our blasphemy laws, our sanitary laws, our education 
laws, all bind the poor much more than they bind the rich. 
In a really democratic state the poor would not be the wards 
of the rich, they would be the masters of the rich. His 
test is to ask not whether the State gives sops to the poor, 
but whether it gives knocks to the rich. 

To this attack on modern society there are of course 
many answers. These need not concern us now. The 
point to note is how vigorously Chesterton on this subject, 
as.on all others, puts modernity on the defensive. But 
in conclusion we must note another aspect of his theory 
which questions not so much the source of State power, 
but the limits of State power. His advocacy of the cause 
. of the poor has nothing to do with the poor as a class, 
but with the poor as individual men and by an individual 
he means an individual in a family. The State has not 
the right in any one generation to sweep away the ancient 
traditional institutions of society. These must be guarded 
by the solid common sense of humanity, and Chesterton, 
as a Catholic, finds that common sense represented by 
an organisation that is older and greater than any modern 
state, namely the Church. The State has now full control 
of marriage laws, and in many countries is beginning to 
regard the regulation of population as one of its functions. 
The size of families, the ratio of births between different 
classes are to be a matter of State control, with many 
other questions which come under the heading of public 


health. As we have seen, he objects to many of these 
activities on the ground that they are laws made by the 
rich to bind the poor. But he is prepared to deny the 
right of the State to undertake such functions altogether. 
Here he makes use of an argument which he calls in a 
somewhat startling fashion, the democracy of the dead. 
Even if a State by all outward signs and tests represents 
the will of a people, it can only be the will of living people, 
a paltry minority compared with the great masses of the 
dead. He writes: ‘‘ Of all snobberies the worst is the 
snobbery of being alive.’ If the State under the influence 
of a passing fad or a temporary fallacy errs against the 
traditional common sense of the ages by trespassing against 
the rights of men and fathers and families, then it is acting 
wrongly and illegitimately. 

This brings us up against Chesterton’s attitude towards 
science. For it is in the name of science that these viola- 
tions of liberty are committed or threatened. He does not 
believe that the State has made out its claim to interfere 
in these matters. It can only interfere when it can speak 
with absolute certainty, and science cannot give that 
certainty. The onus of proof lies on ‘the scientist to show 
that his conclusions are right, not on the layman to show 
that they are wrong. But, he says, it is of the very essence 
of science that its conclusions are imperfect. A State 
which acts on the latest dictates of science is a “ flying 
authority.”” Its laws will change with every generation, 
with every mutation of scientific orthodoxy. He mentions 
the remark of one eugenist that a great deal of good could 
be done with a surgical knife if placed in the right hands. 
‘‘ And this may be true,’”’ he agrees. “‘A great deal of 
good could be done with a loaded revolver, if placed in 
the hands of a judicious student of human nature.” But 
he cannot believe sufficiently in the certainty of the know- 
ledge or the purity of the motives of the person entrusted 
with such power. ‘“‘ The chief victim of these famous 
doctors would be a yet more famous doctor ; that eminent 
though unpopular practitioner, Doctor Fell.” 

There are of course many obvious replies to these argu- 
ments. Each age has its own problems to face. It is like 
a general compelled to act with incomplete knowledge 
of the disposition of his forces. To act may be less danger- 
ous than not to act. Nor again is it clear how far the 
democracy of the dead goes back. What about the time- 
honoured practices of Moloch worship and human sacri- 
fice? The good old traditions of witch-burning and of 
torture ? The abandonment of these must at one time 
have been plainly repugnant to the traditional common 
sense of men. Yet they disappeared at the fiat of some 
fugitive and passing authority which lightly surmised that 
they were wrong. But this at least remains from Chester- 
ton’s argument. Before invoking the terrible powers of 
the State even the most modern modernist must bethink 
himself whether he be not mistaken; he must remember 
that too. much science as well as too much religion may 
persuade to evil. 

There is no further space in which to examine the many 
other aspects of Chesterton’s thought on political problems 
which lie richly scattered throughout his writings. He has 
a firm, coherent point of view ; he states it with unrivalled 
clearness and humour. He attacks and thrusts home at 
all the lazy and easily accepted assumptions of our age. 
We may on due consideration hold our old views even after 
the most intensive study of his writings, but if we do so 
we will hold them more sanely and more moderately ; 
we may even hold them with more confidence because we 
have learned to hold them with more humility. 
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AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 


Among the mass of poetry which is being written in 
America to-day, there are two definitely interesting and 
distinctly different groups. The first includes the three 
greater and purely American poets, Stephen Benet, author 
of ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,” the epic of the Civil War, and 
the two New England poets, Robert Frost and E”na St. 
Vincent Millay. Side by side with these individual poets, 
however, there has grown up a new poetry, owing inevitably 
a great deal to American tradition, but essentially different 
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because it is of another race. This is the poetry written 
by the educated and cultured American negro, and though 
much of it is distinctly personal, the best of it gives the 
impression which the poets themselves are striving for— 
that of the voice of a people making itself heard through 
them. 

Among these poets there are two who are doing distinc- 
tive, if not uniformly good work. The first is undoubtedly 
Countee Cullen, a graduate of Harvard and author of 
“Color”? and Copper Sun.’’ Countee Cullen identifies 
himself completely with his people; he touches on the 
_ three themes which occur most frequently in the work of 
the negro poet—memories of Africa and of ancient freedom, 
a proud defiance of the superior attitude adopted by 
Americans, and a compassionate sympathy with his race. 
In his maturity of thought Countee Cullen has a deep 
understanding of the childlike simplicity of some of his 
people. He writes briefly but with tenderness the short 
lyric, ‘‘ A Brown Girl Dead ”’ : 


“With two white roses on her breasts, 
White candles at head and feet, 
Dark Madonna of the grave she rests ; 
Lord Death has found her sweet. 


“Her mother pawned her wedding-ring 
To lay her out in white ; 
She’d be so proud she’d dance and sing 
To see herself to-night.” 


By the power of this understanding he rises above the 
smaller taunts of racial resentment. In his poetry this 
note rarely becomes so harsh and bitter as it does in many 
of the negro poets. He is altogether more detached, 


By Winifred Knox 


though in one brief epigram the very fact of the detach- 
ment makes the irony more biting : 


FOR A LADY I KNOW. 
“She even thinks that up in heaven 
Her class lies late and snores, 


While poor black cherubs rise at seven 
To do celestial chores.” 


For the most part, however, he sees the whole of the race 
question more sanely, probably because he is more a poet. 
It is not that he feels the injustice less keenly, but he 
keeps his view of it always on the plane of insight. He 
stresses not so much the injustice of suffering as its dignity 
and its ultimate spiritual victory ; he has some touch at 
least of that comprehensive pity of which he speaks in 
one of his greater poems, ‘‘ Simon the Cyrenean Speaks ”’ : 


“ At first I said ‘I will not bear 
His cross upon my back ; 

He only seeks to place it there 
Because my skin is black.’ 


“But He was dying for a dream, 
And He was very meek, 
And in His eyes there shone a gleam 
Men journey far to seek. 


“It was Himself my pity bought ; 
I did for Christ alone 
What all of Rome could not have wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone.” 


Yet for all his deep feeling on this one theme, for all his 
insistence on identity with his people and with their suffer- 
ings, his poetry is very often removed from them in spirit. 
We have said that he sings of Africa, but it is of an Africa 
alien and almost forgotten : 


“ Africa? A book one thumbs 
Listlessly till slumber comes. 
Unremembered are her bats 
Circling through the night, her cats 
Crouching in the river reeds... 


Much of Countee Cullen’s greatest poetry is not definitely 
negro poetry at all, and can be read without reference 
to his race or background. It has been influenced greatly 
by the tendencies of modern poetry. It has the clear- 
cut precision which is found in Emily Dickinson, together 
with the passionate feeling of Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Both qualities are found in the ‘‘ Threnody for a Brown 
Girl” : 

“Set no poet carving 
Rhymes to make her laugh ; 


Only live hearts stirring 
Need an epitaph.” 


His poetry belongs to that which takes for its themes the 
love of lovely things, and the poignant sorrow for their 
loss in death. The key-note is sounded in the poem, ‘“‘ To 
Lovers of Earth, Fair Warning ”’ : 


“She will remain the earth, sufficient still, 
Though you are gone and with you that rare loss 
That vanishéd with your bewildered will, 
And there shall flame no red indignant cross 
For you, no quick white scar of wrath emboss 
The sky, no blood drip from a wounded moon 
And not a single star chime out of tune.” 


It comes again, with grim humour and some of Edna 
Millay’s passionate rebellion, in the Epitaph for Amy 
Lowell : 


“‘ She leans across a golden table, 
Confronts God with an eye 
Still puzzled by the stendeed label 
All flesh bears; Made to die— 
And questions Him if He is able 
To reassure her why.” 


It is repeated, without this rather jarring cleverness, and 
with far more poignancy, in “ Protest”: 
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“Surely that house has quiet to bestow— 
Still tongue, spent pulse, heart pumped of its last throb, 
The fingers tense and tranquil in a row, 
The throat unwelled of any sigh or sob— 
But time to live, to love, bear pain and smile, 
Oh, we are given such a little while.”— 


and the bitterness of the loss of death, as Shakespeare 
and Keats and all poets have felt it, is in his last epitaph 
for himself : 


“What's in this grave is worth your tears: 
There’s more than the eye can see; 
Folly and Pride and Love lie here 
Buned alive with 


The second poet, who, though not by any means so good 
is far more representative, is Langston Hughes, the author 
of ‘‘ Fine Clothes to the Jew.”” He writes more continually 
on the themes peculiar to negro poetry. He also has the 
rather fantastic, romantic memories of a _ barbarous 
ancestry : 


“We should have a land of sun, 
Of gorgeous sun, 
And a land of fragrant water 
Where the twilight is a soft bandanna handkerchief 
Of rose and gold, 
And not this land 
Where life is cold. 


““We should have a land of trees, 
Of tall thick trees, 
Bowed down with chattering parrots 
Brilliant as the day, 
And not this land where birds are gray. 


“‘ Ah, we should have a land of joy, 
Of love and joy and wine and song, 
And not this land where joy is wrong.” 


He is younger than Countee Cullen, and his racial feeling 
is far more bitterly expressed. ‘‘ I too sing America,” he 
cries proudly, singing for his people, looking for that 
day when they will be recognised as part of a great 
land : 


“They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed— 


**T, too, am America.”’ 


He shares very deeply Countee Cullen’s sympathy with 
his people, and in his songs for and about them he makes a 
new departure in his use of negro speech and rhythms. 
In the “ Feet o’ Jesus”’ his aim is definitely to repro- 
duce these and to gain something of the effect of the 
Spirituals : 


“At de feet o’ Jesus, 

Sorrow like a sea. 

Lordy, let yo’ mercy 
Come driftin’ down on me. 


““At de feet o’ Jesus, 
At yo’ feet I stand; 
O, ma little Jesus, 
Please reach out yo’ hand.” 


_ Sometimes, as in ‘‘ Mother to Son,”’ he employs the speech 
without the music, obtaining his effect in spite of the 
formlessness of the poem and its definite limitations of 
appeal : 


“Well, son, I'll tell you: 
Life for me ain’t been no crystal stair. 
It’s had tacks in it, 
And splinters, 
And boards torn up, 
And places with no carpet on the floor— 
Bare. : 
But all the time 
I’se been a-climbin’ on, 
And reachin’ landin’s, 
And turnin’ corners, 
And sometimes goin’ in the dark 
Where there ain’t been no light. 
So, boy, don’t you turn back. 


Don’t you set down on the steps 

’Cause you finds it’s kinder hard. 

Don’t you fall now— 

For I’se still goin’, honey, 

I’se still climbin’, 

And life for me ain’t been no crystal stair.” 
Is it poetry? The expression is strange to us, but up 
to to-day it is real, though whether it will continue to be 
so is doubtful. The negro poets, however, do not seem likely 
to make the mistake of creating or cultivating an artificial 
form. The tendency is definitely away from dialect and 
towards restraint and simplicity. Hughes attains this once 
exquisitely in his ‘‘ Song for Dark Girl” : 

“Way Down South in Dixie 
(Break the heart of me), 


They hung my black young lover 
To a cross-roads tree. 


““Way Down South in Dixie 
(Bruised body high in air), 
I asked the white Lord Jesus 
What was the use of prayer. 


“Way Down South in Dixie 
(Break the heart of me), 
Love is a naked shadow 
On a gnarled and naked tree.” 

This poem, with the best of Countee Cullen’s, shows the 
heights which negro poetry has reached so far. There is 
much more which falls very far below this level. It is 
strangely mingled in character. It is the product of a 
people, yet not ofa nation. Much of it is spoiled as poetry, 
however much it gains as propaganda, by a too aggressive 


Langston Hughes. 


self-assertion or by a violent defiance and pride. It has 
naturally the faults of immaturity, for not only is it the 
expression of a race which is just awakening to self-realisa- 
tion, but of one which is struggling for this self-realisation 
in the midst of a civilisation which is itself immature. 
Yet it is interesting, as the voice of an awakening must be, 
and it is particularly interesting in the present state of 
its development, before its most distinctive features are 
merged, as one feels they will ultimately be, in the general 
trend of American poetry and American life. 
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A STORY-TELLER : 


DAVID GARNETT 


By Oliver Warner 


Of traditional writers—traditional in the sense that in 
style and in the shape of their books they are content to 
work upon old models, imbuing them with fresh life— 
Mr. David Garnett is one of the most exciting now flourish- 
ing. His output has been comparatively small and most 
discreet. His influence has been chiefly stylistic, and 
entirely for the good. Though he has escaped the “ cult,” 
he is not in a wide sense a popular writer, but his admirers 
are growing rapidly, and are ardent. 

His career began as brilliantly as possible, with the 
publication of ‘‘ Lady into Fox.’’ ‘‘ Lady into Fox”’ is 
such an original, ever fresh little work that it is not surpris- 
ing it still arouses heat, as it has done since its original 
publication. Irritation is a common feeling, as well as 
admiration, and there are those even who remark how 
amusing they think it is. It may be amusing, but it is, if 
you will, equally tragic. Mr. Tebrick, it will be remem- 
bered, loved his wife dearly, and even if—horribile dictu— 
your wife turns into a fox, how terrible that she should be 
torn to pieces in your arms! Above all, it is a successful 
work. The writing carries conviction, it completely per- 
suades the reader and leaves him with the feeling that, 
whether or no the book is a “ mere fantasy,’’ it was worth 
writing and reading. It will be remembered that it won 
the Hawthornden Prize in 1923. 

There followed ‘‘A Man in the Zoo,’’ which was a 
short, realistic story. Only the theme was a trifle eccen- 
tric, and only its technical assurance prevented dis- 
appointment among many readers—but this assurance 
was so complete that questions seemed ill-mannered. Yet 
the speculation remained—could Mr. Garnett extend his 
range ? 

““ The Sailor’s Return,”’ in the minds of the discriminat- 
ing, put’ all doubts at rest. Mr. Garnett could remain 
original, yet completely desert the realms of oddity. ‘‘ The 
Sailor’s Return ”’ is a stark tragedy of the marriage of the 
white man and a black woman, with an ironically pastoral 
setting. It has fullness and power, and a meaning far 
deeper than that expressed in the superficialities of the 
story. It is a tract for all times. The book, undoubtedly 
the surest which Mr. Garnett has yet written, and despite 
the instant and generous praise of one or two critics such 
as Mr. Desmond McCarthy, lacked the success of the two 
earlier ventures, and is only now beginning to be recog- 
nised for the little masterpiece that it is. 

‘““Go She Must!’’ Mr. Garnett’s fourth book, must be 
regarded as an experiment in ‘‘ modern ”’ fiction, and one 
not wholly successful. Mr. Garnett brought his mind to 
bear on a conventional theme, the emancipation of a country 
girl, and though he could scarcely fail to give his admirers 
a series of fine prose pictures, as a whole the novel lacked 


a completeness of form which it was natural to expect 
from an artist of his attainment. But it was not to 
be supposed that any sense of disappointment would long 
remain. The author had already proved himself a man 
of surprises. 

“No Love,’’ a modern novel in the best and fullest use 
of the phrase, followed ‘“‘Go She Must!” and utterly 
eclipsed it. Here was no spark of eccentricity, but a 
complete mastery of material, a straightforward theme ; 
ample colour; length and _ significance. ‘‘ No Love”’ 
stands among Mr. Garnett’s books in a fine isolation. 
Purely artistically it is not so complete, so final a work 
as “‘ The Sailor’s Return,’”’ but set beside the average 
modern novel, its quality is instantly apparent. It is a 
triumph. 

Mr. Garnett’s latest story, ‘‘ The Grasshoppers Come,” 
seems to return to an earlier manner, but this is merely 
owing to an originality of plot and a zoological title. 
Actually it is a grimly realistic story of a marooned airman, 
with a surprising ending which, happy as it is, seems so 
unpremeditated as to cause surprise rather than convic- 
tion in the reader’s mind. It is as if Mr. Garnett had 
grown tired. He could scarcely fail to write well, but 
““The Grasshoppers Come’’ must seem to many the 
prelude to a greater work. No doubt it is so, though at 
the nature of this new work it would be foolish to 
surmise. 

His peculiar talent is one which has been prized since 
men first adored Homer—it is narrative. He never bungles 


a story. He “ persuades ”’ with intensity, seriousness and 
beauty. He writes like Defoe, but without Defoe’s 
prolixity. His stories reveal a literal mind so unpolluted 


with extraneous matter that it reflects whatever it observes 
with a crystal clarity. Even his comparative failures are 
unusual, in that they inspire an affection which it is more 
natural to grant to successes. It is as if, in them, he were 
conducting a literary education in public, as a wit once 
wrote of Mr. George Moore. Education can be a dull 
process, but Mr. Garnett has made it a fascinating one, 
crowned from time to time with glory. 

Coming as he does from a family so eminent in letters it 
would indeed be surprising did he not write well. His 
grandfather was Richard Garnett, of the British Museum ; 
his father, Edward Garnett, the friend of Conrad and 
Hudson, is among the most distinguished living critics, 
while his mother, Constance Garnett, has won general 
admiration for her translations from the Russian, and in 
particular from Tchehov. Mr. Garnett is a publisher as 
well as a writer, being a partner in the Nonesuch Press. 
His wife, Ray Garnett, is an artist whose delightful wood- 
cuts adorn several of the stories under review. 


THE LITTLE-BOYHOOD 


OF LENNOX ROBINSON 


By Deborah Tyndall 


At his baptism (to begin at the beginning) he was given 
three Christian names, and his family seems to have had 
great difficulty in deciding by which to call him. They 
used them all in rotation, but the first was given up at a 
very early date. Esmé pleased nobody for long, and 
almost before he was conscious of having a name at all his 
parents had settled down on the second, Stuart. It was 
only after he might be termed grown-up, and after he had 
taken to literature, that he became to his friends and to 
some of his relations the ‘“‘ Lennox Robinson” that he 
has since remained. 


He was a thin, big-eyed, delicate-looking little boy. 
His hair was in those days very fine in texture, it was 
almost straight and none too thick, and when at about 
twenty it became suddenly thick and wavy his father— 
a man who loved to utter fantasies—was heard to inquire, 
“Has Stuart taken to writing because his hair has grown 
thick and curly, or has his hair grown thick and curly 
because he has taken to writing ? ” 

One remembers him (to go back again) as a thin, lanky 
child, with a solemn face, long goldy-brown locks, and 
for best arrayed in a black velvet suit with a lace collar. 


SUPPLEMENT TO ‘“‘ THE BOOKMAN,”’ 
OCTOBER, 1931 


From a drawing by FRANK E, SLATER. Davip GARNETT. 
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Was it fashionable for little boys to be thus clad at that 
date? Maybe so—yet one cannot recollect any other 
little boys so garbed, and one suspects that it was a fancy 
of his mother’s, whose Benjamin he was. If so, he was 
to be pitied—and a further recollection of not only himself 
but his elder brothers also dressed up as a species of mock 
policemen, with “‘ pill-box ” caps precariously perched on 
the sides of their poor little heads, confirms the belief that 
their mother had a passion for arraying her children in 
some sort of fancy dress. 

He was not very robust in those days (nor indeed ever) 
and the other three brothers and the sister, all older and 
all hardier, rather tended to leave him out of their games. 
They were always rushing ahead, he was always tailing 
behind. In the character of Red Indian braves, which 
they so often adopted, they could not be expected to keep 
to the pace of a little chap of five or six, and it was just 
the same when they were Robin Hood and his outlaws, or 
when they were catching the donkeys and riding them 
bare-backed, or whatever they were doing. One seems to 
remember a constant wail of “‘ Wait for me!—oh, you 
might wait for me!’’—but children are terribly hard- 
hearted and one cannot remember that they often did. 
No one meant to be unkind, but play hours were so short, 
what with lessons most of the morning with a governess 
and prep. most of the evening, and it would be all spoilt, 
nothing done at all, if one was always waiting for a little 
chap like ‘“ Stuart.” So the game would go on, and 
Stuart would be captured by the fierce “‘ Nurse’’ of the 
family and told to come into the warm nursery at once 
and not get his feet wet, and in he had to go too, for no 
one dared to cross Nurse’s will unduly. (Her name, by 
the way, was Mrs. Colman; she ate Colman’s mustard, 
dry, on her bread and butter; and was believed by the 
children to be a member of the firm, and to be at one and 
the same time sharpening her temper and increasing 
the sale of mustard by consuming the condiment in large 
quantities.) 

Indoors, things went better for little Stuart. When 
size, speed and strength are ruled out of the question mere 
age matters less, and he and his next brother, Arthur, 
shared many tastes, one of which was a passion for dolls. 
Let no one assert that a love for dolls is a strict prerogative 
of girls. The one girl of that family never owned a doll, 
but of the four boys three owned and loved in turn at 
least one. Her name—and how well it suited her !—was 
Topsy. 

What, in the end, did become of Topsy ? She was one 
of the family, she was an institution; she was an in- 
dividual ; she was always there, and one cannot remember 
when she ceased to be. Does she, maybe, still lurk in 
some corner of some cupboard ? How wonderful it would 
be to come across her unexpectedly, with her flat, oblong 
face, so grimy as to be almost black—her sooty hair, made 
of black wool—her queer squashed body—her helplessly 
dangling legs. She was a rag doll; a pretty big rag doll ; 
hideously ugly yet strangely alive in her expression. She 
had every mawkish wax doll beat to a frazzle. She was 
a person ; she was Topsy. 

She had been made and presented, at some very early 
date in the family history, by a friend, very old and dear, 
known to them all as Minnie Johns. She was their mother’s 
friend and contemporary, but they all loved her and called 
her ‘“‘ Minnie.” If she ever created a greater thing or 
made a more successful present than Topsy she was a 
lucky woman indeed—at anyrate, the future dramatist 
and critic and his next brothers, Arthur and Tom, took 


her into their lives and made her their cherished friend, 
** How unboylike !” do you say ?—“‘ they must have been 
mollycoddles!’’ Yet they were out-of-door children ; 
they fished, sailed and swam; two of them were “ out ” 
in the Great War; one of them lies in a little copse at 
Aveloy, in France. The fact is that most little boys will 
play with dolls as happily as a little girl will, if they are 
not prevented by conventionally-minded grown-ups. 

But the spacious days of the family ended when Lennox 
(or Stuart) was still a little fellow of only seven, and it is 
not likely that he can remember much of the big house on 
County Cork in which he was born; the steeply-sloping 
field, thick and sweet in summer with cowslips and fairy 
grass, where one could roll from top to bottom and rise 
up blind with giddiness ; the wood with the stream (perfect 
for the building of dams) at the bottom; the queer old 
shell-house in the wood ; the cliff where the cow fell over 
and got killed; the shrubbery where the best wood grew 
for making bows; the “ ugetable”’ (soft g please) garden, 
as Arthur pronounced it, whence one stole celery and 
white cabbage. Surely, though,’ he must remember the 
mud hut which he and his favourite brother, Arthur, made 
in defiance of the elder three, who had built a superior 
two-roomed house of sun-dried brick, roofed with tarpaulin 
and boasting a piece of glass in its one tiny window, into 
which they would not permit their younger brethren to 
enter ? So Stuart and Arthur made this other house of 
mud, whose roof of thick boughs of trees was so firm that 
both the architects could dance upon it at the same time— 
and did—yelling defiance the while at the other three and 
their leaky old tarpaulin roof. 

And perhaps he remembers, too, the thick hedge at the 
top of the back fields, into the hollow centre of which the 
whole family would crawl and hide whenever the dreadful 
sight of a wagonette-full of “ visitors ’’ with, worst of all, 
children, came in sight driving up the long “ avahanue ” 
(another of Arthur's pronunciations; his rendering, in 
fact, of “‘avenue’’). From its friendly shelter they could 
watch, in utter security, the wanderings and the callings of 
nurse and parlourmaid. ‘‘ Oh, were you looking for us—” 
they would say innocently an hour or so later, when one of 
them—probably Stuart—dispatched as a scout, should 


have reported the coast clear—‘‘ we were just playing 
about the back fields.” 


What horrid little liars and hypocrites children can be! 


“Yet they were not bad children on the whole, only fiercely 


sufficient to themselves ; shyly detestant of other children ; 
farouche. Full of imaginative games and deeply in- 
terested and influenced by what they read (the mud huts 
were the result of a well-loved book called ‘‘ Out on the 
Pampas,”’ and were imitative of adobe)—hating organised 
games with rules and sides, of course they fled from other 
children and clung to each other. Only five, they felt, 
was too small a family, and how they used to wish that 
the mythical “‘ Twins,” who came and went before any of 
them saw the light, had not died! So in their less strenuous 
games little Stuart had his uses, small though he was. 

But when he was seven the lovely big country house was 
deserted and the family went to the little seaside town of 
Kinsale—and the tall narrow house in the winding street 
and the little slip of garden at the back were felt by all of 
them to be a wretched exchange for beautiful, roomy 
‘“* Westgrove.”’ The sea was there of course, but still— 
Topsy the doll came, and Wolf the old collie, and Jumbo 
the younger cocker, but the pony, and Sheila the black 
mare, and the tall white Spanish donkey that the children 
used to drive in a cart, and the common brown donkeys 
and the cows, were all left behind. They all felt it, and 
no one more than Stuart, the little thin boy, who had now 
learned to read and write, and enjoyed doing both these 
thrilling things. 
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THREE FATHERS OF ANGLO-NORMAN LITERATURE 
By Alexander Bell 


The renascence in the reign of Henry I, in which his 
second queen, Adelisa of Louvain, was greatly interested, 
stimulated writings in the official vernacular and it is a 
happy coincidence that three of the earliest writers of 
Anglo-Norman should represent three separate branches 
of that literature. 

In 1119 a certain clerk, Philipe de Thaun, wrote in six- 
syllable rhyming couplets a Computus, which he dedicated 
to his uncle. He explains how necessary such a work is 
in reckoning correctly the incidence of the Church feasts 
and tells us that there are ‘“‘ very many clerks who have 
great need of it.” Whether this was his first book we do 
not know, but the appeal he makes to his copyists to follow 
their exemplar because “‘ often by the hands of bad scribes 
books are corrupted’’ suggests acquaintance with, if not 
experience of, their vagaries. At any rate its success 
seems to have spurred him on to further efforts, for, about 
1130, he dedicated to Adelisa a Bestiary, written in the 
same metre, and about the same time he seems to have 
been engaged on a Lapidary in rhyming octosyllables, of 
which large portions have survived. In spite of an output 
of nearly 9,c00 lines, his name and profession are all we 
know of him. 

He is a populariser of the science of his day; etymo- 
logical speculations on names, accounts of the marvellous 
properties of precious stones, descriptions of the wonderful 
natures of beasts—all at third or fourth hand with scarcely 
a trace of personal observation and all, wherever possible, 
treated as allegories of Christian beliefs. Such is his 
material : no wonder his treatment of it is prosy. In his 
shortlined works he is hampered by his medium, which 
makes his style crabbed, but even in the other he is still 
awkward ; the constant repetition of set phrases jars and 
his long and involved arguments are tedious in the 
extreme. 

As literature his efforts are negligible, though philologic- 
ally of importance; historically they are of interest as 
forerunners of the immense output, in verse and prose, of 
instructive works on all branches of knowledge, which 
makes up so large a part of extant Anglo-Norman 
writings. 

A contemporary of Philipe, a monk this time, by name 
Benedeit, of whose life we know nothing in spite of all 
attempts to identify him but of whose work we should like 
more, wrote, about 1121, an account of the voyage of 
St. Brendan in search of Paradise. He tells us in his 
prologue that he was commissioned by Adelisa and the 
result is some 1,800 rhyming octosyllables. The story, as 
it came to him, was simply a search for adventures; as it 
left his hands, it had become an education in trust in God. 
Evidently he enjoyed immensely the story he was telling 
to the lay audience which he kept in mind when rearranging 
his Latin source and stimulated their interest by his sense 
of the dramatic and by his graphic descriptive powers. 
How they would share the surprise of the good monks 
when the island, on which they had cooked their dinner, 
suddenly, as they were just sitting down to eat it, began 
to move rapidly away from the boat in which they had 
left the saint, and turned out to bea fish! How they would 
shudder in horror at the lurid descriptions of the round of 
torments inflicted on Judas and yet not withhold all 
sympathy from him! Though full of interesting detail, 
Benedeit succeeds in avoiding prolixity ; he is a master of 
the language in which he is writing and displays amazing 
virtuosity in his versification, in striking contrast to the 
clumsy efforts of his contemporary. 

There is little doubt that Benedeit’s work was popular ; 
it was twice translated into Latin and was also revised 
later on the Continent and it may well have induced 
other writers to try their hand at retelling the lives of 
the saints for the edification not only of the laity but 
also of the less-instructed brethren. We are dealing, 


then, with a literature of translation, free and spirited 
at times, at others slavish and dull, but we must 
remember that the humbler authors were concerned 
primarily with instruction and that literary finish was 
the least of their cares. 

Half a generation later than Benedeit a third writer 
appears, of whom little beyond his name, Gaimar, is known, 
though much can be surmised. He is a clerk in the wide 
medieval sense, yet he shows no ecclesiastical bias; his 
sympathies are insular rather than Continental, yet he does 
not betray whether he is Norman or Saxon: but admires 
impartially Hereward and William Rufus. He knew 
English, French and Latin; he collected materials for his 
history, in which task he was helped by a certain Ralf 
Fitz Gilbert and his wife, who held lands in Hampshire 
and Lincolnshire ; and in doing so preserved stray bits of 
information not recorded elsewhere. His work witnesses 
to the settling down of the two races and to the 
growing geographical patriotism which made Normans 
interested in the story of their island if not in the 
islanders. 

The earlier part of his work is not extant, but in some 
6,500 octosyllabic rhyming couplets which remain he tells 
that story from the coming of Cerdic to the death of Rufus, 
following mainly a version of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
but inserting stories from other sources. In his lost work 
he covered in part the same ground as Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s celebrated history but seems to have been, for 
this period, supplanted by a later poet, Wace; the loss 
is regrettable. Nor is this the only misfortune Gaimar 
has suffered, for he has been badly treated by his 
editors and consequently misjudged by historians of 
literature. 

Variety of style is, by the nature of his work, inevitable. 
At times he writes the dryest of annals; more often he 
gives a plain jog-trot chronicle with here and there a little 
touch which betrays his desire to enliven his narrative ; 
but where he breaks away from his written source he 
shows real literary ability. The story of Haveloc is 
pleasingly told and is well constructed, the secret of his 
birth being concealed until, artistically, the right moment. 
In the story of Buern Bucecarle, which accounts for the 
Danish settlement of Northumbria, he makes an adroit use 
of parallelism ; and in the story of Edgar and Aelfthryth 
works out his theme—a king’s friend who, sent to woo a 
lady, weds her himself; the later meeting, love, and 
ultimate union of the king and the lady—most skilfully. 
Very noticeable in both stories is his insistence on mutual 
confidence between husband and wife : there Buern forgives 
his wife, wronged in his absence, and promises vengeance 
because she confides in him ; here Aelfthryth turns against 
her husband and is held blameless because he has not 
confided in her. Throughout these narratives his style is 
lively without being ornate or inspired ; he can, and does 
show real feeling and understanding ; and occasionally he 
conveys a world of meaning by the simplest means. Is 
not his conclusion to the denunciation by St. Dunstan of 
Edgar and Eelfthryth after their marriage: 

‘*N’i valut rien sun predichier ; I] amad li, ele ot lui chier.”’ 

(‘‘ Nothing availed his preaching; he loved her, she held 

him dear.’’) 


pregnant in its simplicity ? 


‘‘Li Cumpoz Philipe de Thaun.’”’ Ed. E. Mall, 1873. 
“Le Bestiaire de Philippe de Thaun.’’ Ed. E. Walberg, 


1900. 

““ Anglo-Norman Lapidaries.’’ Ed. Studer and Evans, 
1924. 

Benedeit : ‘‘ Voyage of St. Brendan.”” Ed. E.G. R. Waters, 
1928. 


Gaimar: “‘ Estoire des Engleis.”’ 
C. Trice-Martin, 1888. 
“Le Lai d’Haveloc.” Ed. A. Bell, 1925. 


Ed. T. Duffus-Hardy and 
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The Bookman Gallery 


VERNON LEE 
By Desmond MacCarthy 


In the Week-End Library of the Bodley Head you will 
find three books by Vernon Lee. The first was added 
as long ago as 1927, and is called ‘‘ The Handling of Words.” 
The second is her exquisite little play, ‘“‘ Ariadne in 
Mantua,”’ bound up with ‘‘ Limbo,”’ a volume of essays ; 
and the third consists of selections from her earlier works. 
The quotation at the beginning of this anthology is a 
reference from Browning’s Asolando ”’ : 

“*, .. No, the book 
Which noticed how the walled growths wave,’ she said, 
‘Was not by Ruskin.’ I said, ‘ Vernon Lee ?’” 
Yes, she was already famous so long ago as that. 

I have been contemplating a series of articles called 
“Out of the Limelight.”” I shall begin with Vernon Lee. 
The difficulty of writing about her is that she is such a 
various author. I can only define her by saying that she 
is an essayist who is at once an esthete, a psychologist and 
an historian. 

Mr. Birrell once said that a man could live like a gentle- 
man on the ideas that he would find in Hazlitt; and the 
remark applies also to her essays. They swarm with ideas. 
Like Blake, she is ‘‘ dam’ good to steal from.”’ 

There is no doubt that Vernon Lee will be read by her 
posterity, for her work is a rare combination of intellectual 
curiosity and imaginative sensibility; but the majority 
of readers to-day are not aware of the stimulus and delight 
they might obtain from her books. Many are out of print, 
others forgotten. Fame to-day requires careful tending 
if it is to flourish, and Vernon Lee has been careless of hers. 
Possibly because fame came to her so easily in early youth, 
but chiefly I think because that disinterested ardour of 
attention, which is the life-breath of her prose, is apt to 
make its possessor oblivious of the chessboard on which the 
game of reputation is played. When Vernon Lee first 
began to write, good work looked after itself. The public 
was smaller and listened to the voice of authority; the 
rumour that Browning and Pater admired her was then 
enough to secure for her books respectful attention. Now 
in the roaring babel of evanescent praise, the verdicts of 
the few are hardly heard. Every recent book of Vernon 
Lee’s has been well reviewed; but alas, the effect of a 
good. review nowadays is made nugatory by equal praise 
being given to books almost worthless. It is not from 
lack of praise that good authors suffer now, but from the 
currency of praise having been debased. In her travel 
sketches she has hunted and captured the genius loci. 
In the art of weaving a delicate net of words in which to 
catch “‘ the spirit of place,’’ not even Henry James is more 
skilled. This can only be done by one who has an imagina- 
tive sense of the past, and an analytic interest in immediate 
impressions. Vernon Lee is gifted in both these respects ; 
and also in her later essays, ‘‘ The Spirit of Rome,” ‘“‘ The 
Sentimental Traveller,’’ ‘‘ The Haunted Woods,” ‘ The 
Tower of the Mirrors,’’ ‘‘ Genius Loci,’’ she found a style 
peculiarly adapted to this end. At first she wrote with 
Ruskinian fervour and Pateresque deliberation, but her later 
manner has something of the looseness of talk—let us call 
it an epistolary style. Let me give one example of her 
impressionism, and determination to define the source of a 
sensation. The following passage describes a visit to a 
small, immensely ancient Italian church : 

“‘ Towards sunset there came a long and heavy shower. 

‘The steps one goes down to the House of Pilate church, 
and the little paved hole in which it stands deep below the 
level of the present city, were muddy and full of pools. The 
church itself was dark, but for what came from the ill-lighted 
cloister within; and the great altar with its stairs and 
balconies, its look of being a temple, and a triumphal stage, 


and yet at the same time a pillory of some sort, loomed white 
in the dusk. At its foot, in an embrasure, flickered the only 
lamp, a glass cup with a nightlight, flat on the marble slab. 
There, I felt, was Jt. Jt. What? The something whose 
white drapery hangs limp like a corpse over the arms on the 
cross on the top of that church inside a church. The whole 
place was full of Jt: Jt, a vague terror and sorrow. But 
what frightened me was none of all this, but just a human 
being, a man, perhaps a tourist, standing still in the dusk 
before the altar. The sight of him almost made my heart 
stop. All that is what religion must have been for primeval 
man; and this little Templar’s church (or whatever in Italy 
takes the place of such) seems to be oozing with the mysteries 
of times long before Christianity or even paganism; the 
terror and sorrows of a nether world and of a nethermost 
soul.” 


On abstract subjects too she “‘ talks ’’ with her pen, though 
her thinking is precise. In ‘‘ Vital Lies,’’ in which she 
examines current philosophies of life, her style is often 
redundant, but it conveys the excitement of impromptu 
discussion. In ‘‘ The Handling of Words”’ she has fol- 
lowed a new line of inquiry. In one essay she examines 
in turn a page from Meredith, Kipling, Stevenson, Hardy, 
Henry James and Hewlett, to discover what kind of 
grammatical construction each favoured, and how far 
each author attained his effects through diffusion, concen- 
tration or repetition. The results are curious; so are 
her analyses of the syntax of De Quincey, the rhetoric of 
Landor and the dramatic use of the present tense in Carlyle. 
Her conclusions are extremely interesting to writers, and 
the essay on “ The Nature of the Writer” is extremely 
interesting to readers as well: 

“*To be more interested in the world, unselfishly, platonically 
passionately ; to understand more and more quickly; to 
feel things into their furthest ramifications, this is indeed the 
characteristic of the great writer, but tis his human superiority, 
not, believe me, his literary talent . . . a thing most difficult 
of definition, because the order of the universe, finding it 
vain in itself, has on the whole not given it a chance when 
separated from the human worth of the Writer. Yet we 
occasionally get a glimpse of it; either when the mere poverty 
of thought and feeling, the vacuity of the man, as in Gautier, 


d’Annunzio and, I grieve to say, Swinburne and Landor, 
show it through rents and threadbareness.”’ 


Here lies the justification of the criticism that seeks for 
the Man behind the Work. It is of course not his behaviour 
in private life which is evidence of his value, but the 
personality which acts upon us through his works. The 
passage expresses her central point of view as a critic. 

If there has been a development in her work it has been 
in the direction of becoming more psychological. ‘‘ We 
live in a historical age,’’ nineteenth-century critics used to 
say, conscious of their preoccupation with the past. Vernon 
Lee has written her later books during a period which, 
at any rate with equal accuracy, can be described as a 
psychological one. The two main characteristics of her 
books are that they are those of a writer at once sensitively 
receptive and passionately curious. It is the blend in them 
of the restless intellectual analyst and the aboundingly 
grateful zsthetic observer which makes them so fascinat- 
ing. Her curiosity has of course made her susceptible 
to the influence of contemporary theory and investigation. 
No science is changing more rapidly, or is really at bottom 
in a greater state of confusion, than psychology, and some 
of her work, based upon what was once the latest theory, 
has been undercut by later investigations. To a certain 
extent some of the notes and disquisitions in which the 
comparatively brief ‘‘ Ballet of the Nations”’ in “‘ Satan 
the Waster ”’ is embedded, have suffered from being under- 
cut by recent explanations of the unconscious. But the 
book remains the most thorough literary analysis of War 
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neurosis. It is an armoury stuffed with sharp pacifist 
weapons, a classic among anti-war books ; a work of ardent 
reasoning, eloquent and shrewd. 

It was inevitable that Vernon Lee should be one of the 
older writers most affected by the War. She hammers the 
enemies of Culture, in defence of that disinterested interest 
in men and times, in customs and ideas, which are different 

_from those contemporary and national, and of that faith 


which lies at the root of all Culture: that appreciation and 
learning are ends in themselves. The object of “‘ Satan 
the Waster’’ is to show by allegory and discourse how 
easy it is to enlist the virtues themselves on the side of 
the powers of destruction. One impression it cannot fail 
to leave behind: an uneasy distrust of, possibly a down- 
right contempt for, that glowing and dangerous emotion— 
moral indignation. 


A PLEA FOR SOME REPRINTS 
By Godfrey Childe 


The difficulties of discrimination in the endless flood of 
books at the present time are if anything increasing. 
Either the reader must surrender his right of private judg- 
ment and submit to a conglomerate decision of self- 
appointed, and sometimes self-styled eminent people, or 
he must wade through masses of hasty criticism and 
perhaps also wonder why latterly certain advertising 
should have become so feverish. It is precisely because 
of these difficulties that I urge the reprinting of certain 
novels of this century, whose vogue has passed and whose 
fate has been settled by sheer weight of numbers. Readers 
of the middle age will recall them sufficiently to endorse, 


I hope, my championship; perhaps go so far as to prefer ~ 


them to some of the silly, shapeless stuff which passes for 
fiction to-day but is as a rule based on malicious or 
romanticised portraits of one’s friends or acquaintances. 

At the beginning of this century, the publishing house of 
the Bodley Head was at its zenith. Through the acuteness 
of Mr. John Lane, it had issued the works of many of the 
leading figures of the nineties, finally identifying itself with 
the movement by publishing the Yellow Book as an earnest 
of its support. In rgo0r it published ‘‘ The Column,” a 
novel by Charles Marriott, and the first of some twenty-five 
which followed. Mr. Marriott is now the Art Critic of 
The Times and his writing is confined to the pages of that 
newspaper. But ‘“‘ The Column” is a remarkable, even a 
very good book. It is original, scholarly and informed 
throughout with the spirit of Hellenism, although the word 
is inadequate. One of the characters in the book says, “ I 
do not quite understand what that implies.” Indeed it is 
hard to find a word which will do justice to the book’s 
qualities. It is cultured, illuminated with true scholarship, 
written in beautifully clear, if allusive prose and lit at times 
by a brilliant felicity of phrase. The story tells of Daphne 
Hastings, daughter of a disciple of Greek ideals, whose 
ancestry has reached the heights of tragedy. There is no 
hero: rather the Column glistens on its Cornish cliff and 
dominates the book as it does the scene. Hastings has 
brought from Greece a single Doric column. 

“The shaft he caused to be set up on a little eminence 
overlooking the sea, and in full view of his bedroom window, 
that his waking eyes might rest first upon white marble 
and the august simplicity of sky and sea.” It is Daphne’s 
oracle: it shall be to her a sign, whether she stay beneath 
its enchanted shadow, dedicated to the Gods of old, a 
sacrifice, or descend to contact with the world. Fate 
plays a trick on her and brings her a husband whom only 
Mr. Marriott’s masterly character drawing saves us from 
detesting as the prig of prigs. His inability to reach her, 
her knowledge of dedication, her overshadowing by the 
unknown god, convince her that she has made a mistake: 
that Nature, Earth, are hers, and that she belongs for ever 


to the altar of an immortal, whose voice alone shall speak 
to her. 


The book moves with grace to an end where tragedy has 
lost its sting. Lifted into the upper air, it catches some- 
thing of the atmosphere of an old Greek play, in which a 
philosophical appreciation of the limitations of man invests 
with imperishable dignity the poor foibles of our kind. 

A complete right-about brings us to Roy Horniman, 
whose recent death is to be deplored. A brother of Miss 
Horniman, of Manchester Repertory fame, he was a 
novelist whose most brilliant genre was Edwardian Society, 
such as Mr. Osbert Sitwell and Miss Sackville West have 
since laid bare for us. It was High, but Horniman was a 
writer of pure comedy ; he neither satirised, nor regretted ; 
he revelled. He had a brilliant and subtle wit and a keen 
eye (and ear) for the nuances of polite society. He was at 
one time connected with the stage, whence’ no doubt came 
a sense of situation of which Mr. Coward might well be 
proud. His most successful book in this sense was perhaps 
“Bellamy the Magnificent,”’ a pure comedy, in which the 
Lord Bellamy of the title is discovered philandering with a 
French dressmaker by his gentleman’s gentleman, Stevens. 
Most unhappily the dressmaker in private life is Mrs. 
Stevens. It is most unfortunate. Stevens is implacable. 
The climax arrives when after some careful plotting and 
anonymous letter writing by Stevens, Bellamy is accused 
of cheating at cards: the cards are found, there is a brilliant 
little scene between Bellamy and Stevens and then the 
inevitable pistol shot. Stevens blandly informs the 
horrified house party that his lordship has not forgotten 
that he was a gentleman. 

*‘ Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret,’’ adapted for the stage in 
1908, was, in common with many of the best comedies, 
founded on a deception. Anthony Brooke, penniless and 
obscure, but obviously after Mr. Horniman’s own heart, 
accosts the Marquess of Cammarleigh on the latter’s door 
step and tells him that his secret is known. Blackmail ! 
but how lightly and with what charm that perversity is 
sketched. Old feuds are ended, the meanness of the 
Marquess is transformed into a new philanthropy. House 
parties, so beloved of the novelist, are assembled, act 
Hamlet together. The triumph of the self-appointed 
Private Secretary is not yet complete. The Marquess has 
a niece. It is only when Anthony and she bowl merrily 
away from St. Margaret’s that the former pricks the bubble 
ofa fulllength novel. ‘‘ By the way, what is your secret ? ”’ 
he asks. But Mr. Horniman refrains from giving the 
Marquess’s reply, as well he may. And so gay, so witty 
has been the dance that we do not miss the answer. 

Space forbids more than a mention of Mgr. Bickerstaffe- 
Drew (John Ayscough) who died in 1928. ‘‘ Gracechurch,”’ 
** Herdcott ”’ and “‘ San Celestino ”’ are works which would 
well bear reprinting for their mellow and unhurried charm. 
Leisurely and keenly observant as betokens a high 
ecclesiastical career, they have the strong bouquet of 
simpler days, and an unerring psychology. 

And we must have Forrest Reid’s ‘‘ Spring Song.” 

From such books as these—all of which have a merit 
beyond their short years—a really interesting series could 
be built, and some of the best and most deserving novels of 
the century saved from oblivion. No one’s nose would 
suffer in the process of rehabilitation nor would our present- 
day successes need to bat an eyelid. 


XUI 
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ON BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 
By Ralph Hill 


From the time of Pythagoras to the eighteenth century 
musical literature consisted for the most part of philo- 
sophical dissertations, scientific discussions of acoustics 
and technical treatises. Biography and history were rare, 
and criticism in its modern sense was unknown. Probably 
the first real musical critic and biographer was Johann 
Matheson (d. 1776), a prolific and satirical author, who 
wrote a Life of Handel and edited a weekly music 
newspaper. In 1776 the famous English musician, Dr. 
Burney, produced the first volume of his monumental 
‘General History of Music.’”’ It may be said that with these 
two works a new form of musical literature came into 
being, and biography, esthetics and criticism+began to 
occupy the attention of writers. During the nineteenth 
century many eminent musicians, such as Schumann, 
Berlioz, Liszt, Wagner and Hanslick, wrote books and 
articles on their art which were as noteworthy for excellence 
of literary style as for importance of musical content. 
Since that time books on every conceivable aspect of music 
have been published in considerable numbers, and in 
England alone a literature has been built up that can hold 
its own with any other branch of biography and criticism. 
One need go no further than the works of Sir Hubert Parry, 
Sir W. H. Hadow, Ernest Newman and W. J. Turner to 
prove this statement. 

It is a strange thing, however, that music-lovers in 
general, and professional musicians in particular, have 
always shown a marked reluctance for reading about 
their art; in fact, the average professional musician’s 
bookshelf rarely contains more than half a dozen or so text- 
books which would appear to serve merely as a reminder 
of student days. Consequently owing to the limited 
demand for musical literature, publishers have always 
adopted a rather haphazard method of exploiting a new 
book. After the customary reviews have appeared, 
occasionally backed up by an initial advertisement in a 
few daily newspapers and weekly literary journals, nothing 
more is ever heard of the work, and it is left to make its 
own way eventually to run out of print. A notable instance 
of this neglect is Ernest Newman’s “ Hugo Wolf,” which 
is undoubtedly one of the finest biographical and critical 
studies by an English critic, yet it has been out of print 
for some years, and probably over half of the singing 
fraternity are unaware of its existence ! 

Through the influence of the radio and gramophone, a 
new and keen musical public has evolved, a fair proportion 
of which, as many librarians will testify, is anxious to 
read about music as well as to listen. But the problem 
with which these new readers are confronted is what are 
the best books to buy or to borrow, since no public library 
or bookshop possesses anything like a complete, nor yet 
representative selection of musical literature. It should 
be of special interest therefore if I briefly recommend a 
small selection of books which ought to be read by every 
music-lover. 

. A general knowledge of musical history is of funda- 
mental importance, and books on this subject are fairly 
numerous. The best introduction is Percy Scholes’s admir- 
able “‘ The Listener’s History of Music”’ (17s. 6d. complete ; 
Oxford University Press). Mr. Scholes surveys the whole 


field from the beginning to the latest manifestations of 


contemporary composers, and his treatment is as lucid as 
the reading is interesting and thought-provoking. The 
development of music is shown in its relation to that of 
the other arts, so that each phase and movement, for 
instance the Romantic Movement, is seen in its proper 
perspective. Although copious music type examples are 
given, the reader is not presumed to possess necessarily a 
technical knowledge. Less ambitious in scope but similar in 
method is “An Outline of Musical History” (4s. 6d. ; 
Hogarth Press), which presents all the essential facts in 


a concise and readable manner. More advanced in applica- 
tion than the two above works is Sir Hubert Parry’s 
“Art of Music” (7s. 6d.; Kegan Paul), and although 
written nearly forty years ago it is generally considered 
the standard history. The chapters devoted to Greek 
Modes and Folk Music are particularly valuable, and those 
dealing with the growth of opera and the development of 
instrumental forms, such as the sonata and symphony, 
are models of their kind. To all intent and purpose Parry 
finishes his book with a masterly examination of Beethoven’s 
music, since what comes afterwards is merely a brief 
summary of the tendencies of Romantic composers from 
Schubert to Wagner. Approaching the subject in a more 
general sense, and paying little attention to dates and 
intimate technical details, Paul Bekker’s ‘“‘ The Story of 
Music ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Dent), an historical sketch of the changes 
in musical form, is an extremely interesting book which 
appeals to the musician as well as the ordinary cultured 
reader. 

A knowledge of a composer’s character, his life and the 
conditions of his period adds considerably towards the full 
appreciation of his work, which is largely conditioned by 
these factors—the greater the composer the more personal 
and autobiographical is his music. A beautifully written 
and useful volume is Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘‘ Studies of Great 
Composers ”’ (6s.; Routledge), which consists of eleven 
biographical studies of various composers, including Pales- 
trina and Wagner. The same author’s “ John Sebastian 
Bach” (9s.; Putnams) is one of the best English books 
on the composer, combining an account of Bach’s life with 
a finely balanced critical evaluation of his music. Newman 
Flower’s ‘‘ George Frederick Handel: His Personality and 
His Times ”’ (full edition, 21s.; slightly abridged, 3s. 6d. ; 
Cassell), like his fine book on “‘ Schubert (15s.; Cassell), 
is an outstanding literary achievement. In telling the 
story of Handel’s eventful life, the author gives a remark- 
able and vivid description of eighteenth century London and 
a splendid insight to the musical and theatrical conditions 
of the day. Mention of Schubert reminds me of Richard 
Capell’s “‘ Schubert’s Songs” (15s.; Benn), which is a 
notable critical analysis and estimate of Schubert’s entire 
song output. It is surprising that there are so few 
biographies of Mozart. Edward Holmes’s “‘ The Life of 
Mozart ” (2s.; Dent’s Everyman Series) after many years 
still takes first place; there is also Dyneley Hussey’s 
“Mozart ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Kegan Paul’s Masters of Music Series), 
which is a reliable account of the composer’s life, with quite 
able criticism of the music. 

Beethoven has inspired more literary effort than any 
ether composer excepting Wagner. Of the many books 
in print I select three which deserve special attention. 
W. J. Turner’s “ Beethoven” (18s.; Benn) contains a 
full and detailed account of the composer’s life, and an 
admirable and profound discussion of his music that 
obviously emanates from the mind of a sensitive musician 
and poet. More compact in biographical detail, and per- 
haps even more valuable as pure musical criticism, is 
Harvey Grace’s “ Beethoven”’ (7s. 6d.; Kegan Paul’s 
Master of Music Series). However, no Beethoven lover 
can afford to miss Grove’s “‘ Beethoven and His Nine 
Symphonies ” (gs. ; Novello), which includes an analysis 
of each great symphony together with an account of its 
genesis, based on information and extracts taken from the 
composer’s notebooks and correspondence. 

Undoubtedly the most brilliant English writer on music 
is Ernest Newman, whose books amply repay the closest 
study. As an authority on Wagner, Ernest Newman has 
few if any equals, and his book, ‘‘ Wagner as Man and 
Artist ’’ (12s. 6d.; John Lane), is a penetrating psycho- 
logical study of Wagner’s personality and a_ splendid 
piece of musical criticism. Another fine work by Ernest 
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Newman is his “‘ Musical Studies ”’ (5s. ; John Lane), consist- 
ing of six lengthy essays, of which “‘ Berlioz, Romantic and 
Classic,’ “‘ Programme Music ”’ and Richard Strauss and 
the Music of the Future’”’ are of supreme importance to 
the student. For genuine literary talent and profound 
musical knowledge I would place William Wallace and 
Sir W. H. Hadow next to Ernest Newman. William 
Wallace, who is equally eminent as a surgeon as he is a 
composer and author, has written an admirable biography 
of ‘“ Wagner” (7s. 6d.; Kegan Paul’s Masters of Music 
Series), but perhaps his literary talent is displayed to even 
better advantage in his illuminating character study of 
“Liszt, Wagner and the Princess’’ (10s. 6d.; Kegan 
Paul). Sir W. H. Hadow’s outstanding contribution to 
musical literature is the two volumes of ‘‘ Studies in Modern 
Music ”’ (5s. each; Seeley, Service). These studies com- 
prise biographical and critical essays on Chopin, Dvorak, 
Brahms, Schumann, Berlioz and Wagner. Written before 
the turn of the century, when the music of these composers 
was considered modern and ‘‘ advanced,’’ the author showed 
a critical acumen that was surprising, since practically all 
of his opinions hold good to-day. Of special importance 
is the essay, ‘‘ Music and Musical Criticism,’’ a discourse on 
method which attempts to lay the foundations of a definite 
system of music criticism. Hadow’s writings are charac- 
terised by imagination and purity of style, and he brings 
to his subject an enlightening influence which is the out- 
come of a mind richly endowed with the resources of a 
wide knowledge of many subjects outside the realm of 
music. 

For those who have a partiality for modern music I 
specially recommend a collection of brilliantly written 
essays by Cecil Gray under the title of ‘‘ A Survey of Con- 
temporary Music” (7s. 6d.; Oxford University Press). 
After a significant retrospect on the music of the nineteenth 
century, the author offers a provocative examination of 
the music of Strauss, Elgar, Sibelius, Van Dieren, Bela 
Barték and several others. 


In conclusion, I would like to mention two examples of 
the lighter side of musical literature, which are unique in 
their particular sphere. The first is Ernest Newmans’ 
“* A Musical Motley ” (5s.; John Lane), a tour de forse of 
pungent wit and biting satire, and Gerald Cumberland’s 
«« Set Down in Malice ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Grant Richards), a charm- 
ing book of reminiscences and clever character sketches 
of musicians in particular and artists in general. It is 
full of delightful irony. 


FOR JANEITES”’ 


It is the privilege and delight of all true “‘ Janeites,” I 
will not say to quarrel over, but to be discussing for ever, 
these fascinating questions of our favourite heroine, whether 
Fanny could ever have been happy with Henry Crauford, 
and all the other “ifs”’’ naturally arising from our 
admiration of the novelist and the children of her 
imagination. 

That I personally differ from Mr. Bailey, in his ‘‘ Intro- 
ductions to Jane Austen”’ (6s. ; Oxford University Press), 
on a great number of these points, no way diminishes my 
pleasure in going over them again with him; for as he 
rightly says, “it is by its own fault if sharing this rare 
and happy field of experience does not increase the store 
which each sharer already possessed.” 

But I must confess to surprise at finding that Mr. Bailey 
has revived the old conception of Jane Austen’s art as 


_ something entirely new and independent, mysteriously 


springing into almost full maturity, sui generis, with no 
indebtedness to study and criticism of her predecessors. 
A work of genius like ‘‘ Evelina,’ all innocent of tech- 
nique, may well be reckoned a purely spontaneous expres- 
sion of its author’s untutored individuality, but the finished 
art of “‘ Pride and Prejudice’ or ‘‘Emma’”’ must be the 
outcome of an intellect alert to watch and question, the 
practitioners of fiction. 

By ignoring origins Mr. Bailey has been led to judge 
each novel as a separate, unrelated entity—overlooking 
the clear and interesting developments from the parody 
of ‘“‘ Northanger Abbey ”’ to the portraiture of Per- 
suasion.’”” Thus he dismisses the first tale as an “ un- 
important ’’ burlesque of Mrs. Radcliffe, ignoring the far 
subtler and more interesting improvements on Fanny 
Burney; altogether misses the great significance of 
“Love and Freindship” ; while failing to note that the 
merits and defects of ‘‘ Mansfield Park”’ are largely due 
to its being the first plot Miss Austen herself entirely 
invented from real life, without any guidance or hints 
from earlier novels. 

In detail also he has ventured upon some opinions 
so startling that they will be debated among all “‘ Janeites ”’ 
—that, for instance, ‘‘ Mr. Woodhouse is not a gentleman,”’ 
and that the marrying of Robert Ferrars to Lucy Steele 
is a “‘ violent and incredible ’’ device. And I for one see 
no difficulty in believing every ‘“‘ word of the rambling 
story of Mrs. Smith and Mr. Elliot”’; no “ absurdity ” 
in ‘‘the incident on the Cobb’; no ‘ melodrama” 
in Catherine’s Radcliffe-fed ‘‘ delusions about General 
Tilney.” 

Finally, I do not know on what authority Mr. Bailey 
assumes that the twenty-third of ‘‘ Persuasion ’’ was “ the 
only chapter Jane ever rewrote.’’ We are practically told 
that the whole of ‘“ Elinor and Marianne” and “ First 
Impressions ’”’ were rewritten; and ‘‘ The Watsons”’ is 
clearly a very much revised first draft of “Emma.” I do 
not believe that Miss Austen*ever entrusted a manuscript 
to print until she had “ carefully culled” and considered 
all possible alternatives of expression, with “‘ caution and 
criticism.”’ 

Yet I have only thanks to offer Mr. Bailey for once more 
leading me over the enchanted ground, and for many wise, 
most interesting suggestions of loyal enthusiasm to Miss 
Austen’s art. 

R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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Contemporary Foreign Writers 


X-ANDRE MAUROIS 


By Francis Watson 


You English,” I once heard M. André Maurois remark 
during a conversation on lyric poetry, “‘ have the advantage 
of us. Your poets die young”’; which may be taken 
either as a somewhat vapid epigram or as an indication of 
shrewd understanding of the lyrical genius of the English 
race. Appreciating Maurois’s critical faculty, I prefer the 
latter reading. It is clear that he likes poets sensitive 
enough to feel the flowers growing over them. He likes 
characters, real or imaginary, whose impressions are lively, 
whose sensual perceptions are acute, whose ideas are 
freshly and not morbidly coloured by the realisation that 
life is short. Hence “ Ariel,’’ hence ‘‘ Byron,’”’ works to 
which the author brought an enthusiasm rare in the history 
of biography, and capable, when coupled with the diligent 
researches of a trained mind, of producing masterpieces. 

This Maurois, then, is obviously a Romantic of the 
deepest dye. Perhaps I have given him an unfortunate 
send-off, for there seems little logical reason why one who 
styles himself a critic should reserve the favour of his 
approval for poets who die young. The answer of course 
is that Maurois has sufficient of the Romantic to colour his 
preferences, and sufficient of the Classic to subdue and 
catholicise his taste. He is neither afraid nor ashamed of 
his heart, but he has a head that anybody might envy. 
If a touch of Romanticism gives him his direction, a leaven 
of Classicism supplies his method. Who but a light-toed 
Romantic who takes his daily exercise on the parallel bars 
of Classicism could have produced for Shelley the epithet 
“cristallin’’? ‘Life like a dome of many-coloured 
glass’ may have given him the first inspiration, but the 
result is a synthesis of self-disciplinatory scholarship. And 
if, in a broad summary of Maurois’s outlook and achieve- 
ments, a fault is to be found, it is in an occasional too 
heavy application of that Classical brake. ‘‘ Climats,”’ 
thought Maurois, after it was finished, was a trifle too polite. 
His business is with essentials, and the suavity of his 
manner may from time to time cloak the deep gravity of 
his purpose. Which after all is rather pleasant. 

But this is to pass too swiftly over the stages which led 
André Maurois to the position of eminence in Anglo- 
French letters which he now occupies. Anyone can see 
from his writings what it is that attracts him in his English 
subjects ; but how did he come to write about Englishmen 
at all ? 

In 1914 Maurois had been married for four years to a 
Russian lady who had been educated in England; he had 
spent holidays on the English coast ; and his knowledge of 
the language was sufficient to be of value to his country 
during the War. Useless for him to protest: ‘‘ Mais c’est 
absurde—je ne suis pas Anglais!’’ It was as a liaison 
officer that he saw the War, through English eyes, while all 
the time his sharp French senses were seizing impressions 
of his English comrades-in-arms. The result was “ Les 
Silences du Colonel Bramble,’’ published in 1918 and 
followed a year later by an English edition. There was no 
question of its success. A Frenchman, toying with stock 
characters, had found the Englishman. It was a discovery 
even more welcome to the English, who were but faintly 
aware of the existence of any such creature, than to the 
French, who had at any rate read their Kipling and formed 
their own ideas. 

Aurelle, the quiet little man with the poet’s mind, the 
philosopher’s temperament and the journalist’s notebook 
that is as full of the Colonel’s eloquent silences as of 
Dr. O’Grady’s scarcely less eloquent conversation—here is 
Maurois’s first disguise. It is a vain and foolish pursuit to 
be continually tracing references and piecing together 


evidence to prove that a work is so many parts auto- 
biographical and the rest fictitious. But for the reader 
of Maurois each thread that draws him back to the writer 
himself has its value and its fascination, because it keeps 
before him that humanity which, informing all Maurois’s 
work, whether as critic, novelist, or biographer, has given 
him so firm a place in the affections of a very wide public. 

All his life Maurois has been a seeker, and he is still by 
all reasonable standards a young man. Time is no barrier 
to him in his search for the key to the power that makes a 
man great, the conflict that makes him unhappy, the 
passion that makes him human and the reason that makes 
him noble. The mainsprings of sentiment, the sources of 
action, once found, may bring with them some faint reply 
to the eternal questions of whence and whither. This is 
Maurois’s humanity, and it is necessary to understand the 
heart that provides the motive before considering the head 
that dictates the approach. 

To question, in “‘ Climats,’’ where Philippe Marcenat 
ends and André Maurois begins would be impertinent. 
This beautiful novel is too intimate for that. The diffi- 
culties may be Maurois’s own, the nature of the central 
character’s childhood and escape from the factory certainly 
(as in the earlier ‘‘ Bernard Quesnay ”’) can be paralleled 
in the author’s own life. But the book would not hold 
the reader as it does if it had nothing but a personal appli- 
cation to the experiences and emotions of a certain neat 
and sympathetic-looking Frenchman whom one has seen 
quietly reading at the next desk to oneself in the British 
Museum Reading Room. The problems which Maurois 
enunciates, reveals with calmly tragic intensity, and leaves 
to be solved only by a quiescent philosophy, are the 
problems of Everyman. “ Climats”’ is his greatest piece 
of creative writing, and should be better known in England 
than itis. It was translated under the title of ‘‘ Whatever 
Gods May Be,”’ but the translation was bad, and I doubt 
whether the book has one English reader for every twenty 
who read “‘ Les Silences”’ and “ Disraeli.” A relation of 
the plot would, I suppose, appear trite enough. On the 
face of it, it is an ordinary “ triangle”” novel—one man 
and two women. Philippe marries first one and then the 
other, and his story is told from his own aspect and that 
of Isabelle; with Odile, the scarcely tangible yet utterly 
human dream-woman hovering over both. And“ Climats” 
must be read to be believed. Returning to “ Ni Ange ni 
Béte,” the earlier novel seems an almost adolescent groping 
for a fictional method beside the flowering of a genius 
which, if not yet sure of its end, has at any rate made 
some choice of the road. 

There was much before the appearance of “ Climats,”’ 
however, which showed Maurois to have the capabilities of 
a novelist. There is, I am convinced, more to come which 
will strengthen his position in that field. But it is as a 
biographer, as “‘ the Frenchman who writes about English- 
men,” that he is chiefly known, and the tracing of the link 
between novelist and biographer may indicate the qualities 
of both, 

Biography, good, bad and indifferent, is probably at 
the present time a more saleable commodity than it has 
ever been in the past. Unfortunately the good, bad and 
indifferent seem to meet with equal success, with possibly 
a slight advantage in favour of the indifferent. There is 
the measured, egotistical scholarship of Mr. Lytton 
Strachey. There is the exaggerated ‘‘ Massenmensch ”’ 
class of megalomaniac romance from Germany. There are 
the supposedly risqué lives of Cleopatra and Casanova and 
other splendid sinners of history served up for the 
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delectation of the Hollywood mind. And there is Maurois, 
who writes biographies because he loves his subjects and 
whose biographies are good for the same reason. 

Those who had the good fortune to sit at the feet of 
M. Maurois in the Great Hall of Trinity a few years ago, 
when he gave the Clark lectures since published as ‘‘ Aspects 
de la Biographie,’’ and those who have read them in their 
printed form, will have no difficulty in understanding his 
method of treatment. “De quels élements,” he asked, 
“‘ disposons-nous pour découvrir la vérité sur un homme ? ” 
That is his task—to discover the truth—not to glorify his 
own research, to tickle the palates of the mass-educated, 
or to burst bubble reputations. And having at last come 
upon the truth about one particular man he can point us, 
in a hundred ways, towards the truth about mankind 
which he himself is so diligently seeking. He starts his 
work in the obvious way—with documentation—but with 
a thoroughness which is a shining example to the slick 
rehashers of the lives of the world’s adventurers. His 
study of his subject, however, is not of the vainglorious 
and usually superficial sort which declares itself in pompous 
foot-notes and a profusion of irritating asterisks. It was 
simply to refute the charges of inaccurate ‘‘ romanticising ”’ 
brought against him after the appearance of “ Ariel ’’ that 
he abandoned the reticence natural to his scholarship and 
took to publishing with his biographies a list of sources 
and works consulted. These lengthy lists reveal his 
method—as borne out in the Clark lectures—of consulting 
every available work (and what is not available in the 
British Museum ?) on the man in question, while reserving 
an invariable preference for first sources—the evidence of 
the man himself. 

“ Je donnerais volontiers la vie de Byron par Moore, et 
Elze, et Edgcumbe, et tous les autres, et méme Trelawny, 
pour ces quelques pages du journal.’’ These pages of 
Byron’s diary at Ravenna he reproduces in their entirety 
in Chapter XXXI of his biography. A lesser man would 
have contented himself with a couple of quotations and 
transcribed the rest as his own work. Yet even diaries 
and private letters are not always reliable. Sure of him- 
self, by that mimétisme involontaire, a man may write 
his diary for posterity, and he will present in his corre- 
spondence different faces to different friends. This will 
not do. Maurois wants the truth. All documents are 
“a la condition d’étre interprétées par une imagination 
créatrice.’”” And Maurois, a biographer, if ever there was 
one, with a creative imagination, brings to his study an 
acute intelligence and a deep human sympathy which, 
though they may produce debatable conclusions, do at 
any rate infuse into his work a life that is lacking from 
many more trusted accounts. 

The objections which led Maurois to indicate his refer- 
ences in an index further prompted him to include in 
“ Byron ” far more verse quotations than he did in “‘ Ariel.” 
It is certainly a fact that one puts down the earlier work 


with a complete mind-picture of a man but with relatively 
small idea of a poet—which may be a criticism rather of 
the reader than the writer, for it would be foolish to suppose 
that it is by quotations only, or even chiefly, that the 
poet is revealed. But the life of Shelley found a wide 
English public, and in ‘‘ Byron,”’ with both French and 
English readers in view, Maurois felt himself compelled to 
introduce quotations by translating them apologetically 
into very excellent unrhymed French verse. Reading the 
two books in English, where the poet’s own words could be 
given, the reasons for this change are not of course so 
apparent, and a hasty judgment may thereby provide an 
unjust comparison between the two—which is my only 
reason for mentioning a comparatively unimportant point. 

One word on Maurois as a critic will apply equally well 
to his biographical work. Let him say it himself, and if 
the following quotation from the essay on Ruskin and Wilde 
does not make you go out and buy “ Etudes Anglaises ” 
then you can have but small appreciation of the mind that 
can view every subject from a new and personal and yet 
fundamentally convincing aspect. Maurois has described 
Wilde’s arrest : 

‘“‘ Cette arrestation de Wilde est une date trés importante 
dans Vhistoire littéraire et morale de ]’Angleterre. Elle 
effraya beaucoup de gens qui se laissaient tenter par 
l’esthétisme nouveau ; elle marque la fin du romantisme, 
l’échec de la révolte de l’individu. <A partir de ce moment, 
les forces sociales l’emportent en Angleterre, et la place de 
Kipling est préte.”’ 

Maurois’s intensive study of Byron, Disraeli, Wilde and 
others has no doubt had its effect upon his own style. It 
is by no means pretentiously epigrammatical ; but his love 
for a telling phrase opens for us—as the phrases of others 
must have done for him—hitherto undreamed of windows 
from which new and captivating views may be obtained. 
Read the chapter-headings in ‘‘ Byron,” the quotations 
that introduce his novels, and say, if you will, that he is 
at the mercy of the phrase; but admit that he can make 
words live and grow. ‘La vie est trop courte pour étre 
petite ’’-—one may speculate romantically as to whether 
it was not this very saying that induced him to write the 
Life of Disraeli. ‘‘ Italy, oh Italy! thou who hast the 
fatal gift of beauty.” ... Maurois went there, after 
following Byron into many strange corners, to put the 
finishing touches to the work. And one day, leaving the 
Reading Room of the British Museum for the lunch in a 
small, cheap restaurant which he has described—‘‘ a novel 
on my knee, and in front of me a cup of tea, a slice of 
ham, and two pennyworth of jam ’”—he will turn aside to 
the Manuscript Department and read that last letter of 
Nelson’s with Lady Hamilton’s writing scrawled across the 
foot of it: ‘‘ Wretched, miserable Emma. Oh, glorious, 
happy Nelson ! ”’ 

Perhaps he has already done so, many times. I hope so, 
for ‘‘ La Vie de Nelson’ is waiting to be written—and read. 


The Bookshelf 


MEMORIES OF LITERARY LONDON By 


And Some Thoughts on Publishing 


“A Bachelor's London.” By Frederic Whyte. 


I2s. 6d. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. Frederic Whyte brings a measure of novelty into his 
literary recollections by writing for the most part from the 
point of view of a publisher’s reader or assistant and by 
dealing mostly with average authors and normal experi- 
ences. Add that an amiable personality comes through 
the easy and unpretentious writing, and the two principal 
recommendations to this volume have been stated. 

As to the first point, like everyone else who has lived 
in literary London for any considerable time, Mr. Frederic 
Whyte is able on occasion to parade an eminent celebrity. 


T. Earle Welby 


He once had a letter from Swinburne ; he once had lunch, 
in circumstances which he records with pleasant malice, 
at the house of Henry James; he persuaded Galton to 
write autobiography, and so on and so forth. But it is not 
for the few and brief glimpses of authors of the first order 
that readers will go to Mr. Whyte’s amiable pages. Rather 
will they go there for a light, cheerful and, within limits set 
by discretion, a candid account of how things went thirty 
and more years ago with the ordinary professional writer 
and the ordinary publisher. 

It would be idle to disguise that, whatever might be in 
preparation or happening at the Rhymers’ Club, in the 
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offices of 
Yellow Book,” or 
of the more signifi- 
cant Savoy,”’ or 
at the Café Royal, 
the publishers with 
whom Mr. Whyte 
was mainly associa- 
ted were somewhat 
philistine persons. 
We are not to jeer 
at them for that ; 
it is only by pub- 
lishing as a philis- 
tine for philistines 
that a publisher 


—-.. Frederic Whyte. can acquire the 
means of publishing 
in fits of enlightened 


enthusiasm for those who are not philistines. But certainly 
some of the publishers of that period missed big chances 
very complacently. Before Mr. Whyte himself went to 
Messrs. Cassell, that firm had employed both Henley and 
Oscar Wilde, the former as an art critic decidedly too 
advanced and too combative for their taste, the latter in 
the absurd position of editor of a commonplace paper for 
women. But whatever the chances the firm lost with 
individual authors and editors, in pursuit of its ‘general 
policy it certainly gave the public some valuable books, 
among them the social history of England edited by 
H. D. Traill, and various series. In any event, as Mr. 
Whyte, who subsequently was Stead’s literary editor on 
that daily paper which lived for about five minutes, and 
who has since been his biographer, might well have pointed 
out, Messrs. Cassell can be credited with genius for 
discovering coming writers and setting them to congenial 
tasks when contrasted with Stead. The legend of him as 
in some sort a great editor is perhaps the most ridiculous 
of all the legends of journalism. There was a time when 
he had both Mr. Bernard Shaw and Oscar Wilde on his 
staff, without in the least perceiving their capabilities. 
He saw so little of the brilliance which Wilde produced in 
the briefest reviews of the most worthless books, that he 
continued to foist on him books which really deserved 
no notice at all. He had so little eye for the growth of 
reputations that when he came to launching his new daily 
paper he solemnly offered Mr. Bernard Shaw, who had 
meanwhile become the darling of many intellectuals and 
the terror of quite a large public, precisely the same 
remuneration that had been doled out on the old evening 
paper years before. Things must have been much better 
when Mr. Whyte went to Messrs. Methuen, but even there 
from time to time there were some odd selections of authors 
forajob. It is from Mr. Whyte’s pages that I learn for the 
first time how near we came to missing what, though 
certainly not in the category of Boswell or Lockhart, is in 
its own order one of the finest of English literary bio- 
graphies—Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s life of Byron. The 
thing, it appears, was to have been entrusted to the mildly 
amusing trifler and man-about-town who was ‘“ Marma- 
duke ”’ in Truth. 

Mr. Whyte’s natural modesty prevents him from making 
any considerable claim for the publisher’s reader or adviser ; 
and contrary to common belief, the better publishers 
seldom claim much credit for themselves; and the 
tendency of editors to regard themselves as simply doing 
their job is notorious. But the truth of the matter is that 
between them the members of these three professions exert 


an enormous, seldom recognised influence on literature ; 
and I very much wish that Mr. Whyte would devote him- 
self, in collaboration with someone who has had more to do 
with severely literary journalism and publishing, to a 
history of that influence during the last forty years. To 
be sure, positive genius largely goes its own way; but 
the bulk of the better literature of any age is a product 
of talent, not of genius, and even genius is pretty often 
restricted or encouraged by the nature of the opportunity 
which editors and publishers provide. For a random 
instance, the modern essayist is distinguished from Lamb 
and Hazlitt not only by being a rather smaller person, but 
by the arbitrary limits of the ‘‘ middle’ article in the 
weekly review. The editors of such reviews may think 
they are settling no more than the layout of their papers, 
but they are actually determining the future form of the 
English essay. Again, the publisher who requires, as only 
the day before yesterday most publishers did require, the 
novel to make three hundred and twenty pages is creating 
one kind of novelist, and the publisher who now incites 
authors to the novel of close on nine hundred pages is 
creating another. 

The most of the men with whom Mr. Whyte worked, or 
whom he now and then met, were what without offence one 
may Call practical men of letters and editors and publishers ; 
they went the way in which there seemed to be fewest 
obstacles. But it is not to be supposed, if the subject may 
be raised to a level to which Mr. Whyte would smilingly 
refuse to clamber, that men of genius or fine talent are 
either always in high rebellion against the commercial 
conditions of production, or beautifully unaware of them. 
There are notable instances to the contrary, but the most 
of those who have either genius or fine talent are dis- 
concertingly accommodating when it comes to a question 
of how and at what length and by what method their work 
shall be given to the public. As the quarrel with the stage 
is that of small, rather sterile intellectuals and not Shake- 
speare’s, so the mournful hullaballoo about contemporary 
conditions in publishing or journalism is nearly always that 
of persons more anxious to persuade us of extraordinary 
latent gifts than that of men with the faculty of achieve- 
ment. It is characteristic very often of genius, quite often 
of fine talent, to be ready to shape itself into whatever 
form is presented to it. Humility or pride, willingness to 
be limited or consciousness that it will infallibly burst 
through the limitations in every but the obvious way, great 
artistic ability is far more docile than small and highly self- 
conscious intellectuality. 

And then there is that business of continuing to live in 
a world of butchers and bakers and very promptly rendered 
bills, with the objection of the artist, sensuous as he must 
be, to the grim notion of “‘ cultivating literature on a little 
oatmeal.’”’ Potboiling has been made unreasonably a term 
of reproach; surely it all depends on the results of that 
process. The most of the persons with whom Mr. Whyte 
deals were not aspirants to much more than managing to 
keep the pot a-simmer, and individually they may not 
very much have mattered, but collectively they gave oppor- 
tunities, which could not otherwise have been had, to 
the writers for whom it was necessary that the pot 
should be ample and boil persistently. Before we 
condemn commercial literature out and out, we should 
call to mind the truth that certain men of genius 
need material success for the realisation of their genius, 
and that there would be little prospect of material success 
for anyone if most literature of a humbler order were 
not being produced almost entirely with the motive of 
gain. 
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SOME VICTORIAN 


‘“*T wants to make your flesh creep” 


“ Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu, and Others.” By S. M. 
Ellis. 18s. (Constable.) 

The very laudable desire of the Fat Boy confronting the 
Old Lady can be defended on many grounds. To have 
one’s flesh made to creep is to have one’s whole being 
removed from the humdrum material plane to a realm of 
much finer and more acute emotions; it is to have one’s 
complacency shattered so that an awareness of the dual 
nature of man can creep through the breach. To have 


Wilkey-Collins. 


From an unpublished drawing by Leslie Ward (Spy) made in 1862, 
when the artist was eleven years old, 


By permission of Misses Ward. 


From “* Wilkie Collins, Le Fanu and Others,” by S. M. Ellis (Constable). 


one’s flesh made to creep is also to be amused. To make 
the flesh of others creep is to secure a claim on their grati- 
tude which is translated into fame, money and affection. 
A great humanist might well cry: ‘‘ Let who will write 
the nation’s psychological analyses, if I can but write its 
shockers.” 

The successful ‘‘ shocker ’”’ must offer one of two things 
to the enrapt reader. It must either present him with a 
central figure in whose being he can identify himself, or it 
must present him with a series of circumstances in the 
* contemplation of which he can escape from the less stirring 
surroundings of his own life. A delinquent asked by the 
magistrates why he got drunk, made the now famous reply 
that it was the quickest way out of Manchester. The 
shocker addict has exactly that defence. From the mental 
Manchester of mid-Victorianism there were many such 
ways of escape, and in his newest volume Mr, S. M. Ellis 
discusses pleasantly the professional pathfinders. 

In the days of Jane Austen the “ horror”’ story had 
its vogue and captured its thousands; in the days of 
Wilkie Collins and Le Fanu it had a second spring and 
captured its tens of thousands. In our own time it has 
made a universal conquest. The chief interest therefore 
of this volume, as it seems to me, is the revelation of the 
kind of man who entered into the heritage of Monk Lewis, 
and preceded in that estate Algernon Blackwood and 
Edgar Wallace. Monk Lewis did not disdain the thrill 


“FAT BOYS” By 


Collin Brooks 


of dropping one of his characters into a pit full of decom- 
posing bodies; Mr. Wallace has powerfully worked on 
our emotions with the spectacle of a very modern chauffeur 
solemnly playing a child’s game with his big adult brothers 
whom a malevolent doctor has rendered idiots. The Monk 
Lewis technique was to pile horror upon horror’s head, 
with little regard for inherent credibility; the Wallace 
technique has varied, but it has always been a workman- 
like, economic presentation of situations into which, given 
the world as we know it, any ordinary person might find 
himself. Monk Lewis and his contemporaries were mostly 
“ bucks "’ who, like Whyte Melville, wished their friends to 
assume that writing was a mere incidental hobby. Mr. 
Wallace would not disdain to be regarded as a business 
man in the wholesale line for thrills. The mid-Victorians 
in the trade were mostly honest bourgeois playing at being 
Bohemians, and never quite sure whether they were work- 
ing journalists or great literary artists. They were, almost 
without exception, men of a wide but undisciplined culture, 
and affected by an odd habit of playing, as it were, at being 
characters in their own fiction. Mortimer Collins crying 
for ‘‘ oysters galore!’’ and steadfastly insisting upon 
wearing his velvet jacket and old straw hat on all occasions 
—even at a Lord Mayor’s banquet; Crossley and Harri- 
son Ainsworth making a cult of wine; Le Fanu dying 
haunted by a strange recurring dream of a foreboding 
old mansion which “ fell at last’ at the moment of his 
death; even Wilkie Collins revelling in the amateur 
theatricals of Dickens’ “‘ Splendid Strollers ’’—they lived 
with a flaiy which would not have disgraced or disfigured 
the heroes of their books. 

In his examination of the craftsmanship of the ten 
subjects of his present examination—mostly experts in 
the gentle art of flesh-creeping—Mr. Ellis emphasises 
several aspects of their work to which little justice has 
been done. The careful economy of Wilkie Collins in the 
achievement of his effects, his perfect use of scenic descrip- 
tion as a means of creating in the reader the right emotional 
receptivity for the actual “thrill”? which he is about 
to contrive by incident or the establishment of relation- 
ships, is but one example of this deliberate self-conscious 
use of artistry in words which has been overshadowed by 
the more obvious mastery of mere plot. 

The liberties which were taken with the form of the novel 
at that time have often proved an irritant so great to 
modern readers that the works have stayed unread. 
Mortimer Collins, the wanton of long personal digressions, 
carried to a fault the freedom which Peacock and Thackeray 
always felt to interpose themselves between the characters 
of their stories and their readers, just as Dickens carried 
to a fault the habit of rebuking his generation by apostro- 
phising some selected and favourite character, like Tom 
Pinch, in terms of loving approbation. Reading Mr. Ellis’s 
sympathetic biographical studies, one finds this irritation 
lessening, and almost reaches a plane of sympathy when 
it becomes feasible that the digressional method was not 
perhaps so artless as it now seems. There are more ways 
of creating reader-suspense than one, and there are more 
ways than one of alternately heating and cooling the 
reader’s blood as a preliminary to the impingement upon 
his emotions of a particular, designed shock. The truth 
of the matter no doubt is that practitioners like Mortimer 
Collins felt a greater kinship with the ancient aural 
tale-teller than the modern master permits himself to 
show. 

Mr. Ellis has produced a book of almost inexhaustible 
interest. It may be read lightly as a collection of studies 
in personality. It may be read more attentively as a series 
of examinations of the craftsmanship of half-forgotten 
workers in a particular fictional genre, chiefly the novel of 
incident and thrill. It may be read as the survey of a 
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distinct period in English letters, viewed through representa- 
tive workers. It may be read for the amusement one 
derives from a character-piece in costume, from a play 
by Tom Robertson. It may be read as a rebuke to one’s 
pride in the inventiveness of the moderns. (The con- 
temporary Press devoted many columns to the daring of 
Mr. Wells in introducing living persons into “‘ Clissold,”’ 


but poor Mortimer Collins was always in hot water for 
making his novels the vehicles of criticism of his con- 
temporaries. ‘‘ Bulldog Drummond,” that popular apostle 
of the muscular, seems to our reading Mr. Ellis to be no more 
than a grandson of Lawrence’s “‘ Guy Livingstone ”’ or of 
one of Lever’s ‘‘ two-fisted ’’ heroes.) However it is read, 
it is worth the reading. 


GANDHI AND INDIA 


Naked Fakir.”” By Robert Bernays. tos. 6d. 
(Gollancz.) 


‘* Mahatma Gandhi at Work.” Edited by C. F. An- 
drews. 12s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 


“ M. Gandhi: the Man-’ By Millie Graham Polak. 
With a Foreword by C. F. Andrews. 5s. (Allen & 
Unwin.) 

‘“A Word to Gandhi: The Lesson of Ireland.” By 


Brigadier-General F. P. Crozier. 5s. (Williams & 
Norgate.) 


‘** India Insistent.’””’ By Sir Harcourt Butler. 3s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 


Mr. Gandhi is a prince among journalists. He can be 
trusted to procure for himself a very good Press wherever 
he goes. Young India, which he has edited for many years, 
has probably a larger circulation than any other weekly 
or daily in India. Mr. Gandhi is a saint: Young India 
is just as edifying as the Church Times or the Methodist 
Recorder. Mr. Gandhi is a social reformer: Young India 
beats the War Cry. Mr. Gandhi is a politician: Young 
India has a bigger hold upon the political intelligentsia of 
India than the Times of India in Bombay or the Statesman 
in Calcutta. Special correspondents of prominent dailies 
in London have been known to wait idly in their hotel 
until the appearance of Young India. This gives their 
readers enough Indian curry for an entire week—and it is 
really hot stuff. 

Mr. Gandhi is Mr. Garvin and Mr. Sidney Dark and the 
Dean of St. Paul’s all in one. But he is a better 
showman than them all. He will have the audience 
that Savonarola and Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Ivor 
Novello wanted all their lives. ‘‘ Iam not a poseur,”’ 
he insists; and when an American movietone com- 
pany wanted to ‘‘ shoot ’’ him in the act of conversing 
with the young Englishmen of Bombay, all of whom 
wore immaculate evening dress, he declined to pose 
for the camera. None the less, he insisted upon 
arriving at the front entrance of the spacious if 
barbaric Taj Mahal Hotel. His Congress secretaries 
took care that the time of his arrival should be well 
advertised in the vernacular Press. 

He is a saint and a showman, an ascetic and an 
actor, a sentimentalist and a man of iron. There 
are few more baffling figures in the public life of 
India. Yet it is not impossible to understand his 
philosophy—the pacifism of the Quaker, the socialism 
of Tolstoy, the social righteousness of John Ruskin ; 
Western ideals assimilated by an Oriental for the 
avowed purpose of expelling the West from the 
East. No wonder Mr. Gandhi is able to establish 
such cordial relations with young Englishmen. Each 
has experienced the shock of the same ideas. 

Mr.’ Gandhi, the journalist, persuades other 
journalists to do his publicity. For all the books 
now under review are journalistic efforts—albeit very 
stimulating journalism. There is to begin with Mr. 
Robert Bernays’s ‘‘ Naked Fakir.’’ Mr. Bernays, a 
former President of the Oxford Union, found himself 
in India last Christmas. He intended to leave the 
country within six weeks. But India had become 
the most significant country in the post-war world. 
The first session of the Round Table Conference 
ended triumphantly. Mr. Gandhi and his followers 
were released from jail. Lord Irwin and Mr. Gandhi 
framed the remarkable Delhi Pact. And since Mr. 
Bernays is a very well-known and able journalist— 
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in fact an assistant editor of the News-Chronicle—what 
else could he do but prolong his stay? It was not until 
Lord Willingdon had commenced his difficult Viceroyalty 
that Mr. Bernays at last slipped out of the country. Mr. 
Bernays stayed in India as long as the author of ‘‘ Mother 
India’’ had stayed. He has written a readable book. If 
he had stayed a few months longer, he might have written 
a great book. But if he had lived in the country for as 
many years as he has months, he might not have written a 
book at all. The infinite complexities of Indian politics 
would have destroyed the fine balance of his judgment. 

Too often Mr. Bernays is in a hurry. He tells us that 
Pandit Motilal Nehru wore a flowing beard. Pandit Motilal 
Nehru was the handsomest man in Indian political life. 
When he was dying, the mirror showed him his emaciated 
features. They distressed him so much that he would 
allow none of his friends who had seen him in active life 
to revisit him. What curses would he not pronounce 
upon a man who declared that his Florentine chin was 
concealed behind a flowing beard ? 

But Mr. Bernays’s book, in spite of errors, is probably 
the best and the freshest of all the books now under review. 
The author was an eyewitness of some of the most signifi- 
cant events in post-war India. He admires Lord Irwin 
and Mr. Gandhi for the right reasons, and he has what 
they admire in each other—the gift of courage. 

Scarcely less journalistic are the second volume of 


Mahatma Gandhi To-day. 
From “ Mahatma Gandhi at Work” (Allen & Unwin). 
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Mr. Gandhi’s autobiography and Mr. Polak’s story of 
““Mr. Gandhi: the Man.” They concern life in South 
Africa, and Mr. Gandhi’s life there is now rather an 
ancient story. Moreover Mr. Andrews—‘ Pandit Charlie 
Andrews”’ as he is known from one end of India 
to the other—is concerned with both publications. In 
his way Mr. Andrews is a great and courageous man, 
and he has established reputations for several Indians 
in England. 

Brigadier-General Crozier’s knowledge of recent events 
has not come to him at first-hand, and it is a pity that so 
many people accept the die-hard position that General 
Crozier finds it necessary to remind them of the dilemma 
in Ireland. In India itself the “ die-hards ’’ are now only 
a minority, as the activities of the European Association 


can prove. Yet the die-hards in England carry heavy 
guns, and one of them is Sir Harcourt Butler, a former 
Governor of Burma. Sir Harcourt, already praised by 
Mr. Winston Churchill, believes that the Simon Report 
offers the best reforms for modern India—a view usually 
shared by people who are too indolent to read the Report, 
and too stubborn to give the Indian case a fair hearing. 
No one wants the administration to be undermined; but 
Sir Harcourt Butler might have taken the trouble to show 
in what way the reforms envisaged by the Sankey Report 
do inevitably undermine the administration. Reforms, 
however carefully prepared, are useless unless they are 
acceptable to the Indian public, and so far as the Indian 
public is concerned the Simon Report became an antiquated 
document even before it was penned. 


THE COMPLETE LANDOR 


“The Complete Works of Walter Savage Landor.” 
Edited by T. Earle Welby. Vol. XII: ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Papers.’ In“ at least 16 vols.”’ 30s. per vol. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 

Lovers of literature will welcome the twelfth volume of 
Mr. Earle Welby’s monumental “ Landor”’ (completing 
the prose ‘‘ Works”’ as first contemplated); and with 
greater enthusiasm, on learning that the four volumes of 
poetry are “ in preparation ”’ and already on the way, while 
one more, the real fina/, volume of further prose findings is 
promised—thus exceeding by one the “ at least sixteen ”’ 
announced. 

Mr. Welby has given us, it will be recalled, for the first 
time, the “ entire body of the ‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ ”’ 
with appendix and “suppressed dedications’’; ‘‘ The 
Pentameron,” ‘‘ Pericles and Aspasia,’’ the “‘ Citation of 
William Shakespeare,”’ the ‘“‘ Poems of Catullus”’; and, 
again for the first time, ‘‘ the whole of ‘ High and Low Life 
in Italy’”’; while the “ Poems ” will include “ 195 pieces 
left out of a single volume,”’ and all other omissions in 
earlier reprints. 

The present, Vol. XII, includes “ hitherto neglected, and 
often important, articles and letters which Landor wrote 
to the Press on a great variety of subjects.”” What we 
expected from Mr. Welby he has given us in full measure 
and overflowing: careful industry, sound accuracy and 
admirable discretion. Having full access to the unique 
collections and elaborate researches of Mr. J. T. Wise and 
Mr. Stephen Wheeler, he has virtually the whole field to 
command ; and though a few of the minor “ Works’”’ (one 
or two nowhere reprinted) have been irretrievably lost, he 
is now able to reconstruct for us as actually, and literally, 
complete an edition as human nature can reasonably ask 
It is assuredly as much, and possibly more, than Landor 
himself could wish to have preserved. 

Indeed it is of almost greater importance, and Mr. Welby 
has so regarded it, that we should have the material in the 
precise form which presents Landor at his best, and so far 
as possible so arranged (as Forster's official “‘ Works ”’ were 
mot) that the association of ideas and choice of subjects or 
form are justified of themselves and exhibit the full message 
of genius. 

Though several alternatives are mentioned with regard 
to choice of text, no one can question the editor’s decision 
to use the latest form which can be established on the 
authority of Landor himself. A careful craftsman whose 
judgment matured with age, the author knew how to 
improve his own work, and would unquestionably desire 
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and expect to be estimated in the light of his considered 
revisions. Variants (from first editions, etc.) are—naturally 
in so comprehensive an issue—fully noted, with most 
convenience to the reader and least intrusion upon the 
perfect text. Mr. Welby has, also wisely, decided to say 
nothing, or little, upon Landor’s inconsistencies with 
established historic truth in his creations of classic per- 
sonalities. The ‘‘ Conversations”’ and similar works are 
fundamentally imaginative and dramatic. It is within 
the author’s right to interpret rather by instincts than 
records and there have been few more saturated, and in 
tune, with the classic spirit than he. 
crystal clear and vigorously alive. We neither wish, nor 
dare, to ask more. In prose, scarcely less than in verse, 
Landor is primarily a poet, commanding a pure and 
dignified phrase seldom, if ever, even equalled in the whole 
range of English literature. His thought is nobly wedded 
to his phrase. A stern old man, despite the petty jealousies 
and animosities of his private life, despite a childish temper 
of unappeasable ferocity, he comes before us as a dweller 
in the clouds, magnificently kin to the magnificence of a 
glorious past. 

Carlyle called him that ‘ unsubduable old Roman,’’ and 
the definition admirably reveals the man and his work. 
A “‘ difficult ’’ subject, we admit, for the general reader ; 
but once we recognise the “‘ emphasis ’’ he always puts on 
“high human values,”’ once we attempt the ascent to the 
spaciousness” and “lordly amplitude’”’ of his artistic 
severities, we are captured and carried with him into the 
realms of Beauty herself. 

Such is Landor as commonly estimated and more 
generally known. But there was a spirit of controversy 
in the man, a keen interest in the facts and dogmas of 
ancient and modern history, in the words and actions of 
men, which dominates the miscellaneous articles of this 
present volume. He could argue with subtlety and strike 
an opponent with merciless wit, he held convictions which 
neither time nor reason could ever mould. It is not the 
least of Mr. Welby’s benefactions to a discerning public, 
that he has allowed us to see so fully and clearly into this 
aspect of Landor’s mentality: we had almost said the 
love of a good fight in words for the fighting’s sake. 

In the closing pages he is self-styled a Conservative, and 
in the true, old-world and almost disused sense of that 
honoured term, it suggests much—if it does not cover all— 
of what went to the make-up of a writer we dare not 
neglect, whose company must always lead us to the loftiest 
and most lasting in human nature. 


His conceptions are 
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RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


ONE MAN’S ROAD 


BEING A PICTURE OF LIFE IN A PASSING GENERATION 


By ARTHUR WAUGH 


Author of “A Hundred Years of Publishing,” etc. 
Medium 8vo, illustrated. 18s, net 


Last year Mr. Arthur Waugh wrote the history of the firm of Chapman & Hall, over which he presided 
as managing director for nearly thirty years; he now supplements that record by writing his personal 
autobiography. The life of a bookman, absorbed from boyhood to middle-age in the study and production 
of books, is peculiarly adapted to reflect the changes in taste, the ideals, dreams and hopes of a generation 
now passing away; and it is this kind of record which is attempted in the pages of ‘‘ One Man’s Road.” 
We are introduced to a world where discipline was the essence of education ; where the interests of home 
and school were counted of more importance than those of the individual, and where Self-realisation was 
a policy as yet unrealised. It is the record of one who, like Kipling’s galley-slave, has “ lived and worked 
with men,” and looks back with happy gratitude upon the consolations of a full, contented life. 


SIX NEW NOVELS 
A BOSWELL TO HER COOK C. A. Nicholson 


Stephen Hoyle was an orphan, who, being deprived of the encouragement of a parent’s 
pride, learnt early to regard himself as very small in the eyes of others. Still, his shy 
and chivalrous nature was enriched by absorption in another’s existence; and in his 
reactions to the tragic romance of Anne Harley, and to her delicate manipulations of 
her sentimental legacy, a tyrannical cook, he found mental interest and sustenance 
to his manhood. Three women became involved in his life; from one he learnt 
romance, from another the call of sex, and from the third the peace of fidelity. A 
fine story of ardour, disillusion, and eventual achievement. 


BEGINNERS, PLEASE Dion Clayton Calthrop 


‘Beginners, please!’’ is the call which resounds along the corridor, between the 
dressing-room doors, when the overture is drawing to a close, and the play is about 
to begin ; and this entrancing story of theatrical and literary life is a story of eventful 
beginnings in the careers of three clever young men, and the women to whom they are 
attracted. The charm of the present novel lies in its rich, romantic atmosphere, and 
its faithful picture of Bohemian life in London in the years just before the Great War. 


THE BULL MOOSE Ridgwell Cullum 


Here Mr. Cullum is back again on the international border between Canada and 
Alaska, on the banks of the Alkiline River. A new gold rush is in full swing, and 
the prospectors are much troubled by the depredations of a tribe of Kaska Indians, 
under the leadership of one ‘‘ Bull Moose.’”’ A mysterious figure this, a renegade white 
man who has “taken the blanket,’”’ and, like Herne the Hunter of old, crowns his 
hybrid outfit with a helmet of moose’s antlers. 


THE SALT OF THE EARTH H. E. L. Mellersh 


There is a certain class of woman that may be said to have increased enormously 
since the war, and this lively, penetrating novel gives a vivid portrait of one such 
woman. She might be described as a vampire of human effort and enthusiasm, 
striving unremittingly to attract to her own use all the impersonal keenness and 
constructive energy of the men she meets. Every woman will be able, with a clear 
conscience, to protest that the cap does not fit, while she has no difficulty in tracing 
its owner in at least one of her next-door neighbours. 


FIDDLERS’ GREEN A. R. Wetjen 


Tommy Lawn is second mate of the steamer Bramcar, which strikes an iceberg in mid- 
ocean and goes down. As Tommy comes to consciousness from the welter of water 
and shipwreck, he finds Ben the Bosun ready to conduct him to the Old Man who 
finally admits him to Fiddlers’ Green. This is no dusty compilation of ancient fables, 
but a swift-running story of adventures in a strange world. Mr. Wetjen has unpacked 
a treasure chest full of sea yarns, clever satire and sea vernacular, at the same time 
preserving through Tommy’s youth and forthrightness an entirely modern spirit. 


CRAG’S FOOT FARM Marjory E. Lambe 


The story of Crag’s Foot Farm is an honest, uncompromising, and yet romantic tale 
of rural life in our own time: a picture of agricultural manners and morals during 
the years of the Great War, and the interval that lies between. It is written with 
inside knowledge and absolute frankness; its sincerity is clear upon every page. 
There are scenes of vivid drama in the story, and passages of fresh romance. It is 
a book for everyone who knows and loves the country. 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE ROADS 


“The Tramp: His Meaning and Being.’ By Frank 
Gray, ex-M.P. for Oxford. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


“Less Than the Dust: The Memoirs of a Tramp.” 
By Joseph Stamper. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


I have always been fond of tramps, whom I invariably 
join on my lonely walks if they show no marked aversion 
from my company. But Mr. Frank Gray makes me 
thoroughly ashamed of myself, for my ‘ fondness ’’ has 
never led me to do more than take them back home with 
me and give them a meal and a bath. Mr. Gray has 
shown his interest in them in a far harder and much more 
useful way. He has actually lived with them and shared 
not only their daily round (which is easy), but also their 


Joseph Stamper. 
From a drawing by P. Youngman Carter. 
From“ Less Than the Dust,”’ by Joseph Stamper (Hutchinson). 


night quarters in the casual ward, in order to find out for 
himself exactly the rights and wrongs of their treatment. 
His conclusions, based on practical experience and not 
on theory, deserve the widest publicity and the closest 
consideration of those responsible for the framing of the 
laws regarding vagrants. 

The reforms that he advocates are, among others, these : 

That the problem be tackled as a national and not a 
local obligation. 

Improvement of the lot of the tramp as to diet, accommo- 
dation and treatment, coupled with proper enforcement 
of tasks. 

Long periods of imprisonment for habitual vagrants, 
with the twofold object of reforming and deterring. 

Places of reception for tramps, and their administration 
to be entirely separate from Poor Law institutions. 

The general idea at the back of Mr. Gray’s mind is that 
a tramp must at least be accorded such conditions as 
deprive him of his right to beg and his temptation to commit 
acrime. Heis under no misapprehension as to what they are 
—the very dregs of humanity, the flotsam and jetsam of 
society. 

Mr. Gray’s description of his life during his short sojourn 
from one casual ward to another in Oxfordshire, is pretty 
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grim. The clothes of all the tramps are bundled together 
without fumigation or purification ; over fifty men occupy 
the same sleeping-room, which is thirty feet long and 
eleven feet wide, and contains only one article of furniture 
—a sanitary bucket, no beds of course. A ration of eight 
ounces of bread, an ounce of margarine and a pint tin 
of unsweetened tea is served out without knife or spoon. 
In the morning, after three hours’ work, the tramp is 
released to walk fifteen miles to the next casual ward. 

At Headington tramps were even giving tips to secure 
preferential treatment. At Headington there was a foul 
lavatory and bath, unused and unusable. At Headington 
there was one candle. At Headington the tramps were 
locked and bolted in. ‘‘ Drive tramps,’”’ says the rightly 
indignant Mr. Gray, “‘ like dogs, with hunks of bread, into 
a. verminous hole and they revile you and the country you 
represent, as in truth they should.” 

Not only tramps but all readers of Mr. Gray’s book 
will have good cause to remember the Headington Guardians 
without pleasure. The Oxford workhouse is more civilised. 
“We are treated like decent men.’”’ But tramps do not 
on that account prefer Oxford. 

“We prefer a dung-heap and a cigarette to a clean 
prison cell and fifty questions. Do not think, late Heading- 


ton Guardians, that by locking dirty men, with hunks of 


bread, in a dirty, insanitary hole without interference, ques- 
tion or inquiry, you could have emptied your casual wards.” 

As his own practical contribution to the problem, Mr. 
Gray gives hospitality under his own roof to boys who 
have not been on the road more than six months, and it is 
a distinct tribute to his method that in three years over a 
hundred boys have passed through his hands without a 
single case of theft. 

It is with relief that we hear that the problem concerns 
itself almost entirely with men. There are very few women 
or children tramps. 

The present-day convict has a far better time in prison 
than the tramp does in the casual ward; and by way of 
contrast with the tramp’s appalling conditions, we are 
presented with a glowing picture of life in a Rowton House 
where a man can live in comfort, decency and health on 
seventeen shillings a week. It is pleasant to read that 
this organisation, begun as a philanthropic move, is now 
making very considerable profits. 

Mr. Gray reviews in detail the legislation concerning 
vagrancy from earliest times till to-day, and ends by 
accusing our present-day legislators of knowing little and 
caring little about tramps. None of us will have this excuse 
any longer. This is a most disquieting and important volume. 

Corroborative evidence for Mr. Gray’s point of view is 
supplied by Mr. Joseph Stamper, whose “‘ Less than the 
Dust ”’ provides more first-hand evidence of the vagrant’s 
unhappy lot. He gives us, almost in Mr. Gray’s words, 
the same picture : 

“They certainly are hopeless, apathetic, visionless and 
self-helpless, the slimy dregs of humanity. . . but they 
are human beings, the same as you.’’ Mr. Stamper is not 
however a reformer. He is just a tramp, describing with 
a queer melodramatic, journalistic flair the lot of the very 
wretched. These sketches bear the stamp of truth, but 
they do not rouse us to fury as the more sober, lawyer-like 
evidence of Mr. Gray does. 

Taken together, however, these two books do provide a 
very formidable indictment against someone—the dreadful 
thing is that someone is everybody—you and I. 
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MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’ TRAVELS 


“‘Wanderings,” by Arthur Symons. 8s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Travel books, even bad ones, have nearly always some- 
thing which holds the reader’s attention, something which 
is hard to analyse, a charm that seems denied to any other 
class of literature. There is, first, the thrill of seeing new 
lands and observing a foreign people, even though only 
vicariously ; or if one already knows the place and the 
people, there is the never-stale game of comparing im- 
pressions, congratulating oneself in having seen more, or 
more intensely, than the author, or solacing oneself that 
even to revisit a town will not be dull, since there are 
so many things which escaped one’s notice. What an 
entrancing book is Baedeker’s Guide to London ! 

But apart from the pleasant knowledge to be gained 
from a book of travels, there are other qualities which 
increase its fascination. There is the historical interest, 
for civilisation alters its towns and destroys its treasures 
with a swiftness which makes it remarkable for two travellers 
to observe the same object ; and since it is a general rule 
for one generation to despise its predecessors’ task with 
undue violence, the appreciation and deprecation of 
buildings, pictures and the very scenery is in itself the 
surest and most unselfconscious mirror of our age. To 
watch the Alps change from a blot on the landscape and a 
curse of God to the romantic discovery of the sophisticated 
eighteenth century, to see them clothed in the melodramatic 
horrors of the early Romantics and their final metamor- 
phosis into the playground of Europe, is but one example. 

And the great classics of travel, if they do not merely 
attain their fame from their antiquity, have the additional 
element of personality. When one reads of Kinglake 
meeting another Englishman half-way to India, after days 
of lonely travel in the desert, and passing him “ quite as 
distantly as if we had passed in Pall Mall”; or when we 
hear Lord Curzon telling us of how he stole the only silk 
hat in Teheran, from a famous French savant, .“‘ and 
returned at full gallop to the British Legation,” or of his 
amazing first entry into Kabul, we get glimpses of character, 
and often a fuller, more vivid conception than would be 
possible from a life or the usually selfconscious auto- 
biography. How clearly the snobbishness, and the charm 
too, of Beckford stand out in his famous letters. Travel 
books reveal with a devastating clarity the personality of 
the writer. Only Lawrence, with his intense appreciation of 
beauty and his sensuousness, could have written ‘‘ Sea 
and Sardinia.”” And Norman Douglas, with his know- 
ledge, his dry humour, his disillusionment, has written 
masterpieces which might be typical of the modern age, 
save that they have perfect urbanity. 

In ‘‘ Wanderings ’’ Mr. Arthur Symons has collected all 
his travel notes between 1890 and 1925, and it is medieval 
France which claims nearly all his attention and sympathy. 
To wander round Avallon, Nantes, Carcassonne or a dozen 
more French towns with such a guide is a delight. The 
romantic beauty of the old cities is admirably reproduced 
in the quiet and careful style, and their past exciting history 
called to mind enough to stimulate the imagination, but 
not enough to irritate by pedantry. Also for wandering 
round Paris, tracking out the numerous lodgings of Baude- 
laire, Mr. Symons proves a perfect and most well-informed 
guide. He indeed manages to see with sincere apprecia- 
tion the beauty of those places which are increasingly 
visited by tourists, who confound antiquity with beauty and 
visit “‘ picturesque ’’ France without comprehension. 
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THE WORLD CRISIS: THE 
EASTERN FRONT 


Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, C.H.. M.P. 


The finest volume of an immortal work, dealing with 
Poland, East Prussia, the Carpathians, the Black Sea, etc. 
Maps, Plans and Photographs, 30s. net 


MARC ANTONY 


ARTHUR WEIGALL, author of “* Nero,” etc. 
Illustrated, 21s. net 


EGYPTIAN TALES AND ROMANCES 
SIR ERNEST WALLIS BUDGE, the famous Egyptologist 


Illustrated 21s. net 
HORACE WALPOLE 


STEPHEN GWYNN, author of “ Sir Walter Scott,”’ etc. 
Illustrated, 15s. net 


THE HUDSON BAY COMPANY 


ROBERT PINKERTON Illustrated, 15s. net 


THE UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS : 
Founders of British Canada 


A. G. BRADLEY, the famous authority on Canada 
Illustrated 15s. net 


BABER: First of the Moguls 
FERNAND GRENARD Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net 


CHARLEMAGNE 
CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL Illustrated 15s. net 


FICTION. 7s. 6d. net 
CHAOS IS COME AGAIN 


CLAUDE, HOUGHTON, Author of “I am Jonathan 


Scrivener,” etc. 


COLONEL GRANT’S TO-MORROW 


GRAHAM SETON (G. S. Hutchinson), author of 
“The W Plan” 
Further Adventures of Grant of “ The W Plan” 


HUNTING SHIRT 


MARY JOHNSTON, author of ‘* The Old Dominion,” etc. 


6s. net 
CHILDREN OF THE DRIFT 
NORA STEVENSON, author of “* African Harvest,” etc. 


THE KNIGHT OF THE VIRGIN 


VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, author of “* The Mob,” etc. 


-THE WATERS UNDER THE EARTH 


MARTHA OSTENSO, author of ‘* Wild Geese,” etc. 


END OF ROAMING 


ALEXANDER LAING 
HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
2s. 6d. net each 


153. — ENGLAND, 1066- 


F. M. POWICKE, F.B.A., Litt.D., Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Oxford 


154. MAN’S INFLUENCE ON THE 
EARTH 


R. L. SHERLOCK, D.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., F.G.S. 


155. EDDA AND SAGA 


DAME BERTHA S. PHILLPOTTS, D.B.E., Research 
Fellow of Girton College, Cambridge 


Send for Complete List of the 
155 volumes in this unique Library 
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MAKERS OF THE AGE 


“* Portraits and Appreciations.” 


By Lord D’Abernon. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The power of Lord D’Abernon to savour an experience, 
and then to transmit both the outward form of it and his 
own satisfaction in it, has already been displayed to such 
advantage that wine from him needs no reviewer’s bush. 
In this small volume, produced with a typographical taste 
and skill unusual in the making of such books, he has 
reprinted with several additions the character sketches 
which formed so entrancing a part of his Berlin Diary. 

Lord D’Abernon’s judgments are exact, but not un- 
kindly ; frank, but not unfriendly. His analysis of the 
late Lord Birkenhead—‘ neither ‘ Plantagenet Smith’ 
nor Tudor Smith,’ but plain ‘ Smith’ ‘ F. E.’ for short and 
for affection ’’—is for example a masterly little analysis 
which displays as much of the analyst as the analysed, 
detecting as it does, in the unusual reticences of that 
statesman, a significance as great as that attaching to his 
torceful utterances, and seeing in him a possible portent 
rather than a mere “ sport ’”’ in the world of politics and 
social distraction. 

The volume includes studies of Cromer—‘‘ the most 
sensible of men ’’—Curzon, Lloyd George, Balfour, Ramsay 
MacDonald, Churchill, Asquith—from all of whose names 
one drops the prefix as a tribute to their greatness—and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, among English statesmen ; 
Poincaré, Briand, General Weygand, Stresemann, Carl von 
Schubert, Joseph Wirth, General von Seckt (surely one of 
Europe’s men of destiny), Ago von Maltzan, Rathenau and 
Pilsudski among Continental forces; two artists, Sargent 
and McEvoy; one Turk, Abdul Hamid; and two esti- 
mates of national character. There is also a short but 
penetrating chapter on “‘ the Souls.” 

Lord D’Abernon, with his economic prose, omits nothing 
in his presentation of character, and leaves nothing un- 
implied in his suggestion of the individual’s relationship 
to his background. The book has nothing in it of the 
merely slick catching of a recognisable likeness which marks 
so many pen-sketches of to-day ; it conveys the impression 
that the sketcher has penetrated to the deeps of his subject, 
and could at will do a full-dress canvas of each of them. 
It is pleasant as a book to read, and it is valuable as an aid 
to the assessment of the importance and effect of certain 
personalities upon the history of the past few decades. 


COLLIN BROOKs. 


CHANNEL CORSAIRS 


“ Wolves of the Channel (1681-1856).” By W. Branch 
Johnson, 15s. (Wishart.) 


We have been so accustomed to echo the vaunt of George 
Thomas of Tipperary, that ‘‘ one British sword is still 
sufficient for a hundred Frenchmen,’ that we are apt to 
forget that there was a time when the corsairs of Dun- 
kerque, Dieppe and St. Malo were the terror of English 
sailors. Mr. Branch Johnson strives to redress the balance 
by giving details of the lives of French sailors who proved 
themselves more than a master of the English, particularly 
Duguay-Trouin, the deeply devout Breton Catholic, 
conqueror of Rio de Janeiro, who managed to escape from 
Plymouth by making love to a very pretty Devon shopgirl 
who helped him to get away ; and Vanhille, the privateer of 
le Havre, who also utilised the services of a West Country 
girl to get away from Dartmoor. 

Mr. Johnson seems to be at pains to rub in the English 
inferiority at all points. The only feature of privateering in 
which we did apparently excel was that of cruelty. 

Between October ist, 1804 and April 1st, 1805 we lost 
two hundred and seventy vessels to the French corsairs, 
our captures in that period amounting to seven. 

A particularly interesting chapter is devoted to the part 
played by the French privateers in the Jacobite Rebellion. 
I should have liked to know more about the voyage of 
the Prince-de-Cont:, which set sail from a lonely cove near 


Cap Fréhal to find the young Pretender, and actually 
picked him up at Moidart, and three weeks later brought 
him safely to Roscoff. As Mr. Johnson rightly reminds 
us: “It was to the French privateers no less than to 
Flora Macdonald that he owed his life.” The thesis of 
Mr. Johnson’s book is to prove that the French sailors of 
the Channel ports have always been hardy seamen and 
bold adventurers, far-sighted in plan, invincible in attack, 
through their audacity and élan winning successes against 
foes quite as brave as themselves, though in a more bull- 
dog fashion. Certainly the exploits of these Norman and 
Breton sailors make our own efforts to outwit them look 
pretty small. 

One thinks of Duguay-Trouin, fog-bound and becalmed 
near the Scillies, with six great English battleships almost 
on top of him, refusing to surrender in spite of his crew’s 
pleadings. One thinks of the many delightful raids on 
our coast to collect sheep and other provisions without 
any retaliation. One thinks of the way that the Bass 
Rock held out for three years against William III, mainly 
owing to the continuous supply of food and munitions 
supplied from Dunkerque. Most of all one thinks of the 
magnificent audacity of these corsairs when they were 
captured and brought to England, how high-handedly they 
brought off their escape and how gaily and openly they 
wandered about our country-side. 

An amazing book of men—at a distance. And it is 
good for our self-conceit to read of audacity in other races. 


S. P. B. Mars. 


ESSAYS BY ALDOUS HUXLEY 


“Music at Night.” By Aldous Huxley. 7s. 64. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


A volume containing over twenty essays from the facile 
pen of Mr. Huxley is bound to attract the attention of 
both friends and detractors. Unfortunately I am afraid 
that the detractors of Mr. Huxley’s peculiar genius are the 
more favoured in this volume, for he has written some of 
the most monotonous and dull essays of his career. Need- 
less to say, the majority of his essays express the dis- 
satisfaction he feels with the present state of the world but, 


Gustav Stresemann. 
From a painting by Augustus John. 
From“ Portratts and Appreciations,” by Viscount D’ Abernon 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 
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unlike the majority of dissatisfied people, Mr. Huxley never 
becomes indignant. He is all tolerance, with perhaps a 
shade of pity and ironic amusement. Always this attitude 
persists. He is the cultured esthete tired and con- 
temptuously amused by the futilities of other people. 

He expresses the somewhat naive, and certainly un- 
original, view that the continuation of general progress is in 
the end bound to 
lead to unhappiness, 
for ‘‘ to extend privi- 
leges is generally to 
destroy their value. 
Experiences which 
are enjoyed by the 
few will automati- 
cally cease to be 
when enjoyed by the 
many.” Similarly 
Mr. Huxley has a 
conventional dis- 
trust of progress, for 
in the essay on 
“Ethics in Anda- 
lusia’’ he arrives 
at the conclusion 
that ‘‘ To-day, 
under the influence of Socialists, Tolstoyans, William 
Morrisites and various other protestants against in- 
dustrialism, a certain reaction towards the medieval 
standards of economic morality has begun to set in.’’ The 
combination of ‘‘ medizval economic morality ’’ and modern 
Socialism is odd. But if we do not agree with Mr. Huxley, 
we are at least roused to be in violent contradiction, which 
shows that he has written here at least something highly 
controversial. In the other essays he is more at home, 
and no one can deny that as a critic he is excellent, and 
that there are few subjects in the realm of art he cannot 
fail to illuminate. His remarks on the modern pose of 
stupidity are very stimulating, and one wishes he had 
confined more of his time to the subject, and less to those 
on which his opinion is less likely to be illuminating than 
amusing. The great lack here, as in most of Mr. Huxley’s 
writing, is that while shattering idols and beliefs, he never 
reconstructs anything quite as satisfying and tangible. It 
is one thing to deplore and satirise society ; it is another 
to use undoubted gifts in the way of construction. And 
Mr. Huxley has undoubted gifts. 


Portrait by 
E. O. Hoppé. 


Aldous Huxley. 


BREVITIES 


“The English Inn.” By Thomas Burke. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 

A new edition of the work originally published in May, 
1930, containing twenty-four photographs, a pencil sketch 
and four maps. Mr. A. P. Herbert prefaces this very 
readable account of the historic inns of England. 


“The Human Side of Insurance.” By F. J. Maclean. 
8s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 
The history and functions of all the large insurance firms. 
A fascinating picture of the early insurers and their methods. 
Contains much valuable information and anecdotes. 
Several very interesting illustrations. 


“* Trade and Technical Writing for Profit.” By Bernard 
Brown. 4s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Advice given on the type of articles wanted by trade 
and technical publications; the writing of the article 
and method of obtaining a market; also hints on writing 
technical books. Should be of use to the beginner. 


Going Further.’ By Geoffrey Malins. 18s. (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot.) 2 
A story of the circling of the world by motor-cycle and 
sidecar. The journey involved a distance of 28,000 miles, 
which included mountains and deserts. A long book, 
readable and humorous, especially if taken in small doses. 


NEW NOVELS 7/6 NET 


AT THE SIGN 
OF THE GRID 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


“ Told in Mr. Vachell’s accustomed 
lively manner.’’—Morning Post 


“Excellent company.’’—Scotsman 


“Written with the ease and polish] of 
an accomplished hand.”’ 
Sunday Express 


A LONELY 
MAID 


KATHARINE TYNAN 


Another of those charming wholesome 
love stories for which the author is 
so justly famous. 


THE GREY 
RAT 


OTTWELL BINNS 


In broad daylight a saloon car pulls 
up beside a taxi outside a Piccadilly 
Club, and its occupant shoots the taxi 
passenger. . One of Mr. Binns’s 
most thrilling stories. 


WINDFALL 
HARVEST 


MARIBEL EDWIN 


A story of modern life and its varied 
problems, full of interest and under- 
standing. 


PAYDIRT 


LYNN DURIE 


A first novel. <A full-blooded and 
powerful adventure-romance, written 
with a punch. 


WARD, LOCK & CO. 
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STILL THE WAR 


“* Returned Empty.”” By George Blake. 7s.6d. (Faber & 
Faber.) 

“* March, Kind Comrade.”’ By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. 
7s. 6d. (Sheed & Ward.) 
Nomads in Flanders.” 
(Houghton.) 


By James Leigh. 53s. 

Well, not quite: at any rate the first on the list deals 
entirely with the home front, and for the most part after 
the Armistice. The Russians have a useful word— 
Razocharovanie—which expresses disillusion, disappoint- 
ment and disenchantment and a little bit over, and this was 
the feeling in the breast of David Esslemont, a temporary 
captain of Sappers, when returning wounded in 1918 to 
relatives in a manufacturing town of the Lowlands in 
Scotland. They are poor relations—‘ poor’’ that is to 
say in the social scale, but actually horrible profiteers in 
the cheesemongering line—with all the small profiteer’s 
huckstering outlook on the War. The family is vividly if 
brutally portrayed: the leering, pig-faced, expectorating 
sire; the skrimshanking son on “ essential ’’ service at 
home; the “nipping’’ mother; and the two timidly 
lascivious daughters—the whole at mealtimes forming a 
regurgitating and eructating band. The narrow, sordid, 
stingy mentality of the municipal authorities is then the 
subject of the author’s satire. It is proposed to erect a 
War Memorial. One suggestion is that it should take the 
form of a badly wanted public lavatory for women. Is 
Mr. Blake here pulling our leg ? This memorial business 
occupies most of the book, though fortunately this awful 
proposal is shelved. A rather conventional love story is 
inserted as relief, but it fizzles out in a Curious manner at 
the end. Mr. Blake is a real neo-Georgian as a War author. 
He will have the latrines. Apart from this public lavatory 
business, we are whisked across to France for half a page 
just to get a latrine paragraph. A hard, blunt, coarse book 
not without power, but somehow without a sense of reality. 
Mr. Blake protests too much. 

A book of an entirely different stamp is ‘“‘ March, Kind 
Comrade.’ Father Steuart was attached to a battalion 
of the H.L.I., and he gives a very readable record of some 
of his experiences. The “ flap’’ says merely the truth 
when it declares that the essays—there are just a dozen of 
them—are sensitive yet unsentimental, objective yet not 
impersonal, simple yet never clumsy, dispassionate yet 
always vivid. _We can add to that by saying that Father 
Steuart writes with a simple dignity which reveals him as 
a man of faith, sympathy and courage. ‘‘ All Second- 
Lieutenants Except Where Otherwise Stated ”’ is a beautiful 
little piece of writing on a theme where a single false senti- 
ment or a single touch of overcolouring would have marred 
the whole effect. This is eminently a readable little book. 

Dr. Johnson once said to Boswell that “ It is of much 
more consequence that truth should be told than that 
individuals should not be made uneasy.”’ This encourages 
us to say that the note upon the flap of Mr. Leigh’s book 
is the most astounding piece of extravagant hyperbole 
that we have ever read—even in a blurb—which is say- 
ing a good deal. We are actually told that, although many 
books have been written about the War, “‘ it has been left 
for James Leigh to lift the theme into the realms of litera- 
ture.’ The author is a ‘‘ master of his craft.’’ Of one 
story it is said that ‘‘ few readers will read it dry-eyed.” 
And “there is no doubt that Mr. Leigh will take a high 
place amongst contemporary novelists.’’ Mr. St. John 
Ervine talked wisely the other day about “ the frightful 
cruelty which flatters the incompetent with the assertion 
that they are skilled, or deludes the mediocre with the 
praises that are due to the great.’” This book consists of 
short stories connected with a M.T. Column; none of them 
is of any particular interest, and the telling of them is 
amateurish. Perhaps we have been prejudiced against the 
book owing to the curious habit the author has of making 
Frenchmen use ‘‘ monsieurs ”’ as the plural of ‘‘ monsieur.”’ 


F. E. WHITTON 
(Lieut.-Colonel). 


THE ENGLISH AGAIN 


* John Bull at Home.” By Karl Silex. 8s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


During the past few years the English people seem to 
have grown increasingly puzzled about themselves, and 
correspondingly anxious to hear what foreigners think of 
them. It may be that our old self-confidence and amused 
contempt for outside opinion has received a shock, as a 
result of our recent misfortunes, which has plunged us into 
a mood of uneasy introspection. In any case, books about 
England and the English, by Continental observers, are now 
eagerly read in this country. There should be a consider- 
able public for the English translation of Dr. Karl Silex’s 
shrewd and diverting account of our social round, our 
habits, homes and pleasures, our leading personalities 
and our changing outlook. Dr. Silex has been London 
Correspondent of the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung since 
1925, and his book was written to sweep the minds of 
his compatriots clear ‘‘ of a score of popular Continental 
illusions and legends about the British, and to substitute 
something of the truth, good and bad.”’ 

Dr. Silex is evidently a first-rate journalist. He has the 
pressman’s gift for going everywhere, moving in all ranks 
of society and knowing something about everybody. As 
a professional onlooker he notices all kinds of things of 
which the average Englishman, absorbed in his daily job, 
is entirely oblivious. How many of us, for example, are 
aware that the consumption of chewing-gum per head in 
England will soon outstrip that in America? I for one 
have never in my life encountered an English person of 
either sex who “ chewed.’’ I have never observed any 
chewing in the streets, and was blissfully ignorant that the 
stuff had any sale at all in this country, except possibly 
among errand-boys. But Dr. Silex states that in a single 
month (June, 1928) one chewing-gum firm alone disposed 
of 15,000,000 packets ! 

To matters of more importance the author brings the 
same discerning eye. Most of his remarks regarding the 
high rents and poor accommodation of London flats, and 
the disastrous effect of the long lease system on metro- 
politan town-planning, will be endorsed by Londoners. He 
notes how contractors ‘‘ swoop down on the few remain- 
ing historical town mansions of the aristocracy, to demolish 
them and build blocks of palatial flats on their sites,”’ and 
justly observes that this practice ‘‘ mars the beauty of 
the city, which is fast losing the few typical aristocratic 
houses it once possessed.’’ (It would have been interest- 
ing had he been able to tell us how many of the new luxury 
flats have found tenants.) 

With Dr. Silex’s comments on the scarcity of good book- 
shops and good men’s hairdressers in London we are also 
forced regretfully to agree. As regards the Londoner’s 
pleasures, he points out the enormous cost of taking a girl 
out for the evening in London, as compared with Berlin, 
the scarcity of good ball-rooms except in the half-dozen 
principal hotels, and the gloom of the unlicensed suburban 
palais de danse. He notes that beer and whisky constitute 
the backbone of English public finance, contributing as they 
do about £136,000,000 annually to the Exchequer, and that 
despite this fact the Englishman’s life is still dominated by 
the emergency laws passed in 1914 and 1915. 

Dr. Silex gives us high praise for our progress in house- 
building, which he considers ‘‘ the only great achievement 
of the English people since the War,’’ but quite rightly 
laughs at the absurd claims made for our “ garden cities,” 
which are certainly no better than the suburbs of many 
German towns. The concluding chapters, on ‘‘ Adven- 
turers and Amateurs,’ ‘‘ The Rising Generation,” ‘‘ The 
Advance of the Specialist ’’ and ‘‘On the Death of the 
Spirit of Insularity,”’ are the most important in the book. 
Dr. Silex finds that we are at last giving up our amateur 
status, ceasing to be improvisers and becoming specialists 
instead. “‘ Life,” he sums up, ‘‘ which hitherto has been 
the playground of the gentleman. is becoming the arena 
of the professional! What a pity!” 

DovuGLas GOLDRING. 
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HUNTING ON EXMOOR 


“* The Wild Red Deer of Exmoor+ A Digression on the 
Logic and Ethics and Economics of Stag-hunting in 
England To-day.” By Henry Williamson. 2s. 
(Faber & Faber.) 

Mr. Henry Williamson’s pamphlet is not worthy of 
Mr. Williamson. Its aim, he tells us, is to balance and 
assemble facts. Its conclusion, after the assembling and 
balancing have been done with more entertainment than 
persuasiveness, is that the hunts have kept the deer alive, 
and that Mr. Williamson, as a friend of the deer, is there- 
fore grateful to the hunts. 

The conclusion is so lame, so familiar and so utterly 
beside the point that one wonders that it should have come 
from so able an observer and writer. Mr. Williamson has 
taken trouble to picture himself as the ‘‘ average man,” 
who can enjoy hunting against his belief that hunting 
involves cruelty, who can hunt and yet be kind to animals. 
Perhaps his conclusion is an ‘‘ average ’’ conclusion, 

But cannot Mr. Williamson see that the average man’s 
job is to exert a little self-discipline ? Or is Mr. William- 
son so nearly one of the anthropomorphic school of nature- 
lovers and dog-conversationalists that he cannot realise 
the simplicity of the hunting issue ? Enjoyment involving 
cruelty is to be condemned rather for the damage which 
it does to men than to animals. That may sound callous, 
but examination I think will find it true. To gain pleasure 
not out of cruelty (no hunting man does that), but out of a 
pursuit which must include cruelty and a degree of surrender 
to predatory inclinations, surely offers an insult to human 


dignity. 
ignity GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


“THE CITY” 


“* Something in the City.” By Collin Brooks. 8s. 6d. 


Country Life.’’) 

At long last! The exclamation is called for, because 
the unusual has happened. Here is a book on the City, 
designed for the interest and amusement of the general 
reader, and not for the instruction of the student. How 
strange this phenomenon is will be appreciated by those who 
have had to peruse the usual foot-note encumbered, text- 
like volumes invariably handed to beginners who strive 
to understand the intricacies of the City. For many 
people the Stock Exchange is merely another word for 
““The Rogues’ Den.’’ Such names as the South Sea 
Bubble or Mr. Clarence Hatry are immediately connected 
with their home—the Stock Exchange. 

But to return to “ Bulls’”’ and “ Bears.’’ It is surpris- 
ing how few people, in spite of using them frequently, really 
understand the meaning of much of the quaint phraseology 
of the Stock Exchange. Bulls and Bears are common 
enough, but how many know a “ Stag’’ when they see 
one? A “ Stag,’’ Mr. Brooks explains, is a speculator 
who applies for a share in a new issue hoping that an over- 
subscription will cause their price to immediately ap- 
preciate, when he will sell out before he has to pay for them. 

In addition to translating the “ language of the City ”’ 
into understandable prose, the author outlines the history 
of the place. Since its inauguration in 1802, the Stock 
Exchange has remained a building owned by private 
persons; it has no charter and suffers no regulation but 
its own. It possesses a deed of settlement which is its 
only basis of constitution, and that came into being from 
financial and not communal reasons. 

The Stock Exchange is not the only subject dealt with 
in this book. ‘‘ The Curb,” ‘‘ the Lane,’’ ‘“ the Baltic,”’ 
Banking, the provision of credit, the men who buy and 


sell tea, rubber, ivory, metals, furs, etc., are all vividly 


portrayed. The historical reviews of the various markets 
especially would make an attractive and interesting book. 
Indeed, so-much information is given, that to have con- 
densed it all into two hundred and fifty-nine pages is indeed 
an accomplishment. 

LEO FRANCIS. 


HEATH CRANTON, Ltd. 


ASPECTS OF LITERARY THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, 1550-1870 


Pc. THOMAS. 7s. 6d. n Shortly 

The aim of this book is to ‘llustrate by concrete examples the clash of 

romantic" and classic” styles in English literature since Eliza- 
an days. 


LOOKING INWARDS 
VERONICA and PAUL KING, of Problems of Modern 
American, Crime ” (2nd edition), “ The Raven on the Skyscraper " (3rd 
edition), Under the Eagle's F. * (2nd edition), etc., etc. 7s. 
t 
This book is intended as as! light contribution to some endentding of 
the strange and i of E 


MEMORIES OF PIONEER DAYS IN 


QUEENSLAND 
MARY MACLEOD BANKS. With a Foreword by the Right Hon. 
LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., sometime Governor of 
Desensond, With 8 full page illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. Shortly 
In this book we have a convincing sketch of life on the Brisbane River 
fe Gegeeens during the early seventies written by an author with 
now ge. 


CUTTINGS FROM A WAYFARER’S BOOK 
ortly 


2s. 6d. 
A Moa book for “ait those in trouble—spiritual or otherwise. 


Preface by the Rt. Hon. WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, P.C. 


WILDERNESS TRAILS IN THREE 
CONTINENTS 


LIONEL A. D. LESLIE, F.R.G.S. 41 photographs and a map. 10s. 6d. 
2. 

"Tato nine years Mr. Leslie has managed to crowd a wealth of experience 

and travel and adventure which would suffice to fill the life of any ordinary 

man .. . there is not a dull page.” —Eastern Daily Press 


NOTES FROM THE DIARY OF AN IDLER 
IN THE EAST 


HAROLD MANACORDA, late Mini ip 
of Ital 28 3s. 6d. out. 
Will afford pleasure to all who are interested in descriptions of travel 
. . the record will be found bright and onning, 
ast Anglian Times 


iary of H.M. the 


Preface by D. B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 
FORGOTTEN ENGLAND 


REV. H. E.G. ROPE. 4s. 6d. n 
* It had to be written. And it should be read.""—Blackfriars 


BLITHE WATERS, Sheaves out of Suffolk 
B. GRANVILLE BAKER. 55 drawings and a map. 7s. 6d. net. 


he author with pen and peas draws: on the fullness of oa 
knowledge. This is a th gh and i 
Blue Peter 


By a Shropshire Postman 


ROUND ABOUT THE CROOKED STEEPLE 
SEO EVANS. 3s. 6d. net. 2nd edition. 


k of unusual interest.""—Spectator 


Life in the Australian Bush in the Sixties 


BARK HOUSE DAYS 
MARY E. FULLERTON. 18 drawings. 6s. net. 
** There is a delicate wistfulness and gentle brooding spirit over this story 
of those long ago years which makes rather attractive reading.” 
White Star Magazine 


PALMS & PATIOS 
Andalusian Essays. 


RODNEY COLLIN. 12 photographs. ‘Te. 6d. net. 


* Full of the sun."—Sunday Times 


12 Drawings by H. M. BATEMAN 
WHIFFS FROM THE BRINY 


GEOFFREY DOWD, Master Mariner. 6s. net. 


blue-water cure for the blues." —Morning Post 


FICTION 


SEA-TANGLE 
MIRABEL COBBOLD, Author of “ Deborah Lee,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LEADING LIGHT 
GEORGE RODERICK. Wrapper by LIONEL EDWARDS in three 
colours. 7s. 6d. net. 

A PAIR IN PARADISE 
A Romance of the Italian Riviera. AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “ The 
Carved Cartoon,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 

IAN AND JOAN 


W. HOGARTH TODD, Author of “ Tiger, Tiger!” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
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Critical Appreciation 


THE NEW AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Edgar Holt 


There was a time, which most of us can remember, when 
the privilege of writing an autobiography was considered 
the hall-mark of a long and successful career. As he 
approached the age 
of seventy, the man 
who had made a 
name for himself as 
actor, soldier, sailor, 
statesman, lawyer, 
diplomatist, 
novelist or trainer 
of racehorses would 
yield to the pre- 
sumed wishes of the 
public and would 
set down on paper 
the record of his 
eventful life. Such 
autobiographies 
were solid contribu- 
tions to the history 
of our time. They forestalled the eulogies of the “‘ official 
biography 
modesty, a series of clear accounts of the straight or 
devious path by which fame is achieved in the modern 
world. Even the dullest of these records drew a glamour 
from the great events with which they were linked. 

These memoirs are still being written, but the last 
decade has witnessed the rapid growth of a new kind of 
autobiography, which is no longer based on the author’s 
achievement of obvious distinction. Instead of waiting 
until the years have brought them unquestioned renown, 
men and women (generally novelists) are writing their so- 
called autobiographies in their early thirties, or even 
earlier. The actual idea of this is by no means new, for it 
is nearly fifty years since Mr. George Moore’s ‘‘ Confessions 
of a Young Man”’ proved conclusively that an author of 
genius can write a worthy book of memoirs while he is still 
very young. But it is only in recent years that the deluge 
of this kind of writing has arrived, and when faced in 
one decade by the memoirs of Mr. Stephen McKenna, Mr. 
Alec Waugh, Mr. Beverley Nichols, Mr. Robert Graves, 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, Miss Ethel Mannin, Mr. Cecil 
Roberts, Mr. William Gerhardi and Lady Constance 
Malleson, a critic may perhaps be excused for wondering 
what it is all about and how much of it is really worth while. 

A mere glance at the names which I have just mentioned 
is enough to show the difference 
between the new autobiography 
and the old, and to indicate 
that a different critical standpoint 
must be adopted towards the new 
writers. Our young autobiographers 
may have written a few good poems 
and some passable novels, but not 
one of them has made any consider- 
able impression on the world at large. 
Except in so far as some of them 
fought in the War, they are almost 
entirely removed from the great 
events of the day, and it would be 
stupid to approach their memoirs in 
the same spirit in which one ap- 
proaches, for example, the reminis- 
cences of Sir William Robertson or 
Sir James Rennell Rodd. But this 
difference in attitude should not be 
taken to mean that there can be no 
actual standards for judging the new 


Mr. William Gerhardi. 


and they provided, often with becoming - 


autobiography, or that the authors, so long as they are 
telling the story of their lives, are thereby doing their job 
in a thoroughly adequate manner. On the contrary, an 
autobiography by a 
young and compara- 
tively undistin- 
guished writer, such 
as Mr. Beverley 
Nichols or Lady 
Constance Malleson, 
deserves to be 
criticised far more 
exactingly than the 
record of a full and 
notable life, inas- 
much as it needs 
more _ justification 
for having been 
written at all; and 
it should not E, 0, Hoppé 
be accepted as 

serious literature 

unless it is proved to have been definitely worth writing. 

The problem which emerges from a consideration of these 
various writers is that of the proper functions of autobio- 
graphy. The old autobiography was frequently equipped 
with admirable literary qualities, but its main value was 
derived from the account of its author’s work in the 
world. In the memoirs of younger writers this function is 
automatically ruled out, for although, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill has shown in ‘‘My Early Life,’’ there are 
some people whose youthful adventures can provide 
the material for an absorbing book, they are probably 
far too busy to have time to set their'adventures on paper 
in a connected story. Mr. Churchill himself waited more 
than a quarter of a century before he found time and 
inclination to describe his early life, and it is more than 
likely that any Churchills of to-day will prefer continuous 
action to literary retrospect. 

On the face of it, there appear to be two main justifica- 
tions for writing a volume of memoirs in the twenties or 
the thirties; and these justifications are respectively (and 
rather obviously) subjective and objective. That is to 
say, a book of this kind may be valuable either because it 
reveals the development of an interesting personality, 
or because it provides a suitable mirror for contem- 
porary life and events. 


Mr. Stephen 
McKenna. 


The youthful autobiography which 
has genuine subjective value is 
extremely rare, for most of those 
who would be able to write such a 
work prefer to cast it in the mould 
of fiction, as Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie did in ‘“ Sinister Street,” 
or to present it as a mixture 
of fiction and autobiography, like 
Mr. Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘‘ Memoirs 
of a Fox-Hunting Man.” Mr. 
George Moore’s ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Young Man ”’ remains, after all these 
years, as the classic example of sub- 
jective autobiography, and the 
personalities of most of our modern 
young autobiographers look rather 
tawdry and immature when com- 
pared with Mr. Moore’s brilliance. 
There is however the excellent work 
of Lady Constance Malleson (or Miss 


Mr. Harold Nicohlson, Colette O’Niel, as she is known on the 
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stage), whose ‘‘ After Ten Years ’’ stands out among recent 
autobiographies as a sincere study in self-revelation. It 
is true that Lady Constance’s book draws added interest 
from its portrait of a particular war-time milieu—that of 
the pacifists; but its real importance lies in its well- 
written account of the gradual development of an essentially 
artistic temperament. It could easily have been written 
as a novel, but in that event the outlines would probably 
have been blurred, and the author might have been 
tempted to give her heroine greater success than has come 
her own way. Inits present form it has the charm of 
authenticity, and it is also a good example of one way in 
which the new autobiography can be made worth while. 

The other valuable way of writing the new autobiography 
is the objective method, as adopted by Mr. Stephen Mc- 
Kenna in ‘‘ While I Remember.”” Mr. McKenna opens 
his book with a quotation from Mr. Shane Leslie, and it is 
quite possible that he would never have written it if Mr. 
Leslie had not set an example by his admirable description 
of pre-war England in ‘‘ The End of a Chapter.” It can 
be argued that ‘‘ While I Remember ’”’ goes almost too 
far in the direction of objectivity, but at least that is a 
better fault than the frivolous egoism of such writers as 
Miss Mannin and Mr. Gerhardi. With the exception of 
one chapter, in which he quotes from his diary of a war- 
time visit to America, Mr. McKenna’s own personality is 
revealed only indirectly or in foot-notes, and he concen- 
trates his efforts on giving a lucid account of contemporary 
life and events as seen with eyes of intelligent adolescence 
and early manhood. Though published in 1921, his book 
still retains a pre-eminent place in objective autobiography, 
and it is worth mentioning that the swift transformation 
of the social, political and international scenes have already 
given it a semi-historical interest. 

If we take the works of Mr. Stephen McKenna and 
Lady Constance Malleson—one published in 1921 and the 
other in 1931—as standards for the two main types of the 
new autobiography, we are left with a strange mass of 
books that fall between the two points of reference. At 
least one of them is a fairly notable contribution to modern 
literature, though its distinction comes more from its 
martial chronicles than from its value as autobiography ; 
for in writing ‘‘ Good-Bye to All That ’’ Mr. Robert Graves 
inevitably challenged comparison with the writers of war- 
books rather than with autobiographers. His book how- 
ever is a thoroughly competent self-portrait, and although 
the tale of his education and early life runs in a very 
conventional groove (he observes himself that he seems 
“to have done most of the usual story-book things ’’), it 
was certainly worth presenting to the world. Of the 
others, Mr. Harold Nicolson’s ingenious blend of fiction 
and autobiography in ‘‘Some People” is too original a 
product to fall into any classification, but it is a remark- 
able and admirable work; and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
autobiographical fantasia, ‘“‘ All Summer in a Day,” is an 
amiable if not very inspiring study. 

It is when we come to such books as Miss Ethel Mannin’s 
Confessions and Impressions,’”’ Mr. William Gerhardi’s 
‘“‘ Memoirs of a Polyglot,’’ Mr. Beverley Nichols’s ‘‘ Twenty- 
Five,” and to a less extent Mr. Cecil Roberts’s “‘ Half- 
Way,” that the dangers and pitfalls of the new auto- 
biography begin to reveal themselves. For these writers, 
autobiography has ceased to be a genuine literary form, 
with a definite object and method, and has become instead 
a kind of journalistic rag-bag, into which any experience, 
encounter or observation can be cheerfully thrown. It is 
as though the authors had realised, in a moment of unusual 
clarity, that their life-stories were of no particular interest 
to anyone, and had therefore decided to bolster thefn up 
with plentiful anecdotes and impressions of the various 
people whom they had met. Mr. Gerhardi wearies us with 
tiresome accounts of what various notabilities said to him 
about Futility’ or ‘“‘ The Polyglots’’; Miss Mannin 
indulges in rather juvenile and shallow attempts to evaluate 
some of her contemporaries; and Mr. Nichols presents 
us with endless reports of the conversations which he has 
had with distinguished. men and women. There is more 
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Portrait by Henry Lamb. 


to be said for Mr. Roberts, for at least he has had some 
interesting experiences, and his chapters of War and post- 
war impressions make good reading ; but even Mr. Roberts 
has included a good deal of material that is hardly worth 
preserving in a formal autobiography. 

The trouble about these books is that they approximate 
in so many particulars to the gossip columns of the popular 
Press. It is absurd to imagine that the mere fact of having 
met a number of authors and one or two statesmen is 
sufficient justification for writing an autobiography ; and 
it is equally absurd to suppose that a frank account of the 
author’s love-affairs can give a book any genuine distinc- 
tion. These matters may obtain value if they are con- 
structively arranged with the object of throwing light 
on contemporary life and character; but a mere hotch- 
potch of random impressions and meetings can hardly be 
regarded as serious literature. It is quite possible that 
in twenty or thirty years’ time Mr. Gerhardi or Miss Mannin 
may have obtained a maturity of outlook and a wealth of 
experience which would justify the writing of an auto- 
biography ; but the temptation to rush into print with a 
burst of immature egoism is one which all young writers 
should studiously avoid. Let them wait until they have 
something to write about, and in the meantime let them 
continue to practise the art of the novelist or the essayist, 
or whatever art happens to appeal to them. 

But there is one reason why we should be grateful to 
even the most insupportable of young autobiographers. 
By providing us with bad examples, they have helped to 
define the true standards which modern autobiography 
should follow, and it can thus be seen that anyone who 
wishes to write his life-story at a comparatively early 
age should make certain that his book will present either 
a story of unusual action, or a steady objective survey of 
contemporary life, or a valuable and sincere account of 
subjective experience. While it advances in any of these 
directions, the new autobiography is a worthy feature of 
modern literature ; but when it wanders in the paths of 
social gossip and trivial happenings, it is a tedious and 


unnecessary affliction. 


Mr. Evelyn Waugh. 


FLASH-BACK: STORIES OF MY YOUTH. By Cyril W. 
Beaumont. 5s. (Beaumont.) 


Mr. Cyril Beaumont has a curious mixture of talents ; 
he is the founder of the Beaumont Press which has pub- 
lished limited editions of works by John Drinkwater, 
Walter de la Mare, W. H. Davies, Robert Nichols, D. H. 
Lawrence, Edmund Blunden, Arthur Symons and W. W. 
Gibson. He is also known as one of our chief authorities 
on the dance and has written on the Cecchetti method of 
Classical Theatrical Dancing and on the History of Harle- 
quin ; he has translated the works of Arbean, Noverre and 
Rameau and compiled a bibliography of books on dancing. 
He is the most prolific author on the Russian ballet and 
rivals André Levinson in France. But in addition to these 
many activities he finds time to write books for children 
such as “‘ The Toy Soldier ’”’ and ‘‘ The Wonderful Journey.”’ 
Not that the present work will please the youngsters so 
much as those who have passed their eighth lustrum. As 
Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell says in his admirable preface, it is 
pleasant to read a book that the author has enjoyed to 
write. It is dedicated to his boyhood friend who shared 
in many of the adventures he describes. 

It all began with a chance visit to the home of his child- 
hood on the northern heights, which happened to be vacant 
when he passed it. His description of his visit will call up 
remembrances in the minds of his readers, especially when 
he mentions how small the house appeared compared with 
the vastness of his childish recollection. Then he goes on 
to tell of his first schoolmistress, ‘‘ a real old sport ’’ is the 
highest commendation she would have desired. His sham 
fights in the back garden, the school bully, butterfly- 
catching, games of Robin Hood in the forest and early 
experiments with a model theatre and others with chemicals 
form subjects for clever character drawing and happy 
reminiscence. And he ends on a note of sadness that the 
delights of childhood should be so evanescent. This is a 
book that will appeal to all those who were born in the 
happy times—how happy we are only realising in these 
post-war days of gloom—of Her Gracious Majesty. There 
is luckily still a brio, an enthusiasm, in Mr. Beaumont’s 
writing that will keep us from moping too sadly. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


Mr, Siegfried Sassoon. 
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THE ART OF MR. DE LA MARE 
By Ashley Sampson 


In spite of the fact that Mr. Walter de la Mare’s com- 
plete output is one of the easiest to divide, he remains 
one of the most elusive authors of the day—one of whom 
it is almost impos- 
sible to think of as 
anything but a poet, 
although his influ- 
ence is to be felt in 
the bulk of our best 
short stories, and 
there is not a critic 
worthy of the name 
who would not feel 
himself at least 
partially silenced 
were he to find him- 
self in disagreement 
with Mr. de la Mare. 
It is almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate 
his influence on our 
post-war generation 
of writers, and yet I think it is equally impossible to put 
your finger on any one line of poetry, or any one para-~- 
graph of prose, and say ‘‘ there is de la Mare.” 

To some of us he has always been in the midmost place 
in literature, and we can never remember a time when his 
name was not before the reading public; but actually he 
achieved his first fame in the opening years of this century 
with a novel—(another surprise)—that is still to be found 
on the bookshelves of numberless libraries. ‘‘ Henry 
Brocken ’’ was its name; and though Mr. de la Mare has 
never been considered as a ‘‘ novelist ’’ in the narrow sense 
of that word, the novels which have emerged from his 
mind form a solid block of original thought against which 
no arrows of criticism have ever triumphed. 

The truth is that poetry is at the core of all his work— 
as much in the wide flow of his study of humanity as in 
the narrow seclusion of line and metre. Take here an 
extract from the crowning achievement of his work, 
““ Memoirs of a Midget,’’ one short paragraph : 

“On the farther side of Wanderslore, sprouting their pallid 
green frondlets like beads at the very tips of their black, were 
more yews than beeches. We loitered on, along the neglected 
bridle-path. Cuckoos were now in the woods, and we talked 
and talked, as if their voices alone were not seductive enough 
to enchant us onwards. Sometimes I spelled out incanta- 
tions in the water ; and sometimes I looked out happily across 
the wet, wayside flowers; and sometimes a robin flittered 
out to observe the intruders. How was it that human 


company so often made me uneasy and self-conscious, and 
Nature’s always brought peace ? ’’— 


Walter de la Mare. 


and you will find a poem set free from the restricting forms 
of verse; but a poem in all its delicacy of expression 
and economy of thought. 

It is in his lyrical poetry however that he unveils to us 
the secret that eludes us in all his other work; and I 
think that this secret is at once the reason of his power 
and the source of his influence. Mr. de la Mare has found 
himself in a universe of which he is no part, and he betrays 
all the curiosity of a greatly loving but bitterly disappointed 
stranger. He is not the first. Blake and Dante, and I 
think Crashaw were of this kind; and possibly Swift— 
though he hated instead of loved: men to whom imagina- 
tion was reality, and reality the playbox of imagination— 
who were at home in the world of dreams, but out of 
harmony in a universe of unbending laws. 

In his poetry Mr. de la Mare is able to give the world 
a much wider berth than is possible for him in the more 
conventional demands of fiction, and in his poetry for 
children—by which I mean (as I feel sure he would mean)— 
all those of us who have never quite forsaken wonder for 
thought—he can almost entirely lose sight of it. So 
we have in “ Songs of Childhood ’’—his earliest achieve- 
ment in verse—up to ‘“ Peacock Pie’’—his maturest 
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discursion of this kind—a medley of wonder and pathos and. 


humour from a world in which you cannot have one with- 
out a taste of all three. 

Although it is among these poems that he becomes most 
obviously the laureate of dreamland, it does not take a 
very mature mind to realise that his most powerful achieve- 
ments in poetry are distinguished by his failure to become 
merged in the general web of existence—a failure which 
has resolved itself into an endeavour to break into the 
natural world in various unnatural shapes. So we have 
the man in “ The Return,’”’ the woman in ‘‘ The Midget ”’ 
and the rider in “The Listeners.’’ They are all guises 
in which Mr. de la Mare breaks into our strange world—a 
world that to him is as beautiful as paradise, but as sense- 
less and cruel as a machine gone wild. It is just this 
harmony with the beauties of nature and clash with the 
reason of man that makes for that peace with the one 
and shyness of the other which we have already met in 
his own words. 

Such loneliness of soul strikes deep into the heart of 
his work, and it is impossible to read far into his most 
serious work without feeling how completely it becomes 
dominated by an aching sense of separation. He sees 
all things in wonderful proportion just because he stands 
apart and sees the whole structure at one time, while we, 
who are much too near, see one part at a time to the dis- 
advantage of the rest. The trouble with us is that we 
have not got away from the world enough to see it properly, 
and Mr. de la Mare’s language sometimes seems to be 
misty and magical—with a beauty that leaves us farther 
behind at every stroke. 

Only when we come down to the rock bed of reality— 
(or is it vulgarity ?)—do we seem to have gained on him, 


and leave him with the man in “ The Listeners ’’ crying 
outside the moonlit house where— 


** But only a host of phantom listeners 

That dwelt in the lone house then 

Stood listening in the quiet of the moonlight 
To that voice from the world of men : 

Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on the dark stair 
That goes down to the empty hall, 

Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely Traveller’s call ’’— 


until, knocking and crying again, he can wake nothing but 
the echoes of his own voice, and rides perplexed away. 

Whether we wade through the deep cadences of his 
poetry or turn into the ever-expanding field of his short 
stories, we are faced with the same wide range of vision 
the same faultless workmanship and the same perplexed 
admiration. ‘‘On the Edge”’ is a deliberate excursion 
into the realm of the unknown; but ‘“ The Riddle and 
Other Stories,’’ in spite of its battle with the problems of 
life, is scarcely less mysterious—scarcely more substantial 
than its bodyless sister collection of stories. 

I think that the secret of Mr. Walter de la Mare’s art 
and the secret of his uncanny influence on all who come 
beneath his spell, are actually one. He never ceases to 
be a poet—not even when he becomes a philosopher, as 
anyone who reads ‘‘ Fare Well’’ must realise. Having 
said this, a good deal may become clear that remained 
obscure before, and not least the fact that it is among 
the stories of other poets that his influence is most strongly 
discernible. You may ask why, being so essentially a 
poet, he has left his deepest mark upon the stories of our day ; 
and to that I can only reply that Mr. de la Mare is probably 
the greatest riddle as well as the greatest poet of the day! 


Correspondence 


Gordon Craig and the Theatre 
SIR, 

The reviewer of ‘‘ Gordon Craig and the Theatre ”’ states 
that “‘ it is in fact over twenty-five years since Craig was 
last entirely responsible for the direction of a play in a 
theatre,’”’ and makes this the ground for an argument that 
the artist is unpractical. But whereas he will not allow 
me to say that Gordon Craig has a method whereby he 
believes that with practice (such as a violinist must make 
with a bow and a violin) he could give a melodic and har- 
monic effect on the stage, corresponding to that produced 
by his designs, Mr. Marshall himself asserts that other men 
have turned these impracticable designs and vague dreams 
into terms of the theatre. That is to say, Mr. Marshall 
admits that it can be done. 

It will soon be twenty years since Mr. Granville Barker 
gave his last experimental production in London—a few 
more years and it will be a quarter of a century. Mr. 
Barker either has not felt the will, or else he has realised the 
futility of wrestling with the conditions prevailing in the 
theatre since 1914. He has continued to advocate a 
National Theatre which presumably would give him the 
conditions on which he would return. Because he has not 
Craig’s challenging voice and he has made no effort to “‘ get 
back,”’ he has escaped being dubbed “ unpractical ’’ in his 
long absence. 

What I invite Mr. Marshall to admire is Gordon Craig’s 
continual attempts to come back on any conditions which 
will not let us all down. The list of Gordon Craig’s actual 
productions, which I am suspected of designedly omitting, 
can at a glance be extracted from the index which I have 
provided. It may hardly be an imposing one to Mr. 
Marshall, who takes them to have been the work of one who 
“is little more than an untried amateur,’’ but to more 
knowledgeable eyes it is singularly impressive. Of the 
invitations to Craig which have gone no further than his 
projected designs, one was cancelled because poor Mr. 
Shaw could make nor head nor tail of the designs, another 


because Miss Sybil Thorndike found a ‘‘ more attractive 
offer ’’. in starring in ‘‘ Advertising April,’’ and the latest 
because Mr. Cochran’s bankers told him he “‘ was not to do 
anything so silly’’ as associate himself with the most 
established reputation in the world of the theatre. If 
Gordon Craig has got no further than the entrance hall 
to a London theatre recently, it is perhaps because critics 
of Mr. Marshall’s calibre have not given the bankers the 
confidence which they need before they will back ‘“‘ the 
art of the theatre.’’—Yours, etc., 
ENID Rose. 


32, Hampstead Way, N. W.11. 


Mr. Norman Marshall writes : 


Miss Rose aptly compares Craig to a fiddler who lacks 
practice. I fail to see why Mr. Cochran or anyone else 
should be expected to provide the money to give this un- 
practised fiddler opportunity to practise in public under 
the expensively ideal conditions for which he stipulates. 

Miss Rose writes as if producing a play merely consisted 
of providing the scenery. Production is primarily the 
ability to inspire and control the players, and Mr. Craig 
has yet to prove that he possesses this essential qualification. 

The reason why Granville Barker, unlike Craig, has 
escaped being dubbed “‘ unpractical’’ is because, before 
retiring from the theatre to become a theorist, he was 
responsible for a series of productions in England and 
America which established him beyond dispute as one of the 
most successful producers in the modern theatre. 

Miss Rose meftions three offers made to Craig. There 
have been others. When Craig was in England during his 
exhibition of designs for ‘“‘ The Pretenders,’’ I was associated 
with a management which made Craig a definite offer, and 
I had some opportunity of observing his vagueness when 
faced with a practical proposition. 

I share all Miss Rose’s appreciation of Craig’s influence 
as a theatrical theorist, but I still see no reason for believing 
that he is a practical man of the theatre. 
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Australian Writers 
DEAR SIR, 

Your Spring Number gave a very interesting survey of 
recent Australian literature, and Australian authors may 
well be pleased in having such a capable spokeswoman as 
Kathleen Ussher. But I feel it my duty to draw attention 
to another literary critic, who fills a most important part in 
the literary life of Australia. It is Nettie Palmer, the wife 
of Vance Palmer, the novelist. Nettie Palmer has grown 
out of the ordinary work of reviewer by carrying out a 
mission to awaken the national conscience of Australia, 
and she proves herself more and more a forceful interpreter 
and historian of Australian literature. She preaches un- 
tiringly the gospel of representing Australia in an Australian 
spirit, recording the soul of the country. She hammers un- 
ceasingly at her public in speech and writing, with the 
object of arousing it from its apathy and indifference 
against the home-grown product. 

Australia has no dearth in poets ft count in a recent 
anthology eighty-five of them), and some of them have 
produced work conveying the inimitable atmosphere of 
the Australian bush. Australian poetry and painting has 
a distinctly descriptive note. Especially the latter art 
lacks imaginative representatives; in fact we have only 
Norman Lindsay, who creates in his etchings and water- 
colours, compositions sometime daring for our local 
puritanism, but never dull or uninteresting, and in marked 
contrast to the products which emanate from our painting 
schools. Australian writers, determined to create a national 
literature, used at one time to write only about bush life, 
incidents on a lonely farm, describing the dull drudgery 
of a small settler on his selection. Many produced local 
atmosphere but not literature. The most successful writer 
in that category was undoubtedly the late Henry Lawson, 
who left numerous short stories, which may be termed 
Australian classics. Our modern writers are beginning to 
break away from that type of writing and approach more 
ambitious, psychological problems without neglecting their 
national background. Proof for that contention are names 
like Kathleen Pritchard, Vance Palmer and M. Barnard 
Eldershaw. 

Yours, etc., 
L. L. PoLitzer. 

Melbourne, 

July 6th, 1931. 


Translations of ‘‘Don Quixote”’ 


DEAR SIR, 

The interesting article in THE Bookman for September 
may cause us to rémember that one of the chief commen- 
tators in the Spanish language was an Englishman, the 
Rev. John Bowle, whose edition was published at Salisbury 
in 1781. That a foreigner should have mastered the 
language so perfectly that the literary Academy of the 
country placed his edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ among the 
best is remarkable. In the fourth, and last, edition of the 
Royal Spanish Academy, published in 1819 in the Prdlogo 
de la Academia, there is this reference to his work. 

After praising the zeal of those who desired to publish 
‘‘ Don Quixote ’’ without the defects of the earlier editions, 
the notice continues : 


“‘ Asi lo hizo el doctor D. Juan Bowle en la edicion que 
imprimié en Salisburi el afio de 1781. Este erudito ingles, 
que trabajé por espacio de muchos ajios en preparlarla, 
formando copiosos indices, y anotando los pasages en que 
Cervantes alude 4 los antiguos escritores latinos, 4 los 
modernos poctas italianos, y 4 los diferentes libros de cabal- 
lerias ; indicé6 con una sagacidad digna de admirarse en un 
extrangero alguna que otra correccion del texto. Imitole 
despues D. Juan Antonio Pellicer, ...y la Academia, 
tributando el debido honor 4 la penetracion y critica de ambos 
comentadores, se ha aprovechado oportunamente de sus luces 
para mejorar el texto de la fabula.” 

Yours, etc., 
Uplands Cottage, H. B. DeveEy. 
Belvedere Drive, 


Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


HARRAP 


Arthur Rackham has illustrated 
The Compleat Angler 


By IZAAK WALTON. With a special Introduction by 
HENRY WILLIAMSON, Author of Tarka the Otter, etc. Wit 
12 colour plates and many line-drawings. Cloth, 15s. 
Leather, 25s. 


Arthur Rackham has also illustrated 


The Night before Christmas 


CLEMENT C. MOORE’S well-known children’s story 
With 4 colour plates and decorations. 5s. 


* 


My Russian Venture 
By Mrs. CECIL CHESTERTON. 8s. 6d. (Oct. 2nd) 


With a single woman companion the author crossed the 
Polish frontier and travelled, unhindered by official inter- 
ference, through White Russia and the Ukraine—regions 
little visited by tourists and where conditions are very 
different from those in the big cities. Mrs. Chesterton’s 
adventures were extremely amusing, and her observations 
enable her to present a valuable account of Russian life in 
the country areas as well as in towns like Kieff. 


Zeppelins over England 


By FREIHERR TREUSCH VON BUTTLAR. Illustrated. 
8s. 6d. (Oct. gth) 
The first .account published in England of the Zeppelin 
raids during the War from the German side. The author 
was in command of the first airship to cross the English 
coast and himself took part in nineteen raids. 


Nelson 


By CLENNELL WILKINSON. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


J. C. Squire (Observer). ‘‘ At last a perfect life has been 
written of one of the greatest of our national heroes. This 
book gives such a picture of him as never was given before.” 


Books and Readers 


By F. H. PRITCHARD, Author of Training in Literary 
Appreciation, etc. Illustrated. 5s. 


This new volume in the Simple Guide series is for younger 
readers who feel that they are not getting the best results 
from their reading and want to know how to find their way 
about the realm of literature. 


The Theatre 


By J. W. MARRIOTT, Editor of One-Act Plays of To-dav, 
etc. Illustrated. 5s. 


Another new volume in the Simple Guide series. It is a 
light-hearted exposition of the fundamental principles of 
drama and the world of the theatre, intended for intelligent 
young people. Mr. Marriott is an enthusiastic playgoer 
and knows what he likes. He discusses the repertory 
theatre, amateur acting, modern plays, and modern play- 
wrights. 


From ail booksellevs and libraries. Prices are net. 
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FIRST NOVELS 


“Early Closing.” By D. 


Wynne Wilson, 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


** Far Easedale.” By E.M.Ward. 7s.6d. (Methuen.) 
“ The Shadow on the Lake.”’ By Joan Phillips. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


“Green Pleasure.” By Elizabeth Barlow (Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Davie). 7s. 6d. (Grant Richards.) 

“This Our. Exile.” By David Burnham. 7s. 6d. 
(Peter Davies.) 

“The Secret Squadron.” 
Driggs. 7s. 6d. 


By Laurence La Tourette 
(John Hamilton.) 


The activities of the Book Society have occasioned 
much criticism, but there will, I think, be no adverse 
criticism of their September choice, for Miss Wynne Wilson’s 
book is really good. She has tried her hand at a school 
story, quite one of the most difficult subjects for anyone 
to write about, and she has come through with it supremely 
well. It would be useless to try to compare it with any 
other school story, for it bears no kind of resemblance, 
as far as I know, to any of them. This is largely due to 
the fact that the author has no axe to grind. Practically 
everyone who writes about schools wants to tell the world 
either how sadly in need of reform our public school system 
is, or, more rarely, what a glorious institution the English 
public school is. Miss Wynne Wilson takes her school for 
granted, and uses it as the natural background for her 
story about one or two boys and one or two masters. The 
boys do not drink or swear (or only occasionally), have 
affairs with girls, or develop sentimental attachments for 
their schoolfellows. The masters are keen on their jobs, 
and are bad or good disciplinarians in about the proportion 
that obtains in most schools. Home life and school life, 
work and play, big boys and little ones, boys and masters, 
are made to take the place which, as a matter of fact, 
they take and always have taken in the average public 
school at all average times. 

William, the housemaster, who dominates the story, is 
most admirably conceived and drawn, a most lovable 
man and a first-rate schoolmaster, laughed at, loved and 
reverenced by the boys, who, as all normal boys will, 
see straight through the veneer of cynical world-weariness 
which he wears to the never-failing stock of common 
sense which is the real man. Happy indeed the parent 
who could find such a man to guide his son’s footsteps 
through the tricky days of adolescence. 

The other masters are, though far less prominent in 
the story, well drawn, especially Fenn, William’s young 
assistant, and Julia, William’s wife, is cleverly sketched 
too. 

Coming to the boys, there are three that count in the 
story, Nigel and his young brother, John, and Nigel’s 
friend, Gray. We meet Nigel Bentley and Gray when 
they have just been made house prefects, ‘‘ poachers 
turned gamekeepers,’’ as Miss Greig, the matron, remarks 
in her best ‘‘ bromide’’ manner. Miss Greig by the way 
is astonishingly lifelike; every public schoolboy will 
recognise her. Nothing could better the description of 
these two boys in their new position of authority and 
responsibility, and almost every ex-pupil will say to him- 
self: ‘‘ That’s just the sort of thing that I thought and 
said and did.” 

Johnnie is a creation, decidedly less of the average boy 
than the two others. He is something of a “ card,’’ though 
like the rest entirely real. The Bentley sister and father 
are two other slight but excellent portraits. 

I think I know the secret of Miss Wynne Wilson’s success ; 
she has realised that there is nothing “ heroic’”’ in a public 
school, and consequently there is nothing “ heroic ’’ in her 
characters. She knows that ninety per cent. of the boys 
and masters are decent fellows, and she has created her 
boys and masters accordingly. I have no doubt she could 
tell of nasty boys and bullying masters and sordid inci- 
dents, but, like the most of the rest of us, she realises how 
very little that side of life means for us, and how very 


By R. S. Forman 


Potter's Wheel.” By F. C. Williams. 


(Henry Hartley.) 


“The Fourth Man,” 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 


7s. 6d. 


By Hutton Mitchell. 7s. 6d. 


Fantee Carter.” By Warren Henry. 7s. 6d. (Her- 
bert Jenkins.) 

““ Young Lord Folliot.”” By N. H. Romanes. 7s. 6d. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 

The Werewolf’s Helmet.” By Edgar Cooper. 7s. 6d. 


(John Long.) 


soon we forgot it all. She is to be congratulated on a very 
fine story, and to be thanked for reminding us what a 
very happy time our own schooldays were. 

Undoubtedly the day of the novel with a plot is returning. 
The novels before me contain only one which sacrifices 
plot to psychology. The authors have a story to tell, 
and if they sometimes take liberties with the personalities 
of their characters to get the story through, well that is 
a better fault in a novel than not telling a story at all. 

Miss E. M. Ward has been almost too keen on her plot, 
with the result that we are apt to lose sight of the two 
people who really matter in the story—Richard Hawkrigg 
and Greta Fair. They are so overwhelmed by circumstance 
that every now and then one forgets they are there at all. 
In other words Miss Ward has been unable to distinguish 
between the dramatic and the melodramatic. For one 
thing however Miss Ward deserves full marks—she can 
paint a picture of her particular country-side, which, as 
the name of her book, ‘“‘ Far Easedale,’’ indicates, is that 
part of the world that no one has known and not loved— 
the mountains and valleys of the Lake District. Her 
Greta is a delightful person, a little sentimentalised as 
are all her characters, but a girl anyone would be glad to 
know. Whether she would be happy with her Richard 
I am rather doubtful, but he would certainly be a relief 
from her egregious and tiresome father. 

“ The Shadow of the Lake ”’ is a story which will appeal 
to that wide circle of readers who do not mind—perhaps 
do not notice—if a novel is so far removed from life as 
to have little or no relation to it. That is not to say it is 
necessarily a bad piece of work. One of the functions of 
the novel is to lift the reader out of life for an hour or two, 
and this, I think, Miss Joan Phillips succeeds in doing. 
I think she has marred her story with the brutal incident 
of the young scientist and his cretin servant, though I 
should not be surprised to learn that it was this episode 
which was the foundation of the story in the author’s mind. 
Like Miss Ward, Miss Phillips gives us some excellent 
local colour, this time in the vineyards of Southern 
Europe. 

‘Green Pleasure’’ was written, I am sure, with the 
greatest care and thought, and I was conscious in reading 
it of a firmness of hand unusual in a new writer. I cannot 
say I like the story much. The characters are all feeble 
and futile, and a book has to be very good indeed to interest 
me in the fate of such. The publishers tell us that Miss 
Barlow is a friend of Miss Theodora Benson. Reading 
this I got down ‘‘ Salad Days”’ and looked at it again, 
and I see that there is an obvious relationship of mind 
between these two young authors. But whereas Miss 
Benson has a strongly developed sense of humour, Miss 
Barlow shows no sign of having one at all. I feel that if 
she had she would never for one thing have allowed the 
ridiculous sentimentality of her heroine’s relations with 
her brother Charles, and for another would have rewarded 
her heroine with someone a little more worth while than 
the fatuous Derrick. 

The one exception to the “ plot ’’ novels that I referred 
to is ‘‘ This Our Exile,” which is an American story. Mr. 
Burnham has set himself a very difficult task in this book, 
and I am not sure that he has quite succeeded. The story 
tells of the effect on a family of the death of a greatly 
beloved husband and father. Where I think Mr. Burnham 
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has scored is in his portrayal of James, the second son, 
who tells the story in the first person. On him falls most 
of the weight of his father’s death and his mother’s sorrow, 
and it is a burden very heavy for his youthful shoulders 
to bear. The perplexities and despondencies which oppress 
him are, I feel, exactly what any decent youngster would 
experience, and the reader is forced to feel the most 
poignant sympathy for him. Mrs. Eaton’s reactions to her 
husband’s death struck me as being less well done. I 
do not mean that no widow would revolt as she did, discard 
her religion and idealise her dead husband. But she 
is clearly a morbid case, and as such rather obscures the 
issue of the story. The elder brother, Fred, is also ab- 
normal, though he is so cleverly and carefully drawn that 
long before the end one comes to believe in him and to 
give him his proper place in the development of events. 

Whether Mr. Barnard was wise in introducing the 
complication of Virginia, Fred’s wife, I cannot be sure. 
The woman herself is alive; there is no doubt about that. 
Her fascination is compelling. But there is just that 
touch of melodrama—Hollywood, if you like—about her 
relations with James, which struck me as being out of 
place in this otherwise quite unmelodramatic story. 

This is certainly one of the best American novels we 
have had for some time. Mr. Barnard is a very young 
man; if he goes on as he has begun we shall have some- 
thing of the very highest quality from him one day. 

Another American book is ‘“‘ The Secret Squadron,”’ 
a capital account of the astonishing exploits of some 
American airmen in the War. I do not know if there is 
a basis of fact for the incidents described. They read as 
if there were, and if it is so, all one can say is, like the 
Queen of Sheba, that “ the half was not told us.” 

This is a War story with none of the usual War flavour. 
There is a love story—not a very good one, I am afraid— 
but the book will not be read for that; it will be read for 
the thrills of the flying and the resourcefulness of the 
flyers. For that I know no book which touches “ The 
Secret Squadron.”’ 

“The Potter’s Wheel’”’ is a story of adventure, though 
it is a long time before the adventure begins. Till it does 
it is more than a little tiresome, telling of characters as 
unreal as the characters of such a story usually are and 
retailing at length their conversations—in leading article 
style—about the world and its shortcomings. When the 
time of adventure comes the pace quickens, and the book 
gets quite entertaining. 

‘The Fourth Man”’ is a good detective yarn. I am 
afraid I got the clue too soon, but one or two friends tell 
me that they were not so lucky and shared the perplexity 
which Inspector Ruddick felt. When I say that the family 
likeness of two brothers and the accidental likeness of 
the wife of one of them to the fiancée of the other both 
play a part in the mystery it will be seen that Mr. Hutton 
Mitchell is not afraid of coincidences. 

West Africa is ever a happy hunting ground for the 
novelist, and Mr. Warren Henry makes good use of it in 
‘‘ Fantee Carter.’’ Carter had a hard time of it, but his 
reward was Rhoda, and that was excellent compensation. 

Mr. N. H. Romanes has made an excellent thriller out 
of the two days’ adventures of Ronald Walters, a young 
solicitor, plunged suddenly into a sea of mystery when 
he goes off to see his client, Lord Wintringham. He 
emerges, as is right and proper, all the better for his adven- 
tures, which have had the added advantage of securing 
for him the affection of the charming Barbara. 

The last book on my list this month is a first rate thriller, 
marred only by its name, which suggests adventures with 
a werewolf, whereas in fact the werewolf is dead before 
the story starts, and it is his helmet only which concerns 
the reader. Apart from that however I have nothing but 
praise for this book, which holds one from start to finish, 
and introduces one to as bloodthirsty a lot of villains as 
anyone can desire. Mr, Cooper tells such an excellent, 
consistent story that I should not be surprised if before 
long he gives us a more ambitious kind of book than 
this. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


ORIGINAL ENGRAVING 
AND ETCHING 


BY 


HERBERT FURST 


AUTHOR OF “THE MODERN WOODCUT ” 


A conspectus of the development of the 
Crafts from their beginnings to the present. 


The book is designed for the use of intending 
collectors as well as for art students as a 
guide to past achievement, 


It is illustrated by 188 carefully printed 
reproductions of representative etchings and 
engravings. 4to. 


42s, net 


A prospectus is post free on application 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd. 


35, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4 and Parkside Works, EDINBURGH 


SANDS & CO. 
THE | 
CENTURION 


A Romance of the days of Our Lord 


By HILDE MOSER 
Translated by MARY B. SANDS 


Price 6/- net. Postage 5d. 


“It may provoke comparison with ‘ Ben Hur,’ 
which made a world-wide appeal to the heart, not 
the intellect. ‘The Centurion’ does both, for it 
has literary distinction of style and an equal 
fervour. It is a book for all Christians irre- 
spective of creed. Perhaps in the future this 
remarkable book may be filmed. Its lesson 
would be worth learning.” 

ROWLAND GREY in Great Thoughts 


LONDON : 
15, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C2 
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THE HERRIES SAGA 


Judith Paris.” By Hugh Walpole. 10s. 6d. (Mac- 
millan.) 

This is the second volume of Mr. Hugh Walpole’s pro- 
jected four-volume saga on the Herries family. It is a 
book of rather less unity than its forerunner, ‘‘ Rogue 
Herries ’’—not that it is more diffuse, but because Judith 
Paris herself is a less dominant creation, both in her human 
personality and in her function as a character in fiction, 
than her father, who towered over the previous book like 
a mountain, taking the full brunt of storm and shine alike. 
He gave a story that was straggling the necessary single- 
ness of purpose that kept it, while still in subjection to the 
fuller drama 
of the Herries 
family, vital- 
ised as a 
separate en- 
tity. ‘‘ Judith 
Paris” by 
contrast seems 
rather a tran- 
sition, a book 
leading for- 
ward even 
more than 
looking back- 
ward. 

Mr. Walpole 
says his 
prefatory 
letter that 
story of 
‘ Judith Paris’ 
may be fol- 
lowed without 
any know- 
ledge of her 
father or curiosity as to her descendants.”’ It is 
certainly not necessary to read ‘‘ Rogue Herries ’’ for the 
proper understanding of its sequel; but I feel that the 
curiosity as to Judith’s descendants—or rather as to 
Judith’s influence in the foreshadowed struggle between 
her son and the family—is so insistent as to intensify the 
transitional character of the whole book, which is as it were 
a bridge between two great provinces, a bridge of sufficient 
beauty of design to be admired for its own sake, but never- 
theless primarily a passage-way to be walked across rather 
than lingered upon. 

The saga upon which Mr. Walpole is engaged is clearly 
of vast outline, and it is important that his intention should 
be understood before the technique of its carrying out 
can in any way be brought into question. He says: 
““My intention is simply to record scenes from the life 
of an English family during two hundred years of English 
change and fortune, and beyond that to pay a tribute to 
a part of England that I dearly love.” 

The canvas is large, and the design fills every stitch of 
it; yet although the background of the time was momen- 
tous with wars and revolutions, the noise of them here is 
as a far-off sea, and the main proportions of the pattern 
are found therefore to be parochial; it is distinctly the 
story of the Herries of the Lake District, and world-shattering 


Photo by G. P. Abraham, Keswick. 


By Wallace B. Nichols 


events are as so many drops of water on the feathers 
of a family of ducks. The book is an ironic study of 
English provincialism—perhaps more ironic than Mr. 
Walpole intended. It is this parochialness which differen- 
tiates “‘ Judith Paris,” for instance, from such another 
book of large canvas as ‘‘ War and Peace,’’ where the back- 
ground is just as vast with rumour of the greater world, 
but where the story set against that background is of 
deeper import and not, as in “‘ Judith Paris ’’ (I do not say 
of the whole tetralogy), a little unworthy of so tremendous 
a setting. 

It is divided into episodes rather than chapters; its 
construction 
therefore, 
while it aids 
in giving the 
sense of the 
passing of 
time (always 
a great diffi- 
culty to the 
novelist and 
here tri- 
umphantly 
surmounted), 
has the corre- 
sponding de- 
fect of making 
the book lack 
the cumula- 
tive modula- 
tion insepar- 
able from the 
proper con- 

Mr. Hugh Walpole at his Lakeland duct of dra- 
home at Keswick. matic action: 

“JudithParis”’ 
in fine is not dramatic ; its progression is slow and equable, 
and even in its moments of drama analytic rather than direct. 
It is a method very opposite to that of Tolstoy or Dickens ; 
or to put it differently, it is as though Tolstoy or Dickens 
had had an infusion into their veins of the blood of Anthony 
Trollope. Mr. Walpole’s genius for the novel is eminently 
analytical. His studies of character are admirably profound 
and sensitively natural; he knows the thoughts, feelings 
and emotional reactions of his people to the last beat of the 
pulse ; it is only when he sets them speaking that he 
sometimes fails in an equivalent presentation, for his 
dialogue is not always sufficiently revelatory of individual 
idiosyncrasy of speech; it is too uniform, that is to say, 
conceived too undramatically to give the speaker the 
validity of a breathing presence. 

I feel however this criticism to be ungrateful. I have for 
“Rogue Herries ’’ a very real and intimate admiration, 
and if ‘“‘ Judith Paris ’’ has seemed to me rather a work of 
transition than a masterpiece in itself equal to its fore- 
runner, that does not mean I think it a failure. It has 
certain very great qualities: a fine air of essential reality, 
an almost poetic splendour of description, and a warm, 
truthful humanity. When the Herries tetralogy is com- 
plete it will be, I am convinced, one of the glories of English 
fiction. 
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A MODERN PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


“* Mr. Ciggers Goes to Heaven.’’ By Douglas Massie. 
7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


At a fairly ripe age Mr. Clarence Ciggers ended his 
respectable life by dying in a seemly manner in his villa 
in Sunset Avenue. The respect in which he had been held 
by his family and neighbours and by his business associ- 
ates in the City might have been due to his life-long 
devotion to the gods of Respectability. But if there had 
been no more in Mr. Ciggers than what appeared on the 
surface of a straight business man, regular church-goer, 
social snob, and conscientious but eminently reasonable 
contributor to “‘ charities,’’ Mr. Ciggers could not have 
had such an adventurous time of it in heaven. 

He did have an exceedingly adventurous time after 
dying. This enables the author to give us a quickly 
moving story, to begin with. Such a story however might 
have been no more than a light fantasy, but the book in 
fact is justly sub-titled ‘‘ a Satire,’’ for Mr. Massie devotes 
an uncommon clarity, not to say profundity, of thought, 
to the working out of Mr. Ciggers’s future life. The first 
realisation of what heaven was like brought to Clarence 
Ciggers a curious mixture of relief and disappointment. 
He was relieved to find himself among respectable people 
(after the shocking initial experience of being in the dock 
of a criminal court, on a charge of complicity before the 
fact of amurder). He wasalso disappointed (and this shows 
that there was more in Mr. Ciggers than his neighbours 
ever saw) with the limitations of that quarter of the 
British Heaven to which he had been sent. 

The direct cause of the upheaval in his new life which 
made Mr. Ciggers go away on the eve of his election as 
Lord Mayor of the heavenly city of Victoria was a girl 
whom he had loved before marriage on earth. As marriage 
with her did not fit in with respectability and what he 
regarded as honourable obligations, he married someone 
to whom he had become engaged but did not love. He 
told himself and the girl who loved him that he was making 
a great sacrifice. Great was his amazement and indigna- 
tion to be tried in a heavenly court of law and found 
guilty of sacrificing love to convenience, and of being a 
party to the disaster which had overtaken his next-door 
neighbours, the Scroops. Sunset Avenue looked down 
on the Scroops as interlopers, and rigidly boycotted them. 
Mr. Ciggers had been as “sound ”’ in his views on this 
question as anybody. When Scroop became demented 
one day, murdered his family and killed himself, Sunset 
Avenue was naturally shocked and disgusted. In heaven 
Mr. Ciggers was still more disgusted to be charged with 


- a Share of responsibility for this unpleasantness. The 


account of the legal trial in heaven is one of the best bits 
of satire we have had in fiction for a very long time. 

What happened to Clarence Ciggers when he met his 
first and only love again; his reversion to youth; then to 
primitive nakedness (he had come to heaven in his office 
suit) ;. how he went to other heavenly countries which 
reflected other phases of earthly life, even to Carnalia, 
and by the growth of unselfishness in him went forward 
from illusory to real triumphs, the reader must discover 
in the book itself. The story might have been longer with 
advantage to the satire, or might at least in the final part 
have been more profoundly illuminated by Mr. Massie’s 
sense of spiritual values instead of slightly sinking to the 
level of a comfortable romance. But for this inadequate 
treatment of Clarence Ciggers’s more spiritual adventures, 
the book might be hailed as a belated successor to the 
Pilgrim's Progress.’’ Ina sense it isa modern “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’”’ and as such it deserves the welcome which we 
reserve for genuine originality in fiction. The stimulating 
effect of the satire, quite apart from its appeal as a good 
story, is due to Mr. Massie’s working out of the theme, 
that Clarence Ciggers’s trials and triumphs came from the 
fact that in heaven “all that he had desired was his, but 
nothing more.” 

R. L. MEGrRoz. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN FICTION 


“ The Greatest of These.” By Nikolia Gubsky. 7s. 6d. 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot.) 


“Cat and Fiddle.” By Nancy Morison. 7s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 


“Mad Puppetstown.” By M. J. Farrell. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


“ The Secret Veld.”” By Francis Carey Slater. 7s. 6d. 
(Nash & Grayson.) 

There is a type of novel in which the principal characters’ 
relations are sweepingly ignored, and another type in 
which the family is all-important. It would seem that 
the latter type at the moment is in the ascendant. As 
few of us can shape our destinies without considering our 
relations, a man or woman in fiction set in the midst of 
family life has a setting at once familiar and easily under- 
stood. Mr. Nikolai Gubsky in ‘“‘ The Greatest of These ”’ 
gives us a family of three girls, a boy and their parents, 
so truly depicted with their deep affections, small jokes, 
frictions and trivial rivalry that there is little to stamp 
them as purely Russian. Tanya has the human qualities 
that belong to girls of all nationalities—and this is chiefly 
her story. Sympathetic, imaginative, overflowing with 
tenderness, she has all the young girl’s ideals, conflicting 
with her eagerness for life, leading her through ignorance 
to play on men’s emotions, to rouse emotions in herself 
which she scarcely comprehends. ‘“ The Greatest of 
These ’’ is a good deal more than a story of domestic 
life with a minor note of discord ; it is an exquisite study 
of budding womanhood in Russia before and after the 
War. The incompatibility of Tanya’s mother and father 
strikes the discordant note, and the same sort of discord 
spoils the harmony of the Anderson family in Miss Nancy 
Morison’s new novel, “‘ Cat and Fiddle.’’ Stephen Ander- 
son is an artist, but only his son David inherits his tem- 
perament; family life, despite its bonds of affection, is 
beset with difficulties for a sensitive, artistic youth. When 
the family decide to discard the dissolute Stephen, David 


(Hutchinson) 


Tickner Edwards. 
Author of “ Eve, the Enemy.” 


By Almey St. John Adcock 


stands by him, and father and son share a Bohemian bachelor 
existence in London. Two girls touch David’s life with 
romance, but he is still young and unfettered when he 
learns that he had no real place in the family circle, and 
the story ends with his starting life afresh in the light of this 
discovery. A well written story, quietly and simply told. 
To the telling of the story of the family in the old Irish 
house known as “‘ Puppetstown,’’ Miss M. J. Farrell brings 


(Hutchinson) 


Lady Montieth ErsKine. 
Author cf “ Whisper.” 


a stirring vitality and a vast amount of detail. In fact 
there is so much detail that if her characters were not 
so much alive and her style glowing with beauty, it might 
be a little tedious. We see ‘‘ Puppetstown ”’ in its pre-War 
days of prosperity, when Easter Chevington and her twin 
boy cousins are children; during the perilous days of 
civil war they leave it; but it keeps its hold on them, 
and two of them return at last to its stately desolation. 
Aunt Dicksie, who will not forsake it even in the hour of 
danger, is outstandingly well drawn in a book full of 
brilliant character drawing. 

Quite different in treatment and in setting are the virile 
tales of South Africa Mr. F. Carey Slater has gathered 
together in his new book, ‘“‘ The Secret Veld.’’ He writes 
with sympathy and understanding of British, Boer and 
Bantu alike, and has an intimate knowledge of the ways 
of life in the Joneliness of the veld. Humour, pathos and 
drama, and that atmosphere of mystery that belongs to 
primitive races are to be found in his pages, for he knows 
“the dark people . . . their language, traditions, super- 
’ and claims justice for them and 
opportunities of development. Not that there is propa- 
ganda in his tales, unless to show the African native as a 
creature with human sensibilities be propaganda ; but there 
are all the elements necessary for the first-rate short story, 
including excellent characterisation and a wealth of local 
colour. 
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NOVELS OF CRIME AND CONSPIRACY 


Three Fishers.” By Francis Beeding. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


““ The Agent Outside.” By Patrick Wynnton. 7s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 


“The Stormberg Jewel Case.’ By K. M. Sheahan. 
7s. 6d. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


“* Murder at Marble Arch.”’ By Gavin Holt. 38. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Gang Law.” By Hugh Clevely. 7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


“* The Riddle of the Winged Death.’’ By Hazel Phillips 
Hanshew. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 

“* Havoc.” By Frederic Van de Water. 7s.6d. (Skef- 
fington.) 

‘“ The Murderer Returns.’’ By Edwin Dial Torgerson. 
7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


“* There’s Been Murder Done.’ By K. T. Knoblock. 
7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) ‘ 


Confident To-morrows.”’ By O. Peter. 7s. 6d. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 

Of crime novels there is no end, for which a large propor- 
tion of the reading public will be thankful. At the same 
time, that public is becoming more eclectic and more 
critical of any attempts to fob it off with unoriginal or 
badly presented fiction. Such a book as “ The Three 
Fishers ’’ should be sure of general acceptance. There are 
many fiction-writers who dally in the promising field of 
international intrigue, but I do not know of one who excels 
Francis Beeding in the discovery of new and exciting 
plots. A yorng ex-Guardsman is sent out to Paris by the 
Secret Service to track down the man who murders British 
agents. From the moment that Briercliffe sets foot in 
the mad, enchanting city the pursuit never flags, nor 
does the tremendous audacity of the plot falter. Mr. 
Beeding refuses to follow well-beaten paths ; his surprises 
are stupendous, and I like his clear, unaffected style as 
well as his adroit handling of situation. He is a good stage- 
manager. This is a book which can be handed to the 
man who is not easily pleased with the simple recom- 
mendation—this is good. 

Patrick Wynnton is another exceptional writer in the 
province of romantic adventure. Opening his new book, 
the richness of his atmosphere swept me at once into 
responsive mood. The hot smell of sand and of palms 
rises from the shabby, evil town which hugs the walls 
of the French penal settlement. There is a prisoner within, 
and a man waits under the walls—‘‘ The Agent Outside.” 
Escape; shipwreck; jungle; thrillingly described by a 
stylist who believes with Masefield that sensational fiction 
should also be literature. 

According to ‘“‘ The Stormberg Jewel Case,” it took a 
clever girl as amateur detective to solve the mystery of 
‘The Dragon,” the master jewel thief. The intelligent 
reader will probably guess it in one, but this need not 
detract from the pleasure of engaging—without great 
concern as to the consequences—in a wittily recorded chase 
after a murderer whose repulsive habit is to shoot poisoned 
darts in Hyde Park. 

What is this sudden fascination of Hyde Park for our 
crime novelists ? Here also is Gavin Holt, a seasoned 
writer, planting his corpses at ‘“‘ Marble Arch,’’ and in an 
attempt to make his mise-en-scéne familiar, sprinkling street 
names so lavishly that I felt like an American visitor 
studying a guide to Mayfair. These two books have much 
in common. With their criminal gang, suave, cold- 
blooded leader, captured hero or heroine and ultimate 
rescue-chase they follow well-defined lines, but they are 
both capably written and should brighten some tedious 
railway journey. 

I cannot promise the reader of this review any escape 
from gangs. Consider this: ‘‘A slight red tinge came 
into Moroni’s eyes. Only six weeks ago he had been the 
uncrowned king of Chicago. Now he was being run out 
of his own city. But he had not risen from newsboy 
to Big Shot without being able to size up a situation.” 
The rest of Moroni’s career as recorded in “‘ Gang Law” 
is one glorious free fight, and the literary age of the book 
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is about fifteen ; but gangsters are at least topical, and the 
author knows how to sustain excitement at a high pitch 
with constant hold-ups, frame-ups and double-crossings. 
Meanwhile steel arrows are hissing through the air in the 
English rural twilight, and no one knows whom is next 
to die. This series of apparently disconnected murders 
involves scandal and suspicious conduct in a county family, 
and leads to a possible if somewhat fantastic conclusion. 
The title of the book is ‘‘ The Riddle of the Winged Death,” 
and its author has been successful in creating a trio of 
interesting detectives, though her tendency to indulge 
in facetious chatter plays havoc with an otherwise admir- 
able sense of dramatic atmosphere. 

Speaking of ‘‘ Havoc,’’ here comes a book with that 
suggestive title. The scene is laid near Quebec, and the 
story is notable only for an ingenious and atrocious form 
of murder and some entertaining child studies. Mr. Van 
de Water falls between the two stools of social comedy 
and crime detection, to either of which forms he is capable 
of giving detailed and profitable attention. 

If you are still interested in Canada, snowy Montreal 
is also not without its mysteries. I love a detective story 
which begins with a map of the ‘‘ murderee’s ”’ apartment. 
It promises an orderly tale and some scientific deduction, 
both of which good qualities will be found in ‘‘ The 
Murderer Returns.”’ Mr. Torgerson’s brisk and business- 
like style is pleasing from the first page wherein the patrol 
wagon of detectives dashes to the door. He handles his 
several suspects well, and I admit to being unable to guess 
his surprising but perfectly fair solution. 

Coming after this cool and closely reasoned book, the 
sheer barbarity of K. T. Knoblock’s ‘‘ There’s Been Murder 
Done” took me unawares. I felt like a holiday-maker who 
goes fishing for soles and hauls up an octopus. Mr. Knob- 
lock accumulates his horrors, clothes them with a literary 
style of brutally effective terseness, adds a few exotic oaths 
and hurls the whole goncoction into your face. His theme 
is murder at its reddest and the lurid police methods of 
America, whereby an innocent man is hounded to his death. 
The realism is startling but not Jacking in craftsmanship. 

By way of contrast, there is still time to remember that 


other crimes exist besides those of robbery and homicide. 
“‘ Confident To-morrows ”’ has for its theme the drunkard’s 
crime against his wife, and O. Peter—I strongly suspect, 
Miss Peter—has produced a story of striking individuality 
which to the thoughtful person will prove very strong meat 
indeed. She has a gift of swift and forceful dialogue, and 
will go further when she has overcome a little youthful 
crudity. 
R. C. AsHBy. 


SOMETHING NEW OUT OF AFRICA 


Morocco with General d’Amade.”” By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin, Bart. 12s. 6d. (Bodley 
Head.) 

“Cohort of the Tropics.” By Owen Letcher. 6s. 
(Printed by Waterlow, London.) 

““ Flaming Sands.” By Albert M. Treynor. 7s. 6d. 
(John Hamilton.) 

“The Demon Caravan.” By Georges Surdez. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


“To the Victor.” By Henry von Rhau. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


The ball which Major P. C, Wren set rolling with ‘‘ Beau 
Geste ’’ and its successors will trundle merrily for some 
time yet, and we can still find much in the Greek proverb, 
“* Always something new out of Africa.’’ He suggested a 
fashion and opened a field, and after the Wren setting 
and type of narrative, in leapt a host of fiction writers eager 
for fresh fields to wallow in. North Africa, the desert, 
the Foreign Legion, a hard he-man, a strong-willed girl to 
be ‘‘ treated rough,’’ a spice of brutality—and all was well. 


The field was rich and is still unexhausted; unless the 


writing is exceptionally bad, it will impart to a book the 
strong appeal of the exotic. Few people know the Sahara 
or the French Foreign Legion, and to read of them is, for 
many, to voyage into the unknown and uncontradictable. 
But Legion and Wren story apart, North and Central 
Africa (particularly the North, because of the desert) have 
the initial lure of the comparatively unexplored, in fact 
and in fiction. The possibilities of the desert were of 
course discovered ages ago; yet of them the reading 
public was starved for a long time. In these books are 
both fact and fiction; in them too are wide differences 
of setting and style; but all give the pleasure of Africa-at- 
a-distance, a change for the rather wearied mind, and the 
holding power that comes from accounts of places, with 
climate and natural conditions that dwarf and mark every- 
thing they touch, which are lands cut off from the rest of 
the world. 

““In Morocco ”’ was first published in 1908, and this is 
the tenth volume of Sir Reginald Rankin’s collected works. 
It is an exceptionally interesting account of the campaign 
of a French general whose army was the first to carry a 
European flag to victory in the interior of Morocco, among 
the strongholds of the haughty Moors. It is always very 
readable and often very exciting. The thoroughness and 
truth of detail bring thrills that fiction would be hard put 
to rival. 

Fact and fiction are agreeably blended in ‘‘ Cohort of 
the Tropics.”” This is a second edition of a story of the 
Great War in Central Africa, with forewords by General 
Smuts and General Northey (who was leader of the East 
African campaign concerned), and a facsimile of a letter 
of appreciation from General von Lettow Vorbeck, chief 
ex-enemy. Mr. Letcher, with imaginary characters and 
fictional method, gives impressionistic glimpses of the 
campaign waged by the Cohort which invaded German 
East Africa, now the mandatory territory of Tanganyika ; 
a campaign untouched by the recent spate of War books. 
The tale makes excellent reading, somehow belying the 
impression of the volume’s format—large and thick-leaved. 
The reader will speedily discover in Mr. Letcher’s writing 
an atmosphere that rings truly and piercingly. These 
pages have caught both the humour of the ranks and the 
effects, less pleasant, of the extraordinary conditions under 
which the Cohort had to exist or die ; and quite clearly we 
know that the dangers of enemy bullets were no less terrible 
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than those of heat and disease. Flashes of sheer brilliance 
enliven a uniform vividness in which we suspect, occa- 
sionally, realism that is purposeless and forcibly dragged 
into the narrative. 

The remaining three books are light novels, and the 
best of them, ‘‘ Flaming Sands,”’ a tale of a white man’s 
fight against a white girl and a desert tribe, will please all 
who liked ‘‘ Beau Sabreur ’’—by which statement I do not 
hint at anything uncomplimentary to Mr. Treynor. Slang 
and Americanisms do not take neatness from his story- 
telling ; he clings to convention but has certainly pro- 
duced a good yarn. He is particularly convincing with his 
setting—the Sahara that is not just a desert, not just a 
country, but a continent of many kingdoms. That the 
characters have not much depth matters little because the 
thrills of incident and description are eminently satisfying. 

Mr. Surdez writes about the Sahara too. In that he 
writes directly on the French Foreign Legion as though 
he knows it, he writes attractively. This and his enter- 
taining dialogue stand him in good stead but do not compen- 
sate for the looseness of the plot. There is too much 
spinning out and ill-disguised padding ; and even for the 
Legion and the Sahara, hero‘s adventures can be too 
strange. 

The author of ‘‘ To the Victor”’ errs in the opposite 
direction: he tries to get too much into a short novel. 
The incident he has put into this book could be nicely 
developed into two or three tales; as it is, changes of 
scene and fortune, though they do bring some excitement, 
are so swift that they irritate the reader, who is never 
allowed to ‘‘ settle down ’’—even with the Legion and the 
desert. The opening is so good as to give the impression 
that author and reader would both have been much happier 
had the officer-hero remained in his native Germany. 


GODFREY TALBOT. 


AN AMERICAN NOVEL 


“The Forge.’ By T. S. Stribling. 8s.64. (Heine- 
mann.) 

It demands more than usual artistry to take ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”’ and ‘‘ Stonewall’s Scout ’’—those popular 
tales of an earlier day—and to blend them in such a way 
that the resultant story is a novel of the keenest psycho- 
logical insight informed with a sense of the ancient Greek 
tragedy. This is the achievement of Mr. Stribling. The 
home of Old Man Jimmie Vaiden, with its unplanned 
fecundity, standing in jeopardy at the beginning of the 
civil war, with its occupants in serene personal detachment 
from the grim fate that overwhelms them, but entrapped 
into personal crises; the war itself, and the political 
chaos which followed the enfranchisement of the negro 
and the creation of the Klan; the sadism of an uncurbed 
people, with, an actor might say, a rape committed “ on ”’ 
and a’slow burning of the feet of a miser “ off’’ for ex- 
amples ; the diverse adventures of a large family sundered 
by events beyond their control or understanding; the 
inevitable: effect of character upon action—these are phases 
of a novel which remains a novel and does not for one 
moment degenerate into anything less worthy of its author’s 
skill. It is a work of as much or as little significance as 
the reader please—a profound study of humanity, or a 
mere tale of loves and hatreds in a village and of adven- 
tures in war, a memorable glimpse into motives or a stirring 
tale of actions. ‘‘ You pays your money and you takes 
your choice ’’—but one choice you cannot take. You 
cannot choose but be held by the tale as a tale and by the 
atmosphere of the time and place in which its characters 
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Wricut & Brown, 12-14, Rep Lion Court, Fieet St., E.C.4 
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From Germany 


A GERMAN ON GERMAN WAR LITERATURE 


“ Die Forderung des Tages; Das neue Reich; Eine 
Uebersicht iiber die deutsche Dichtung der letzten Zeit, 
1925-30." By Friedrich von dey Leven. 

In this little work (‘‘ The Need of the Hour: The New 
Kingdom: A Survey of Recent German Literature, 
1925-30’), lately published as supplement to his larger 
book, “‘ Deutsche Dichtung in neuer Zeit” (‘‘ German 
Literature in Recent Times ’’), the author views his subject 
in the light of the mental and moral condition of the 
country. The current literature of the past five years 
reflects the intellectual, religious, political and social 
unrest and uncertainty characteristic of German life since 
the War. The author deals with certain outstanding 
personalities and their works in which these tendencies 
and their significance are most clearly revealed. Though 
the crisis through which Germany is passing is but a part 
of the universal upheaval caused by the War, there are 
special reasons for the severer form it has taken there. 

Thomas Mann tells us that what Germans found harder 
to bear than physical defeat has been the defeat of their 
ideals. The victory of the Allies meant for them the 
triumph of principles they had always repudiated. Parlia- 
mentary government and democracy were never popular 
in Germany, and Socialism is a plant of foreign growth, 
imposed from without, the product of an alien mind. 

Thus at the close of the War the country was divided 
against itself. To the bitterness of defeat was added the 
passionate fury of political parties who hurled accusations 
of treachery and corruption at each other under the sinister 
shadow of Bolshevism. 

The dramatists of the hour found in the amazing theatrical 
technique of Max Reinhardt and Erwin Piscator the appro- 
priate setting for their art. The plays produced were 
fierce onslaughts against the social order of the old regime 
by communistic writers who stopped at nothing provocative 
of sensation for the masses. Playwrights like Ernst Toller, 
Ferdinand Bruckner, Hans Rehfisch, Martin Lampel, 
Bert Brecht and Arnolt Bronnen paint with crude colours, 
and splash these on their canvas to produce as violent an 
effect as possible. No idea is too extravagant, too fantastic 
for their purpose. Facts taken from real life are twisted so 
as to rouse the rage of the proletariat against the hated 
middle class whom they blame for the miseries of the hour. 

Behind this misery, and intensifying it, broods the bitter 
memory of the War. Even before its close, wild and angry 
outcry had been raised against its senselessness, inhumanity 
and destruction. Nowhere has its darker side been more 
vividly described than in Erich Maria Remarque’s book 
“All Quiet on the Western Front,”’ published in 1929, 
a work that has had an extraordinary vogue. Controversy 
has raged round it in Germany. Remarque is the skilled 
craftsman who weaves out of the varied strands of war 
experience a tapestry so vivid, with such mastery of effect, 
that one overlooks at first the serious defects of the book. 
All Quiet on the Western Front ”’ is the outpouring of 
a sensitive soul, too haunted by the horrors of war, the 
worst of which he did not experience personally, to see 
beyond the narrow circle of himself and his comrades. 
He says too little about the chivalrous self-devotion of 
those officers who lived and often died for their men. He 
pays no tribute to the endurance of thousands under 
circumstances as terrible as those he describes. It is this 
that makes the soldier by vocation denounce the book 
as inspired by the spirit of the deserter. Germany has 
never known the “conscientious objector.’’ The iron 
discipline of the past allowed of no such growth. The 
military caste would never have believed that conscience 
was anything but a mask for cowardice. 

“ Der Krieg’ (‘‘ The War’), by Ludwig Renn, a plain, 


By C. M. Rickmers 


truthful chronicle from the point of view of the rank and 
file, breathes a far more heroic spirit. If less effective in 
style, less vivid than that of Remarque, it gives a truer 
perspective of the War than the more famous book. The 
soldiers pictured here are of sterner stuff, more manly, less 
woebegone. 

Herr von der Leyen has some pertinent criticisms of 
another well-known war book—‘‘ The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa,’’ by Arnold Zweig. He pronounces the legal 
conflict that went on between two military commanders 
over Grischa’s fate as extremely improbable, as indeed it 
seems to the ordinary reader. The book’s chief charm lies 
in the descriptions of Russian character and landscape, of 


Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. 


Thomas Mann. 


the German soldiers and their daily life in camp. The 
most sympathetic figures in this book are Jews—men of 
Zweig’s own race. In his delineation of German character 
he is often superficial. 

Erich Erwin Dwinger’s book, ‘“‘ The Army Behind 
Barbed Wire,”’ is a powerful and fascinating description 
of what captivity in Russia meant during the War. Cap- 
tured as a youngster, barely eighteen, he unfolds in diary 
form a terrible picture of suffering in every conceivable 
form. But he does not forget the brighter episodes. 
Friends and comrades are living characters in his pages, 
men of flesh and blood whose tragic fate moves the coldest 
heart to pity. Unobtrusively the charm of Dwinger’s 
personality, his courage, manliness and steadfastness 
pervade the book. 

Dwinger escaped from captivity and joined the ‘‘ White ”’ 
armies. His second book, ‘‘ Between White and Red,”’ 
is a terrible tale of Kolchak’s tragic fight against the 
Bolshevists in 1920 and 1921, a campaign in which Russian 
fought against Russian, sometimes with, sometimes 
against German and Austrian prisoners of war, a campaign 
that exposed them to every imaginable horror of wounds, 
disease, hunger, human cruelty and death. But here too 
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what sympathetic characters emerge from Dwinger’s pages. 
Half Russian through his mother, he understands the 
Russian soul, so often an enigma to others. 

Dwinger never loses courage, and he rises above the 
petty recrimination and revenge animating smaller souls. 
His is that loftier spirit characteristic of the later 
German war books, and exemplified in Joseph Magnus 
Wehner’s “‘ Sieben vor Verdun ”’ (“‘ Seven Before Verdun ’’). 
Here neither the horror of the slaughter nor the tragic 
mistakes of commanders is ignored, but the writer never 
loses faith in his country. War literature has nothing 
finer than his description of soldiers, officers, students and 
artists finally delivered over to the fury of black troops. 

The same spirit pervades Ernst Jiinger’s ‘‘ Stahlge- 
witter ’’ (‘‘ Thunderstorm of Steel’’), an extraordinarily 
convincing picture of war with its glaring contrasts, its 
bestiality and heroism, its brutality and its self-sacrifice, 
its horror and its frivolity. 

For recent literature that has been only indirectly 
influenced by the War, Herr von der Leyen prophesies a 
short existence. In spite of the extraordinary skill in 
technique of such books as Franz Werfel’s ‘‘ Verdi,”’ Jakob 
Wassermann’s‘‘ Fall Maurizius’’ and Alfred D6blin’s 
‘Berlin Alexanderplatz,’’ there is an artificiality about their 
work, a striving after effect and an accumulation of detail 
wearying to the reader. Their subject-matter is more 
interesting to the sociologist than to the novel reader. 


In modern biography, of which Emil Ludwig is the most — 


outstanding representative in Germany, Herr von der 
Leyen sees the same process at work that has revolutionised 
the drama. Ludwig applies the technique of the film to 
history. The great figures of the past, so differently 
treated by former historians, are tricked out to meet the 
craving for sensation of the masses. 

Politically most of these writers belong to the extreme 
Right or the extreme Left. Both parties count among 
their numbers men of ability and character. Comparatively 
few belong to the Social Democratic Party. The author 
accuses that party of encouraging the literature which, 
under the pretext of protecting the Republic, attacks not 
so much the parties of the Right, as all those forces that 
in the past made Germany great. The film gives this 
literature a still wider vogue. But such policy defeats its 
own ends. Nothing has helped so much to swell the ranks 
of the Nationalist Socialists as these unfair attacks on 
what was best in the old order. 

It is in the youth of Germany, with its idealism and its 
fearlessness—that youth whose aims and tendencies have 
found so fine a recognition in Leopold Dingrave’s ‘‘ Wo 
steht die junge Generation ? ’’ (‘‘ Where Stands the Young 
Generation ? ’’)—that Herr von der Leyen sees the best pro- 
mise for Germany’s future. He discerns its dawn in writings 
like those of Hans Carossa, Paul Alverdes, Rudolf Binding and 
Karl Scheffler. It is to Stefan George, among the representa- 
tive men of letters in the Germany of to-day, that the author 
looks to lead the youth of Germany into the ‘‘ New Kingdom.” 

While Thomas Mann in his book, ‘‘ Die Forderung des 
Tages ’’ (‘‘ The Need of the Hour ’’)* clings to the present, 
somewhat distrustful of Young Germany with its love of 
and belief in its Fatherland, more inclined to build his 
hopes for the future on international friendship, Stefan 
George dedicates his latest collection of poems, ‘‘ Das neue 
Reich (“‘ The New Kingdom ’’)* to the future. A genera- 
tion ago he saw what the present is only beginning to 
perceive. He is the only one of the group of writers of 
1890 who has remained steadfast amid all storms. He has 
vision, the faculty indispensable in a leader. 


* Von der Leyen took his combined titles from these books. 


Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 


“The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE BOOKMAN who have literary ambitions 
are advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Applications should be 
addressed to The Regent Institute (Dept. K/93), Regent 
House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. The great demand 
for literary work at the present day is indicated by a pro- 
fessional author and journalist in the following interesting 
article on The New Writer's Chance. 


In these days it does not seem possible that there is easy and 
highly remunerative work to be had for the asking. Yet in all 
seriousness I say it is so. There are editors in London who 
find it very difficult to get the right stuff to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all too common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
sO a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she is 
conversant with the few simple rules that turn the amateur into 
an expert. 


The history of the Regent Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known authors and journalists, takes 
such a kindly and sympathetic interest in each student. The 
Course is extremely fascinating, and the exercises—practical 
ones designed to produce saleable MSS. at the outset—are 
adapted to meet each person’s special need. As a mental 
tonic it is wonderful; as a means of increasing income it has 
amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with the urge to write you cannot 
do better than communicate with the Principal, explaining 
your case, and he will consider you, not necessarily as a 
prospective student but as a potential writer. If you’re not 
he will tell you so, and without any obligation to yourself. 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


“THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. K/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 


I shall be glad to receive the following on the distinct understanding | 


that I am = committed to any expense or obligation whatever : 
(a) A free specimen lesson of the Postal Course in Journalism and 
Short Story Writing. 


(b) A free copy of vour prospectus ‘‘ How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
witb full particulars of your postal tuition. 


GREAT COMIC SCENES 


from English Literature 
(Shakespeare to J. B. Priestley) 


GREAT LOVE SCENES 


from English Literature 
(Shakespeare to Galsworthy) 


The selections have, in both instances, been Each 
carefully made and edited by LancELot 
OvipHAaNT. The books are beautifully 7/ 6 
bound in ledura and printed on very 
attractive paper. net 


Obtainable from all Booksellers or direct from 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 
36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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DISCOVERING NEW WORLDS: 


One often hears that the world is shrinking from day to 
day. Wireless, aeroplanes and Zeppelins have made 
distances disappear, and development still continue. 
Indeed the spots of pure and untouched nature have be- 
come so scarce that little room seems left for romance. 
The world has grown small, and yet it is larger to-day than 
at any previous time. What is the use of a vast and only 
half-discovered globe if, a couple of adventurers excepted, 
no one has ever the chance and means of seeing it ? Nowa- 
days it is at least not the privilege of a few fortunate people 
to enjoy the beauties of the world. The average man’s 
outlook has widened through journeys, films and press 
to an extraordinary extent—to him the world has grown 
in comparison with past ages. 

Amongst the novel aspects opened to this generation, 
the faculty of seeing must certainly be recorded. Photo- 
graphy has shown how surprisingly large is the amount 
of beauty we used to overlook. Experienced through the 
knowledge of good photos (and more rarely films), we only 
need open our eyes in order to discover worlds of whose 
existence we were formerly unaware. Sometimes even a 
new sort of romanticism seems to emerge from the universe 
of steel and electricity that the camera has taught us to 
perceive. 

This new enrichment of our cultural life is, however, 
still in its infancy. It is by no means so easy as it might 
seem to predict the future course of photographic art. 
Yet lately we find in Germany quite a novel type of publica- 
tions that are appropriate to give us a more definite idea 
of the existing possibilities. A number of firms systemati- 
cally bring out long lists of books containing for the most 
part very efficient photos about one certain subject. 
Apart from a short introductory note, no text is given. 
The pictures are to speak for themselves—and they do. 
These volumes reach far beyond their original scope—the 
various subjects of art. In a way they fill the place of 
travel films, and in bringing really natural snapshots they 
are often more instructive than thick travelling books. 
Others turn our mind to the items of the everyday life, 
showing how much of beauty and interest there is to see 
if we only look around. To pick out at random a few 
titles: ‘“‘ What Hands Have to Tell,” ‘‘ Beauty in Tech- 
nique,’’ Football,’ ‘‘ Women of the Orient,’’ ‘‘ China and 
the Chinese,’ ‘‘ The Face of Flowers,’’ ‘‘ The Face of 
Animals,’’ ‘‘ The Male Body,’ ‘“‘ Modern Housing,” ‘‘ The 
Ocean Steamer,” “ The Real Hollywood,” etc. Such con- 
crete material gets closer to the point, arouses more interest 
and affords greater xsthetic pleasure than could most of 
the literary descriptions and treatises. The cost of these 
books is usually not more than two or three shillings. 
Another very sensible tendency seems to be to print the 
explanatory notes to the photos in three languages (German, 
English, French), thus making them internationally under- 
standable. Here is indeed a way popular in the good mean- 
ing of the word to carry knowledge into the widest circles. 

Before me lie four samples of this new development. 
Shocked by the artistic absurdities of the Edwardian 
times, and impressed by the sweeping spread and growing 
perfection of photography in our days, the average lay- 
man tends to regard this rise as a more or less novel achieve- 
ment, which is certainly true in many respects. Yet it is 
generally forgotten, or little known at all, that this branch 
of art already once before surprisingly well coped with its 
tasks in the very first decades of its development. Our 
thanks are due to Dr. Bossert’s and Herr Guttmann’s 
volume, ‘“ Aus der Friihzeit der Photographie ” (“ From 
the Early Times of Photography ’’): (Frankfurter Sozie- 
tats Verlag), for reminding us of these facts. The two 
authors have collected many stimulating photos taken 
during 1840 and 1870. Their material is manifold, and 
yet it could be enlarged. For the time being, however, 
these pictures fulfil their purpose of displaying the peculiar 
manner of the early photographers. One thinks to find 
paintings, carefully composed, with delicate lighting, but 
no photos as we know them, no reports of nature. A 


strange patina enhances this effect. Portentous portraits 
are followed by charming studies of women’s heads and 
pompous groups. Allis very calm, peaceful and immensely 
dignified. 

Entirely different are the intentions and results of two 
works about plants and flowers. The one by Dr. Fuhr- 
mann, “‘ Die Pflanze als Lebewesen ”’ (‘‘ Life in Plants ’’) : 
(Frankfurter Sozietats Verlag), illustrates in two hundred 
highly instructive photos the intense vitality inherent in 
the seemingly most settled and accomplished structures of 
plants. These numberless, ingenious ways of adaptation, 
so significant for the instinct of life, produce an almost 
bewildering effect. Still bolder and even more astonish- 
ing are Paul Wolff's disclosures of the world of silent life. 
(His account, ‘‘ Formen des Lebens ’’ (‘‘ Forms of Life ’’) 
has come out in the notable series, ‘‘ Die Blauen Biicher, 
Verlag Langewiesche ’’). Looking out with an artist’s eye 
and enabled by an admirable special technique, Herr Wolff 
understands to reproduce a universe of forms, shapes, 
lines, curves and drawings that appear like the visions of a 
fantastic painter. It is hardly believable that all these 
marvels of flowers, blossoms, stems, leaves and fruits 
should be so close to us. Anyone with the faintest sense of 
beauty cannot but be thrilled and enthusiastic overit. This 
is a book to possess, ever ready to provide subtle pleasures. 

Wheels and pistons, chimneys and cranes, steel and iron 
are no worse subjects for the camera. Only think for a 
moment of the Russian films and their excellent way of 
catching unusual sights of modern technique. ‘‘ Das 
Werk ”’ (‘‘ The Work ”’) (in ‘“‘ Die Blauen Biicher ’’) tries 
to carry on these tendencies on a broader line; though 
amongst a number of quite successful photos we find also 
quite conventional and ordinary cres. Here a lot more is 
needed. However we stand but at the beginning of very 
hopeful endeavours, and we shall certainly watch their 
further progress with much interest. 


BROADCASTING FOR BOOKMEN 


As a fairly ordinary and unsystematic individual, lama 
little awed by the ambitious programme of talks which the 
B.B.C. has arranged for the coming winter. Instead of allow- 
ing each series of talks to be more or less independent, the 
authorities have given them the general title of ‘“‘ The Chang- 
ing World,” and have contrived to make each series illustrate 
some aspect of the way in which the world is changing. This 
is an admirable arrangement for people with wide and catho- 
lic tastes, but it is not quite so admirable for those who 
possess more highly specialised enthusiasms. Literature, for 
example, is only one factor in modern world-development, 
and so long as ‘‘ The Changing World ”’ is engrossing the 
B.B.C.’s attention we cannot expect a superfluity of talks on 
books and authors. From my own point of view this is 
rather a pity. 


Mr. Nicolson at Large 


We must however be grateful for the important literary 
series to which I referred last month. Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
whose critical works have included his excellent studies 
of Tennyson and Byron, and his not-so-excellent newspaper 
reviews, is roaming at large over the whole field of modern 
English literature, and after his introductory lecture in 
September he will get nearer the centre of his subject 
during the present month. His talks are being given on 
Tuesdays at 8.30 p.m., and it looks as though a large 
‘““ Nicolson ”’ should be written in every bookman’s engage- 
ment-book for all Tuesday evenings from now until the 
middle of December. 

His subjects for October are ‘“‘ The Reading Habit ”’ 
(October 6th), ‘‘ Changes in the Reading Public” 
(October 13th), ‘“‘Changes in Taste’? (October 2oth) 
and ‘‘ The Effect on Modern Authors of the Increase in 
the Reading Public ’”’ (October 27th). It can be seen from 
this that he is beginning his survey from a refreshingly 
original angle—that is to say, from the point of view of the 
people for whom books are written rather than the point 
of view of those who write them; and this angle should 
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enable him to put forward a constructive argument of 
real value. 


It Is Impossible Not— 


Apart from the usual reviews of new books by Mr. 
Desmond MacCarthy and Miss V. Sackville-West (Mondays, 
October 5th, 12th, roth and 26th: 6.50 p.m.), and of new 
novels by Miss Clemence Dane and Mr. Michael Sadleir 
(Wednesdays, October 14th and 28th: 6.50 p.m.), there 
appear, at the time when I am writing, to be no other 
specifically literary talks arranged for October ; but I feel 
that the advent of Mr. Edgar Wallace as a weekly feature 
of the programme is an event which I must certainly 
chronicle. Mr. Wallace is to tell us a series of ‘‘ Stories 
for Broadcasting ’’ on Saturday evenings at 9.20 p.m., 
and his series is beginning this month. 

Here at last is a perfect opportunity for seeing whether 
‘it is impossible not to be thrilled by Edgar Wallace,’ 
and I for one intend to give the experiment a sporting 
chance. So on Saturday evenings I shall duly turn on 
my set and turn out the lights, and if only the wind will 
assist by howling at the window, Mr. Wallace will have 
every chance in the world to send shivers down my spine. 


Mark Twain and Goethe 


The afternoon listener, who is able to eavesdrop on the 
broadcasts to schools, should make a point of hearing 
Mr. S. P. B. Mais’s further talks on ‘‘ Some Books I Like ”’ 
(Wednesdays, October 7th, 14th, 21st and 28th: 3 p.m.). 
The four books with which Mr. Mais is now dealing are 
Huckleberry Finn,” Treasure Island,’ ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’’ and “‘ Peter Simple,”’ and while they should all 
provide him with good material, I think that the most 
riotous afternoon will be that on which he tackles ‘‘ Huckle- 
berry Finn.’’ It is not often that the name of Mark Twain 
creeps into a broadcasting programme, but perhaps its 


appearance on this occasion will make the authorities con- 
sider the possibility of bringing him into the programmes 
again. A Mark Twain programme would surely provide 
a very jolly evening. 

I must also mention that during Mr, Otto Siepmann’s 
German talks (Thursdays, October 1st, 8th, 15th, 22nd 
and 29th: 6.50 p.m.) the third part of each talk will be 
devoted to a reading from Goethe’s poems and plays. This 
should be an attractive feature for those who (like myself) 
know much less of Goethe’s writings than they usually 
care to admit. 


(The talks mentioned above are in the National Programme.) 


BREVITIES 


“From Telegraph to Television.”’ By Lieut.-Colonel 
Chetwode Crawley. 6s. (Warne.) 


The author of this book is Inspector of Wireless Teleg- 
raphy for the G.P.O. It covers all the electrical communi- 
cations from the primitive forms of telegraphy to the 
present development of television. It is illustrated by 
photographs and drawings. 


Princess After Dark.” 


By Sidney Horler. 7s. €d. 
(Hodder & Sioughton.) 


Mr. Horler’s “‘ Princess After Dark ”’ is an extravaganza. 
A beautiful mannequin is passed off as a missing princess 
by an arch-intriguer; and as the lady for the greater 
part of the volume is doped, suffers from loss of memory 
and scarcely ever speaks coherently, our interest in her 
wanes. But she recovers sense and speech in time to ~ 
marry an enterprising millionaire newspaper proprietor, 
a curious combination which we may hope turns out 
happily. 


Take Advantage of the 
REDUCED PRICES 


We could not jeopardise a world-wide reputation by reducing the QUALITY 
of our “ Elastic”? Bookcases, but we have reduced the PRICES, Take 
advantage of these reductions and buy a bookcase that you will always 
be proud to possess . . . Globe-Wernicke. BRITISH made and “Always 
complete but never finished.” 


Clobe-Wervicke “Elastic” Bookcases 


Globe-Wernicke “ Elastic ” Bookcases are available in several novel forms. 
Note the styles illustrated. The Gramophone Record Unit shown in 
top illustration holds 175 Records and prevents warping. The Magazine 
‘ Unit (bottom left) takes copies of your “ Bookman,” general magazines, 
newspapers, price lists, catalogues, slippers, etc. The Secretaire Unit 
(bottom right) is a great boon. It saves valuable space in small rooms 
and crowded rooms. 


v Write for Catalogue 16B, showing styles and details of Reduced Prices. 


Globe=Wernicke Cos: 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS 
LONDON: 44, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1; 82, Victoria St., S.W.1 ; 
98, Bishopsgate, E.C.2 ; MANCHESTER : 13, Victoria Street 


Stacks shown ‘above :—~Top—Three Book- 
case Units with one Gramophone Record 
Unit. Oak £10 7s., mahogany {12 17s. 6d., 
walnut £13 2s. Bottom Left—Three Book- 
case Units with one Magazine Unit. Oak 
£8 5s. 6d., mahogany £10 12s. 6d., walnut 
{tr 7s. 6d. Bottom Right—Three Book- 
case Units with one Secretaire Unit. Oak 
f10 os. 6d., mahogany £13 2s. 6d., walnut 
£13 7s. 6d. Deferred Terms if desired. 
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Awaited 
Appearances 


Some Outstanding Books 
to be Published 
in October 


Clennell Wilkinson, 


Author of Mad Puppetstown (Collins). 


Frank Harris’s Life of Bernard Shaw 


“George Bernard Shaw,” by Frank Harris, was com- 
pleted just before the author’s death, and Mr. Shaw him- 
self is now seeing it through the press. It is part 
biography, part interpretation and part criticism, and is 
distinguished by its outspokenness and candour. It will 
inevitably take its place as a “‘ standard ’’ book, although 
it was I believe unauthorised by Shaw. It is published by 
Victor Gollancz. 


“Zeppelins over England ”’ 


“‘Zeppelins over England,” by Freiherr Treusch von 
Buttlar Brandenfels (Harrap), is a first-hand account of 
Germany’s fleet of airships before and during the War, 
written by a man who was in command of the first Zeppelin 

+ to cross the English coast, and who altogether took part 
in nineteen raids on England. One of the best chapters, 
I understand, deals with the occasion when the airship fleet 
made a mass attack on the industrial districts of the North, 
and ran into a storm on the way back. The book is 
translated by Huntley Paterson. 


John Drinkwater’s Autobiography 

“Inheritance,” by John Drinkwater (Benn), is the first 
volume of his autobiography which he is planning on a 
considerable scale. This is by way of prelude, and does 
not take his own life beyond the age of fifteen, but confines 
itself mainly to reconstructing from personal recollections, 
traditions and documents a past phase of English society— 
the yeoman life in Warwickshire and Oxfordshire from the 
eighteenth century till to-day. 


“Humorous Tales from Rudyard Kipling ”’ 


This presentation volume from Macmillans is certain to 
have a wide appeal. It contains twenty-one stories and 
nine poems from Kipling’s works, and has new illustrations 
by Mr. Reginald Cleaver, the well-known Punch artist. 


More of the Reverend William Cole 

The journal kept 
by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Cole during his 
trip to Paris in 1765 
was one of the most 
delightful of recent 
books of memoirs. 
Constables this 
month publish a 
portion of his Eng- 
lish diary, ‘‘ The 
Blecheley Diary of 
the Reverend Wil- 
liam Cole.’”’ The 
editing has been 
done again by Mr. 
F. G. Stokes, and 
again Miss Helen 
Waddell supplies an 
introduction. 


Portrait by 
Elliott & Fry. 


Lieut.-Col. J. S. 
Hutchison, 
Author of “‘ Footslogger” (Hutchinson). 


Author of “ Nelson ” (Harrap). 


“A Naturalist in Brazil 


This book, by Dr. Konrad Guenther, a distinguished 
naturalist, promises to be a most entertaining travel book. 
A passage characteristic of the author, I hear, is the remark : 
“IT myself have found that a Rattlesnake, if one teases it 
with one’s outstretched foot, usually misses the boot when 
it strikes’?! The book, which is illustrated with photo- 


graphs and sketches by the author, is published by George 
Allen & Unwin. 


The Merry Monarch 
Mr. Arthur Bryant, who combines a study of history 


_ with a fondness for the drama, has undertaken the task 


of writing the biography of the most dramatic of all our 
kings, Charles II. The book, which is published by Long- 
mans, is based on all the available MSS., published and 
unpublished, and should be definitive. Personally I am 
anxious to read it to find out whether Mr. Bryant has made 
any more discoveries about Jelan de la Cloche. 


Some Novels 


“The Sons of Mrs, Aab,” by Sarah Gertrude Millin 
(Chatto & Windus), deals, like the authoress’s previous 
great novel, ‘‘God’s Stepchildren,” with South Africa. 
The scene is laid in an old and partially exhausted diamond 
area, and the story deals with the two themes of greed 
and love. I am told that that deep emotional quality 
which distinguished ‘‘God’s Stepchildren” is equally 
apparent in this new work. 

From Methuen comes a “‘ first novel ’’ which will probably 
be collected immediately by buyers of first editions. It is 
called ““ Two People,” and it is written by A. A. Milne. 
Although Mr. Milne has written a detective story and a 
long fairy story, this may be described as his first attempt 
to deal seriously with the novel form. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton’s new novel, published by Dent, 
was originally entitled ‘‘The Last Enemy,” but as the 
publishers discovered that this title had been used 
recently for another novel, they changed it to ‘‘ Full Stop.”’ 
The story is a study of death. The hero, at the height of 
his political career, 
on the eve of attain- 
ing the Premiership, 
discovers that he 
has only a few 
weeks to live. The 
novel concerns itself 
with his experiences 
during those last 
weeks. 

A new volume of 
short stories from 
the pen of A. E. 
Coppard, entitled 
“Nixey’s Harle- 
quin,”’ is to be issued 
by Jonathan Cape. 
Even the ordinary 


Nita O. Thompson. 


= 
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edition is likely to be a collector’s as well as a reader’s will contain ten essays by ten leading scientists of the 
item; but for the former there is an added inducement present day, including Einstein, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
of a limited edition at a guinea and a half. James Jeans and Sir J. J. Thomson. 

READER 
A Timely Book 


“The Pound Sterling,’’ by A. E. Feavearyear (Oxford A NEW PUBLISHING FIRM 


University Press), covers the history of the English mone- 


tary system from the time of the first use of the pound The Autumn list of the new firm of Desmond Harms- 
as a measure of value to the Currency and Banknote Act worth will include: ‘‘Summer Islands,’’ two essays on 
of 1928. The author bases his book on original research the Islands of Ischia and Ponza, by Norman Douglas ; 
and deals with a number of errors both of fact and of ‘Here Are Stones,’’ an account of a journey to the Aran 
theory which are commonly found in text-books. Islands, with illustrations by the author, Ian Dall; 

‘‘Sanguines,’”’ stories by Pierre Louys, translated by 
oy ee James Cleugh; ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,’’ Series I and II, 


by Havelock Ellis; ‘‘ Other Fronts,’ a remarkable 
anonymous novel; ‘‘ Nobody Asked You,” a witty and 
daring novel by Yvonne Cloud; ‘‘ How to Read,” a 


An account of the man who, during the Boer War, was 
largely responsible for the espionage on the British side 


—Woolls Sampson. It is written by Sir Tan Hamilton pamphlet, by Ezra Pound; “ Strange Visits,” a series of 
and Mr. Justice Sampson, a combination which should Victorian episodes by Julian Hanchant; “Should a Man 
command respect, and is published by Faber & Faber. Tell? ”, bright and amusing essays by Maurice Lane- 
Norcott; ‘‘ The Dragon of Revelation,’ the work upon 
which D. H. Lawrence’s ‘‘ Apocalypse’”’ is based; and 

A commemoration volume to this great scientist is “Unholy Music’’ and other Poems, by Lucy Watkin. 
being published by the Cambridge University Press and Also a work in progress by John Collier. 


James Clark Maxwell 


TO ALL WHO USE WORDS— s 
THE GREATEST AID IN YEARS « 


HARTRAMPF’S VOCABULARIES 


ASSOCIATIVE 


va. Usgiiness 109A Ex _100 This monumental volume opens up a new world of words for those who work with them 
vs 109C Orn 107A or who love them for pure enjoyment. It is the second vitally necessary book in every 
vs. Dirtiness ——_____129A eee” ee the first being a dictionary. When we call it a book of synonyms, we merely 
a ee Arrayal—Clothing 106 classify, but do not describe it. It is about as far ahead of similar books as they are 
108 ahead of nothing. Where they give you a dozen synonyms, antonyms and relatives, 
VERBS ADJECTIVES (Continued) ADJECTIVES (Continued) HARTRAMPF’S provides 60 to 150. Its classifications are by thoughts and ideas 


rather than by words. For instance—you look at the sun, you have the thought 
“ dazzling,” but the word escapes you. But turn to “ bright” or “ shining” in 


ADJECTIVES HARTRAMPF'’S and you find ** dazzling ’’ and 150 other words to express the exact 
a shade of meaning you require. 
SAY BEAUTIFUL CHARMINGLY 
adorned, ornate. Just refer to the illustration on the left and see how easily and charmingly you may 
sBering, charming. describe something as BEAuTIFUL. For example, you find you can ppiaes a great scene, 
beautiful a gown, or a maiden as admirable, adorable, captivating, delightful, divine, enchanting, 
alamode, entrancing, exquisite, fascinating, glorious, gorgeous, grand, incomparable, magnificent, 
Pn gal sees marvellous, rapturous, matchless, rich, superb, and emphasize their beauty with such 
low relief. combinations as alluringly fair, charmingly exquisite, fascinatingly dainty, entrancingly 
divine, superlatively glorious, detightfully bewitching, incomparably handsome, superbly 
ag erney? captivating—over two hundred words are in the list, with which to clothe all the 


imaginable shades of beauty. 


BASIS FOR COINING WORDS 
The IDEA CHART in this work is an exclusive feature and it is designed to stimulate 
thought. This Chart embodies all the basic forces (explained in the book) which have 


beautiful, charming. 
beauteous, beautiful 


functioned | with eternity. Upon them depend the coinage of words. No 
brilliant, gorgeous, practical or philological understanding of speech can be complete without a knowledge 
pager _— of these forces. They are easily understood. One may learn in a short time what 


Aristotle, Kant, Hegel and others sought but died without knowing. Here at last is 
the Utopian facility for which man long has sought. Turn to this IDEA CHART for 


ion in dull ts, when the mind functions slowly. Read the Introduction 


ble. and the Instructions for Use. Ten minutes will prove that you cannot possibly afford 
Soe, to be without this wonderful aid to fluent writing, speaking and reading. , 
in beauty, FIVE DAYS’ FREE APPROVAL 
Columbine, supremely You may have five days for examination and use, before you pay anything for the book. 
—— Send for it to-day. Use the coupon. Don't delay, because this advertisement is published 


once only. Post the coupon NOW. The risk is all ours. You assume no obligation, 
except to return the book if you do not want it. 


dainty, 

nobby. FREE EXAMINATION 

PSYCHOLOGY PUBLISHING CO., 11, Topp STREET, MANCHESTER. 

debonair, elegant in Please send, Ox APPROVAL, your new handsomely bound Hartrampf’s Vocabularies. 

a. nog , I will examine it carefully, and if I am thoroughly satisfied with it, I wi!l remit as under. 

ble, delightful. Otherwise I will return it, post-paid, within five (5) days. 
deUeate, luxurious in 10s. as first payment, and ros. each month until I have paid £1. 10s. odg 
tage Cash Price, £1. 7s. 6d. 

delightfal, delight, N 

ACTUAL SIZE 6 X 9—548 PAGES (Foreign and Colonial—Cash with Order). Bx 
AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., premetty and carefully UTHORS’ MSS. speedity and perfectly ty;ed 
typewritten. 1/- per 1,000 words. All work 


executed personally. Highest testimonials.—Miss by eGucnted male typists. © » clear, black 
BEAUMONT, 101, Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon ribbons used ; new machines. Novels a speciality. 
Park, S.W.19. but no work too small, not even two-page articles, 
AUTHORS should send immediately for specimen copy Play work done for professional playwrights. Ten 


of ‘‘ Writer’s Own Magazine”’ (6d. monthly). Invaluable 
for practical help and suggestion. Special prizes offered in 


literary Competitions. (7/6 per annum, post free.) Address: for perfect samples.—The Authors’ Aid Service 
Messrs, Arthur Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, London. (B.J.), 67 (B), Princes Avenue, Hull. . 


(See Ornamentation 107A) entrancing, fascinating. nonparell, peerless. i 
becoming, seemly. gay, e yor 
beaming, bright. gentee 
bewitching. charmip glitter! : 
beauty and strength, gracious, 
captivating, alluring. grand, r | 
celestial, supreme! handsome, 
consummate, classic. lovely, ad 
eute, nningly pl n lofty, stat 
| 
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The Bookman’s ‘Table 


THE LONELY PLOUGH. By Constance Holme. 
Classics. 2s. (Oxford University Press.) 

“ The Lonely Plough,”’ as probably most discriminating 
novel-readers knew long ago, is “‘ the story of a landed 
estate, and of a big flood on a northern marsh, bringing 
out the loyalty of the 
north-country charac- 
ter, not only to the 
living but to the dead. 
It endeavours to show 
the value of the three- 
cornered relationship 
between landlord, 
agent and _ tenant.” 
In brief, the story is 
of the old order of 
things. Inher preface 
to the present edition 
the author remarks 
that the summary of 
the book, just quoted, 
which appeared on 
the cover of the first 
edition, ‘‘ was written 
at almost the last 
moment of the old 
order of things, and 
it is perhaps of some 
slight interest to note 


World’s 


2 how far it applies 

The Filberd Nut to-day.” The addi- 

From “ Leaves from Gerard’s Herball,” by tional interest to a 
Marcus Woodward (Gerald Howe}. new reader of the 


author’s later books 
will be to discover in what way the changes of the past 
seventeen years have modified her appreciation for “‘ the 
old order of things.”’ 

They will not, one supposes, have sapped her belief in 
the permanence of the best things which, it was the aim 
of ‘‘ The Lonely Plough ”’ to show, the old order produced. 
Some of the changes are recalled in this preface: the 
breaking-up of many estates, the wave of building which is 
engulfing the land, the advent of electricity and the motor- 
bus in the country-side, the restlessness of farmers’ sons 
and their migration to the towns. ‘‘ Yet much remains ”’ ; 
and in the necessity for the qualities which the land demands 
and produces, the author finds sufficient reason for their 
survival. ‘‘ The need for loyalty remains, for honesty 
and straight dealing, and confidence in our fellows.”” The 
strength of the book is the portrayal of these fundamental 
qualities in action, and its appeal is to the sense of con- 
tinuity which, in spite of racial and economic change, cannot 
be altogether lost in human affairs. 

Unhappy those to-day who, in their affection for the past, 
can see nothing but destruction and betrayal in the changes 
brought by the rapidly moving present ; and happy, or at 
least undistracted, are those who can welcome change with 
no misgivings, no backward-glancing sighs, angry or 
sentimental; but most fortunate those who, while 
caught like the majority of us between a desire for 
continuity and order, and an eagerness for experiment, 
are clear-sighted enough to descry the permanent beneath 
the flux. 

To the reader of to-day the sentimentality of one thread 
of the story, the part taken by Wiggie, and also some part 
of the love story of Lancelot and Dandy, will jar. It 
belongs to another fashion and does not stand the test of 
these seventeen years. But in the handling of the relation- 
ship between agent and tenants, in the picture of lives 
rooted so firmly, it seemed, in the tradition and experience 
common to humanity so long as there is land, there is 
nothing superfluous, nothing extraneous or ornate in matter 
or style. 


THE ART OF LETTERING, AND ITS USE IN DIVERS CRAFTS 
AND TRADES. 3s. 6d. net. (Oxford University Press.) 

This is the report of a special committee, appointed by 
the British Institute of Industrial Art, to inquire into the 
present state of the art of lettering as practised in various 
trades in this country. Concise yet lucid, this report 
would do anyone good to read. In these days, when most 
of our trades seem to have lapsed into a state of decay from 
which it is unlikely they will ever recover, and all our 
crafts are slowly but surely being crushed to death in the 
affectionate embrace of the dreaded ‘‘ Arts and Crafts 
Movement,” it is extremely comforting to discover that 
we possess at least one trade which is not decaying—which 
is in fact in so flourishing a condition that its very well- 
being tends to foster a conservatism which may yet be its 
downfall in years to come. One reads for example that 
many old-established firms of metal engravers still present 
the sample sheets of eighty or more years ago to prospec- 
tive clients, so that they are forced, in the absence of 
further choice, to accept the craftsman’s own suggestions 
as to the proposed lettering. Because of the lack of 
interest, initiative and appreciation shown for so long 
by the customer, this, the committee feels, is as much to 
blame as the system of small self-contained firms of 
engravers, with the absence of any large interchange of 
ideas and craftsmen among them, which composes the 
trade at the present day. 

In the other branches of the trade—those of lettering in 
stone and wood and other substances, the public seem to 
have been in advance of the trade in matters of taste for 
some years. This is a curious fact, and one which may be 
partly accounted for by the admirable example set by 
several prominent firms, such as W. H. Smith Ltd., and the 
Underground in standardising the lettering used in their 
public announcements; an example which is_ being 
increasingly followed by the promoters of trade exhibitions 
with their enormous demand for distinctive lettering of a 
kind—which forms, by the way, one of the most important 
items of the trade. 

Through this lead on the part of the public, expressed 
by the action of large individual firms, and single artists 
such as Eric Gill and Edward Johnson, in designing new 
alphabets, the trade are acquiring initiative of their 
own, and the general standard of lettering in all its 
branches can defi- 
nitely be said to have 
vastly improved in the 
last few years. There 
is no need for this 
improvement to stop, 
because nowadays a 
beginner in the trade 
has more chances to 
learn his job in the 
new trade schools than 
ever his predecessor 
had under the old 
apprentice system. 
There are many who 
regret the passing of 
the articled appren- 
tice, with his thorough 
training under indi- 
vidual tuition over a 
long term of years, yet 
in the case of the 
letter-writer the 
report seems to favour 
the more varied in- 
struction in the shorter 
time that the beginner 
will receive at [the 
trade schools. 


The Great Cedar 
of Libanus 


From“ Leaves from Gerard’s Herball,” by 
Marcus Woodward (Gerald Howe). 
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WOMAN AND POLITICS. By the Duchess of Atholl, M.P. 
6s. (Philip Allan.) 


There are still people who take a pride in stating, upon 
any and every occasion, that they ‘‘ know nothing about 
politics ’’ or ‘‘ take no interest in political affairs.” They 
generally use the word “ politicians ”’ as a term of reproach, 
as though to be a politician was only less disgraceful than 
to be a thief or a swindler. They convey the impression 
that they are far too pure-souled and high-minded to soil 
themselves with the mud of political affairs. These people 
never explain just how they would propose to organise 
complicated modern affairs in these congested days, without 
any system of government. 

The Duchess of Atholl takes a very different view. To 
her, political power is a sacred responsibility, and she 
realises that her view is shared by many women newly 
enfranchised. 

““ Most women are keenly anxious to made good use of 
their citizenship, but few have had time or opportunity 
for any study ’’—so runs a passage in the introductory 
chapter. Perhaps the “most” is unduly flattering. 
The introduction proceeds to point out that so far from 
domestic experience incapacitating women from taking 
an intelligent interest in political affairs, ‘‘ the simple day- 
to-day lessons of the home, which bring so many women 
in contact with the big realities of life, moral, physical and 
economic, can guide us to wise decisions in national affairs.”’ 
In short the Duchess of Atholl does not regard politics as 
a sort of extraneous excrescence superimposed upon life, 
but as part and parcel of the ordinary citizen’s everyday 
affairs, a sort of national housekeeping only differing from 
individual housekeeping in its size and scope, and there- 
fore peculiarly a woman’s job. 

Readers are sternly warned that they should try to get 
at facts, by refusing to accept anything on hearsay, without 
sifting evidence and making every effort to test the sources 
and reliability of information. If the chapter on ‘‘ The 
Search for Facts’’ was obeyed by every voter, political 
work would indeed be _ revolutionised. Like other 
physicians, the Duchess of Atholl does not always take 
her own medicine, for she has occasionally an airy way 
of throwing off as truisms the most highly controversial 
statements, and stressing one fact, such as the influence 
of taxation on trade, without even mentioning the equally 
important influence of purchasing power. 


POVERTY IN PLENTY. J. A. Hobson. 


(Allen & Unwin). 
2s. 6d. 


The system of capitalism has often been attacked on 
political grounds and from political motives. In this 
book, an economist pronounces against it on economic 
grounds. Commencing his thesis with an acceptance of the 
acknowledged causes of the present situation, Mr. Hobson 
claims that the prominence they receive screens the great 
fundamental source of the trouble—the lack of any con- 
scious equitable government of industry. He suggests that 
disaster has resulted as a consequence of the selfish pursuit 
of individual gain and its attendant paralysing influences 
on the production and enjoyment of wealth. Maldis- 
tribution of capital enables the stronger individual to rob 
the weaker ofa share to which he has, economically speak- 
ing, no rightful claim. Itis on the grave injury wrought 


Dixippus Morosus. 


The Stick Insect of Southern Europe. 
The very rareJmale of this species, 


From “‘ The Standard Natural History,” by W. P. Pycraft (Warne). 


by ignoring the part 
which the whole 
economic system 
plays, in giving social 
value to each par- 
ticular individual, 
that the author lays 
particular stress. If 
it were _ recognised 
that the income of 
the individual de- 
pends entirely upon 
the productive 
operations of the 
rest of the community 
and not upon his 
own personal skill, 
then the necessity for 
a principle of equit- 
able distribution for 
improving trade and 
standard of life for & 
mankind becomes Phylliam Scythe, 
obvious. An Indian Stick Insect. 
In no sense, how- From “ The Standard Natural History,” by 
ever, does Mr. Hob- 
son advocate the 
principles of Communism, for he points out that Soviet 
Russia is none the less capitalist in method, because under 
its new economic system the State assumes the réle of 
capitalist. What the author does advocate is an inter- 
national adjustment by a rise of wages in other countries 
competing with us, to ourown level. By so doing consump- 
tion would be encouraged, the demand adjusted to the 
supply, and so the productivity of industry increased. 
Recent events have clearly shown that only by an ability 
to think and work in a wide acceptance of internationalism, 
as opposed to a narrow nationalism, can prosperity return, 
and Mr. Hobson’s penetrating analysis should be widely 
read by those seeking a rational solution of the present 
world depression. 


THE STORY OF CIVILISATION. By C. E. M. Joad. 
THE PAINTBOX. By Martin Armstrong. 

THE LIFE OF BIRDS. By T. A. Coward. 

THE GREEKS, By Rosalind Murray. 


(The How and Series. 
Black.) 


2s. 6d. each; <A. & C. 

One could wish that all books which purport to serve 
as an introduction to the understanding and consequent 
pleasures of Art, Science and Literature were written in a 
similar vein to these handy little books in the ‘‘ How and 
Why ”’ series. Well printed and strongly bound in various 
bright-coloured cloths, they represent excellent value and 
should have a large sale. The most outstanding name 
in this month’s list is that of Mr. C. E. M. Joad, the well- 
known philosopher and sociologist, but it is through his 
popularity with the general public, and not his superiority to 
the other contributors, that singles him out for chief notice. 
In this book he tells the story of various civilisations, rang- 
ing from the early oriental religious beliefs and their effects 
upon the lives of the people, to our present-day idea of a 
civilised existence. It is a volume of close-knit reason- 
ing and generally acceptable conclusions. In his introduc- 
tion to ‘‘ The Paintbox,”’ Mr. Martin Armstrong emphasises 
the true function of a picture as distinct from a photo- 
graph. The rest of the book deals chiefly with the history 
of European painters from Giotto to Picasso. ‘‘ The Life 
of Birds’ and ‘‘ The Greeks ” are, as their titles suggest, 
clear and vivid pictures of bird life and that era of perfection, 
the Greek Age. , 
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WELFARE PROBLEMS 


IN RURAL INDIA. 
By A. P. Pillay, O.B.F., 
M.B.B.S. 14s. (Tara- 
porevala. Sole agents 
for Great Britain: 

Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Pillay’s book is 
written with a refresh- 
ing absence of political 
bias and racial preju- 
dice. It is divided 
into three parts and 
gives, first, a compre- 
hensive statement of 
the peculiar problems 
of village welfare in 
India; secondly, an 
impartial picture of the 
methods adopted in 
England, the United 
States, Australia and 
New Zealand; and, 
thirdly, suggests 
further developments 
for existing systems in‘India. Practical reformation in the 
circumstances which condition childbirth is the cause which 
Dr. Pillay recommends to the patriotism of Indians and the 
conscience of the British Empire, and the book omits none 
of the relevant facts. A social picture emerges which in 
generations to come will have historic value. The mother, 
the infant and the dai are the chief characters of this formid- 
able document; the dai who points to countless genera- 
tions delivered by her little hands, unwashed, carrying 
old rags, armed with split bamboos and sickles—the dai who 
grows old and bent working in the fields, who is the family 
friend, who is kind, but whose methods torture. 

The book is a mine of information for social students, 
editors, publicists and legislators, and none who are inter- 
ested in India should fail to possess it. It is stiff reading, for 
it does not aim at entertainment. Colonel N. Walker and 
Dr. Balfour have written interesting introductions to it, and 
Mr. Brayne, Mr. Hogg, Miss Pigott and Mrs. Mitra make 
valuable contributions. Appendix X is worth close atten- 
tion. On page two there is a slip of some importance. 
Dr. Pillay says: “ Before the enforcement of the Sarda 
Act pre-puberty marriages were far more numerous than 
post-puberty marriages,’’ but so far the Sarda Act has 
not been enforced. E. M. B. 


“HOW KNOW ?”’ By Walter H. Scott. 5s. net. (Daniel.) 


This is a serious and careful study of certain phases of 
occultism, though Mr. Scott is at pains to say that it is 
not a study of occultism in the full sense. Mr. Scott 
believes that some things are proved, such as the existence 
of great spiritual teachers, deeper states of consciousness 
and survival after death; that some things, though not 
proved, may reasonably be believed, such as the exist- 
ence of God; and that some problems are incapable 
of solution, such as questions of heredity and sex. 

He holds also that 
S| man is possessed of 
a spiritual con- 
| sciousness to which 
certain  super- 
physical agencies 
appeal, and of 
psychic conscious- 
ness which comes 
by the acquisition 
of psychic faculties. 
From this stand- 
point the author 
surveys the positive 
results which he 
believes psychic re- 
search to have 
reached. 


Milton Waldman, 
author of “ King, Queen, Jack”’ (Longmans). 


Altar ? or SocKet-stone and Pillars vii, vi, v, 
with Shadow of iv—Gezer High Place. 

From “ Digging Up Biblical History,” Vol. II, by T. Garrow Duncan (S.P.C.K.) 


HIGH SUMMER. By 
Richard Church. 
7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


This is Richard 
Church’s second novel, 
and let it be said at 
once that it reveals an 
advance astonishingly 
beyond the hopes 
raised by “ Oliver’s 
Daughter.”’ That was 
a poet’s excursion into 
fictional prose and, as 
such, largely experi- 
mental: this is a 
novelist’s novel, wise 
in characterisation and 
rich in_ passionate, 
poetic sensitiveness. 
For good as “ Oliver’s 
Daughter ”’ was in its 
way, its goodness was 
considerably marred by 
melodramatisation of 
character—an excess of sentiment that Mr. Church has 
now thrown overboard. In ‘“‘ High Summer ”’ he has given 
us a passionate story told for the most part with a simplicity 
that sears, a strength that trusts. Norah, the woman 
whose heroic struggles with herself and with the world 
about her are the theme of the novel, is a creature 
of living brain and blood: there are at least two crises 


- in her emotional life which remain palpitant in the reader’s 


mind long after the book has been put by. These scenes 
rise in a crescendo of peaks out of the novel’s slow ascent 
toitsclimax. For here is a novel architecturally conceived ; 
its material all purposefully assembled towards the required 
end. ‘‘ High Summer” opens in the Black Forest— 
those sombre mountains in the poetic south of Germany— 
and it is in this section that the poet (perhaps not altogether 
fortunately) seems to predominate over the novelist; the 
picture painted is so vivid that the absence of any such 
sensuous background in the consequent sections tends to 
leave the reader rather high and dry—after an excursion 
so vivid it is necessarily some time before he gets accus- 
tomed to the barren landscape against which, for very 
bareness of background, he is intended ultimately to 
realise the clearer the movements of the several characters 
that inhabit it. 

It is in fact too great a stride from the pagan beauty 
of the mountains to the ironic fatuities of life in one of the 
ministries. The characterisation of Norah however com- 
pletely triumphs over such errors of judgment. But if 
Norah, discovering herself and discovering the world, fight- 
ing the opposition of forces personal and forces social, 
is an altogether magnificent piece of work, her mother, 
Lady Holgate, and her husband, Alan Trenchard, are 
frankly disappointing: it was not necessary surely to 
paint either the one so impossibly vague or the other so 
impossibly futile, in 
order to show up the 
heroine’s purposeful 
strength. A far 
finer study is 
Anthony Swayne, 
who leaves his wife 
to become Norah’s 
lover: little as we 
see of him he is 
urgent and real. So 
is Fawcett, that 
strange  inhibitive 
creature whose loyal 
and tender affection 
the suffering Norah 
comes gradually to 
appreciate at its 


proper value. author of “ Making Conversation” (Gollancz). 
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IN THOSE DAYS 
Book Topics a Generation Ago 


(From “ THE Bookman,” OcTOBER, 1896) 
Greek Folk Poetry. 


Greek folk poetry is apparently a very civilised poetry, 
with little of the superhuman preoccupations and ex- 
travagant beauty of Rumanian and Gaelic folk poetry. 
It mentions, for instance, a five-hundred-years-old witch, 
but takes no pleasure in her age such as the Gaelic folk 
poet took when he made her cry, “‘ Who has carried away 
my gold, which I was for five hundred years gathering in 
the waste places of the earth ?’”’ And its expression of 
love is prudent, temperate, almost calculating, beside the 
ungovernable passion of more primitive verse. It has 
nothing of that search for some absolute of emotion, some 
mysterious infinite of passion which is in so much of Gaelic 
poetry. There is never anything like that wild lyrical 
outburst translated by Dr. Hyde: ‘“‘She is my treasure, 
O, She is my treasure, the woman of the grey eyes, a 
woman who would not place a hand under my head. She 
is my love, O, She is my love, a woman who left no strength 
in me, a woman who would not breathe a sigh after me, a 
woman who would not raise a stone at my tomb. She is 
my secret love, O she is my secret love, a woman who tells 
me nothing . . . a woman who does not remember when 
I am out, a woman who would not weep at my death.” 
Its emotion is weighed and measured with a nice sense of 
cccasions and circumstances ; one feels that the poets who 
wrote it were well aware of a great civilised literature 
somewhere behind them, and trod carefully in the footsteps 
of men preoccupied with the state and with the world. 
Nor has it that marvellous sense of a subtle union between 
an emotion and outer things which is in such songs as this 
Rumanian love song: ‘‘ Take whichever way thou wilt, 
for the ways are all alike ; but do thou only come—I bade 
my threshold wait thy coming. From out my window one 
can see the graves—and on my life the graves too keep a 
watch.’”’ It is indeed as unlike such a song as possible, 
being always definite, lucid, reasonable, having the clear 
light of the day of work and thought, and not the vague 
magnificence of sunrise or of sunset. It lacks, in other 
words, those very characteristics which written literature 
is continually absorbing from unwritten literature, that 
it may escape the old age of many reasons, the frailty of 
feet that tread but upon smooth roads. It seems less like 
a folk literature than an imperfect literature of culture, 
and if one judged it by its literary characteristics alone, 
one would class it, not with primitive poetry like the 
poetry of Gaelic Ireland and Scotland, but with such half- 
cultivated, half-instinctive verse as that written by men 
like Walsh, Callanan, and the ‘‘ Young Ireland ”’ writers, 
in Ireland in this century. W. B. Yeats. 


BREVITIES. 


“Great Feats of Modern Engineering.” 
Flaxman, 7s. 6d. (Blackie.) 


Primarily intended for boys, though gives a_ useful 
des¢ription of such engineering feats as Sydney Harbour 
Bridge, .Panama Canal, Catskill Aqueduct and Shannon 
Power Scheme. Many photographs and line diagrams to 
help explanation of technical subjects. A good Christmas 
present for a mechanically-minded boy. 


By Edward 


“The Story of the Liner.” By G. G. Jackson. 6s. 
(Sheldon Press.) 


Also more of a boys’ book. Is not intended as a history 
of the liner so much as a record of its development during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century and beginning 
of the twentieth. It tabulates the results of notable runs 
in the ‘‘ Blue Ribbon” contest, and gives a chart of the 
comparative sizes of famous Atlantic liners. 


Stop that 
cold with 


Most colds can be stopped 
easily in their early stages. Just 
a drop or two of Vapex on the 
inhaled from time 
to time during the day cleanses %& 
the breathing passages. If the 
disease germs are destroyed x 
before they have time to per- # 
meate the system the cold  4§ 
cannot develop and the body x 
quickly regains its full vitality. 


Br The popular belief that “a cold 


 willrun its course whatever you. 
do” has been responsible for 
. 2 

very many avoidable deaths 
from Influenza, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, etc. 


& Always have Vapex in your 
: home. Be ready for the first & 
slight symptoms of an oncoming %4 
cold—the warmth of the palms, 
the “rustiness” of the throat, the 
hot head, the “below par” feel- 
ing. Used at that early stage 
Vapex acts like magic, gently 
stimulating therespiratory system 4 
:. to increased resistance. Your 
“ cold will soon be a thing of 4 
the past. ied 
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The Collector 


THE FIRST EDITIONS OF HILAIRE BELLOC 


By Norau NICHOLLS 


The prolific and versatile talent of Hilaire Belloc has 
been but little investigated by the bibliographer. Collectors 
of Belloc there assuredly are, but they are pioneers and 
adventurers in an uncharted land. The list which 
follows has been compiled primarily from the British 
Museum Catalogue, with a careful eye on The Complete 
Catalogue of the Library of John Quinn (New York, Ander- 
son Galleries, 1924) and The Modern Library Collected by 
Viscount Esher at Watlington Park (Privately Printed, 
1930). The former is in- 
complete and inaccurate ; 
the latter only gives title 
and date. I am indebted 
to Mr. Stonehill, of the 
firm of Ingpen & Stonehill, 
and to Mr. Fabes, of the 
Rare Book Department at 
Foyles’, for interesting 
points and_ suggestions. 
For the most part, the 
first editions appear to be 
straightforward and want- 
ing in those confusions 
and intricacies of broken 
type, pre-dated advertise- 
ments, etc., which are the 
breath of life to the 
really conscientious col- 
lector. No doubt emenda- 
tions and corrections will 
be found necessary, since 
it has not been possible to 
examine a copy of every 
book cited. 


* Verses and _ Sonnets. 
18mo, gilt top. Ward 
& Downey, 1896. I 
am indebted to Mr. 
Wilfred Meynell for 
the information that two 
of the poems in this 
volume—Homer and A 


A Moral Alphabet. By H. B. 4to. Arnold, 1899. 

Danton: a study. 8vo, cloth. With Portrait. 
1899. 

Extracts from the Diaries and Letters of Hubert Howard. Anon. 
Oxford, Hart, 1899. 

Lambkin’s Remains. By H. B. 8vo. 
of the J. C. R., 1900. 

Paris. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated. Arnold, 1900. 

Robespierre: astudy. 8vo,cloth. Portrait. Nisbet, rgor. 

The Path to Rome. t2mo, cloth, gilt top. Frontispiece in 
colour and Illustrations. George Allen, 1902. 

The Aftermath, oy Glean- 
ings from a Busy Life. 
Called . .. for ‘purposes 
of sale, Caliban’s Guide 
to Letters. 12mo. Issued 
in cloth and in wrappers. 
Duckworth, 1903. 

The Great Ingutry (only 
authorised version) faith- 
fully reported by H. B. 
Ornamented with sharp 
cuts drawn on the spot 
by G. K.C. Small 4to, 
in wrappers. Duck- 
worth, 1903. 

The Romance of Tristan 
and Iseult. Drawn from 
the best French sources 
and retold by Jj. 
Bédier. Illustrated by 
Robert Engels. Trans- 
lated into English by 
H. Belloc. 4to, in 
wrappers. 300 copies. 
1903. <An_ ordinary 
edition was published by 
Allen in 1913. The first 
American edition con- 
sisted of 100 copies on 
Japanese vellum : narrow 
I2mo, in vellum boards, 
Portland, Mosher, 


Nisbet, 


Oxford. Proprietors 


1904. 

Avril: being essays on the 
Poetry of the French 
Renaissance. 8vo, in 
cloth, gilt top. 
Duckworth, 1904. 
First American: N.Y., 


1904. 

Blue Bird—ap- Hilaire Belloc, Emmanuel Burden. 
peared originaliy in Mr. : I2mo, in cloth. 34 
Mevnell’s magazine. From a drawing by H. A. Perry. 


Merry England, in June 
and September, 1888, respectively. Both were signed 
“Hilary Belloc’”’ and probably marked the author's first 
appearance in print. 

The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts. Pictures by B. T. B. (Lord 
Basil Temple Blackwood). Duckworth, 1896. 

More Beasts for Worse Children. Verses by H. B. Oblong 4to. 
Arnold (1897). 

Essays on Liberalism by Six Oxford Men. Cassell, 1897. 

The Modern Traveller. By H. B. and B. T. B. (Verses by 
H. B.) Small 4to, Pictorial Boards. Arnold, 1898. 


* Place of publication is London, unless otherwise stated. 


Illustrations by G. K. C. 
Methuen (1904). 

The Old Road. Royal 8vo, in cloth, gilt top. Illustrated 
by William Hyde. Constable, 1904. 

Esto Perpetua. Algerian studies and impressions. 12mo, in 
cloth, gilt top. Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations. 
Duckworth, 1906. 

Hills and the Sea. 12mo, in cloth. Methuen, 1906. First 
American : N.Y., 1906. 

The Historic Thames. 4to, in cloth, gilt top. Coloured 
Illustrations by A. R. Quinton. Dent, 1907. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., N.Y., 1907. 


(To be continued.) 


GERVASE MARKHAM: The First English Hack Writer 


One of the most prolific authors of the late Elizabethan 
and early Stuart days, Gervase Markham, is now only 
remembered by one work, and that only by a very limited 
public, interested in old cookery books. But for 
more than a hundred years his practical treatises at 
least were very widely read, and ran through several 
editions. 


Gervase Markham did not begin his literary career by 


By Elyn Walshe 


hack work. He began with translations, adaptations and 
verse, and one or two of his dramas were produced and 
met with a measure of success. He then seems to have gone 
in for religious works, the first of which was a free render- 
ing of the Song of Solomon. But all this is forgotten now, 
and he never made a real hit until in 1611 he published his 
“Country Gentleman,’’ the second half of which was 
“ The English Huswife.”’ 
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‘The Country Gentleman” ran into at least eleven 
editions, the last of which was published in 1675, but of 
‘‘The English Huswife’’ there are at least fifteen. 

This little book was the forerunner of all the text- 
books on cookery and the housewifely arts which have 
since appeared in such profusion, and for a hundred and 
fifty years it had no really popular rival. Not until Mrs. 
Glasse published her celebrated work late in the eighteenth 
century did ‘“‘ The English Huswife’’ have an adequate 
successor. But in the seventeenth century every mistress 
of a well-to-do household had her own recipe book, many 
of which survive in country houses to this day. | 


The history of ‘‘ The English Huswife’’ is typical of 
Gervase Markham’s career as a writer. He was not an 
original author, and he is careful to explain in the preface 
to the first edition that he had taken all his information 
from an accomplished lady of his acquaintance, whose name 
however he withholds. One may suppose, in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, that he used his wife’s recipe 
book, and this supposition is borne out by the book itself. 
The Markhams were a Nottinghamshire family, and a 
number of the dishes described would be typical of the 
East Midlands. There is no mention of mutton, for 
instance, and there is an entire absence of any vegetable 
dishes whatever, such as might have been found in a recipe 
book from the more clement climates of the South and 
West of England. 


From the recipes given a good idea may be gained of 
the diet of the well-to-do in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, and one of the features that strikes the 
reader most is the enormous number and variety of the 
flavourings. The only use made of vegetables appears to 
have been for seasoning. There was great preparation of 
herbs for seasoning, among them being violet and straw- 
berry leaves, marigold flowers and leaves, wheat blades, 
walnut buds, spinach, succoury and bugloss, endive and 
sorel. In addition to these homegrown seasonings, there 
are all the familiar spices from the tropics—nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, pepper and mace. That now indispensable vegetable, 
the onion, is not mentioned at all. Nor was the potato 
as yet in general use. 

On the other hand, like all the manuscript cookery books 
of the seventeenth century, ‘“‘ The English Huswife”’ 
contains many recipes for preserving fruit, and no doubt 
the fruit consumed did compensate for the absence of 
any substantial amount of vegetable food. 


Unlike the late Mr. Beeton, who also used his wife’s 
recipes but published his great work in her name, which 
it has kept ever since, Gervase Markham took all the 
credit for his household encyclopedia. He was an author 
who gave his publishers a great deal of trouble, for it was 
his habit to reissue his works under a different title, as new 
works, and it was not long before he reissued ‘‘ The English 
Huswife’’ under the title of ‘‘ The Compleat Woman.” 
The work continued to run through several editions under 
its new name, both before and after his death. The eighth 
edition, issued in 1695, still under his name, was ‘‘ much 
augmented, purged and made most profitable and necessary 
for all Men, and the General Good of the Nation,” and it 
contains a vast amount of advice as to conduct and “ all 
the inward and outward Vertues which ought to be in a 
Compleat Woman ’’—a very comprehensive list of the 
duties of the mistress of a country house. 

Gervase Markham’s works on horsemanship, farriery, 
husbandry and fishing also ran through a number of 
editions, both before and after his death in 1636, and in 
1638 there was published a uniform edition of the most 


popular of these textbooks. His work on ‘‘ The Country . 


Huswife’s Garden,’’ which was published in 1623, ap- 
parently did not meet with favour, for it was never 
re-published, and there is no copy in the British 
Museum. 

Constance, Countess De La Warr published in 1907 a 
new edition of “‘ The English Huswife,’’ taken from the 
edition of 1653, but except for this one work, the writings 
of Gervase Markham have sunk into oblivion. 
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RECENT ANTIQUARIAN CATALOGUES 


I have often referred to the excellent catalogues that 
are sent me from time to time by James F. Drake, of 
New York. The latest one that I have received is an 
extremely interesting one. I like the manner in which 
this list is prepared. Itis of a handy, pocket size, and never 
contains a very large number of items. The last one runs 
to just over two hundred entries—two hundred and three 
to be exact. And asa rule the catalogue contains, as does 
this one, several illustrations nicely reproduced. In this 
list the two hundred odd books are some of the more famous 
ones, and practically all 
English. They include the 
first published work of 


there is a copy marked at £40. The Drake copy is bound 
in full contemporary sprinkled calf, and is in a cloth box ; 
the Fletcher copy is bound in full crushed levant morocco, 
and isa fine tall copy, and ina very clean state. Almost this 
copy is half the price of the American one. The prices in 
the Fletcher list seem to me to be very moderate indeed. 
There is a copy of the first edition, in two volumes (1857), 
of Charlotte Bronté’s ‘‘ The Professor’’ for {14 14s., Bar- 
ham’s ‘“‘ Ingoldsby Legends’”’ (£15), Harrison Ainsworth’s 
‘* Windsor Castle’’ (£3 3s.) and several other “‘ firsts’’ of 

Ainsworth’s—‘ Rook- 

wood ’”’ (f10 1tos.), The 

Tower of London” 


such authors as George OR TURF AND TOWERS 137 (£2 1os.). In this list isa 
Eliot, Gissing, A. E. collection of Dickens’s 
Housman, Hudson, Mase- he wander, Thin y 


field, George Moore, Pater, 
D. G. Rossetti, Tomlinson 
and Oscar Wilde. There 
is a first edition of Jane 
Austen’s Mansfield Park”’ 
($500) and ‘“ Northanger 
Abbey ($350). Also I 
note a number of Barrie |{* 
firsts, and Boswell’s John- 
son, in contemporary calf 
($550). For $350 I finda 
copy of the first of Chester- 
field’s ‘Characters of 
Eminent Personages of 
His Own Time,” and also 
an immaculate copy of 
Mark Twain’s ‘‘ What is 
Man?” This is one of 
two hundred and fifty 
copies, privately printed. 
Four presentation copies 
of books by Conrad, a 
copy of Darwin’s “ Origin 

of Species” ($350), 
Dickens’s Oliver Twist (| 
(1838), in three volumes 
($375). 
the gathering is a good 
one, but there are plenty 
more. For instance— 
Hudson’s “The Purple 
Land that England Lost ”’ 
($550), a second issue of 
the first issue of Keats's 
“Endymion ”’ for $1,750 
and a Kelmscott 
“Chaucer ($2,500); be- 
sides a host of other very 
alluring items. I see there 
is a first edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Waverley,” three volumes, in full con- 
temporary calf ($900). 


OF joy, 
thet gtr PK 


The list of R. Fletcher, that has caught my fancy this 
month, is one of a general character. There are many 
rare and valuable books in it. Messrs. Fletcher always 
give their entries careful description, which helps the 
collector and book-buyer when they are examining a 
catalogue. As a matter of fact one may always rely upon 
our catalogues being accurate in these details. There are 
some five hundred and eighteen works itemised in this list, 
many of which are very desirable. I notice a copy of ‘* The 
Life of a Sportsman,” by C. J. Aperley (‘‘ Nimrod ”’), with 
thirty-six coloured illustrations by Henry Alken. This is 
in red cloth, first edition, published by Ackermann in 1842 
(£70). Itisa fine, clean copy. The copy of Jane Austen’s 
“Northanger Abbey,”’ which I have mentioned in the 
previous paragraph, is offered by the American book- 
seller for $350, say £75, but in Messrs. Fletcher’s catalogue 


Accordingly, his impulse/ was to live a 
In Norman solitude, the Paris life : . 
Surround himself with Art, transported thence, 

and fature like thé Elysian Fields : famad 
Then, warm up the night colour out of both, 
By Boulevard friendships tempted to come taste 


How Pans lived again in little there. 


Do let a man for once live as man likes! 


Politics? Spend hve own life, 3g to save 
A 
e world of lives, each —_ particle a 


As will be seen, Own | then 


Wnte books, paint pictures, ormake music—since 


| Wes nature to such am exercise { 


Browning (R.) ‘“‘ Red Cotton Night-Cap 
untry,” 
proofs for the first edition. 


From Messrs. Myers’ Catalogue Nog 280. 


works, including ‘ Oliver 
Twist,” first edition, for 
{17 10s. Here again isa 
big difference between an 
English and an American 
price. The details are the 
same in each case—three 
volumes, 8vo, original 
cloth (1838), first edition, 
first issue, Cruikshank 
illustrations, Fireside 
plate. The American 
copy is described as uncut, 
and has cloth protection 
covers, and in a half 
green morocco slip case. 
The Fletcher copy is a 


Monsieur Antoine Mellerio practised Art. little worn, and some 


leaves are spotted. But 
there is a big difference in 
the prices. Fletcher’s is 


| ph marked at {17 10s. and 
Drake’s $375 (aboout £75). 
It is very interesting to 
. compare these prices. 

| yey 
h~ I like the little catalogue 
Be i yor/ that has just come from 
the Varda Bookshop of 
first editions and “some 
others.” The Varda 
Bookshop is in the hands 
of Barbara Mole and 
Justin Clarke Hall. It is 
a good catalogue. The 
way it is printed and 
planned makes it both 
useful and attractive. 
The authors’ names are 
set in the centre of the 
page, and are in prominent 
type, as also are the titles. Here again is a copy of 
‘‘ Northanger Abbey,”’ marked at {21. The three copies 
to which I have drawn attention have the half-titles 
and are in four volumes. The Varda copy is bound 
in contemporary half calf and described as in good 
condition. I see there is a presentation copy of Black- 
more’s Lorna Doone”’ (f10), a good copy for {g—not 
a high price—of Coppard’s Adam and Eve,’’ Darwin's 
“Origin of Species’’ ({25)—the American copy $375—a 
group of books by W. H. Davies (all very moderate in price), 
David Garnett’s ‘‘ Lady Into Fox”’ (£4) and D. H. Law- 
rence’s ‘‘ Sons and Lovers’’ (£4 4s.—quite a fair price). 
I was wondering yesterday, in looking over my so far 
collected volumes of the collected Shaw, what this set 
might be worth to-day. The Varda Shop enters one for 
£30, a set of ‘“‘ The Yellow Book” (£5 5s.) and a set of 
“The Savoy” ({10 10s.), By the way, turning back the 
pages of the list, I happened to see a copy of that rather 
rare first edition of Somerset Maugham’s ‘‘ Liza of Lambeth”’ 


original corrected page 
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(1897), £5 58., and a presentation copy of George Moore’s 
Evelyn Innes ”’ (£10). 

Messrs. C. K. Broadhurst’s catalogue is an unusual shape, 
but nevertheless it is extremely handy. It measures about 
nine and a half inches by three and a half inches wide. I 
have not come across a similar shaped list in my peregrina- 
tions among antiquarian catalogues. But, all the same, I 
have found it a desirable short list. The style is rather 
pleasurable, for the size means that the entries are all 
briefly described, although the information is precise and 
sufficient. There are about one hundred and fifty books 
offered for sale, and many of them are good items. One is 
frequently coming across nowadays first editions of that 
cultured author, Professor Lascelles Abercrombie. He is 
a writer of the highest possible standard, and his judgment 
of things literary is always profoundly reliable. His books 
help me in my pursuits very much. I notice the first item 
in the little Broadhurst list is Abercrombie’s ‘‘ Emblems of 
Love”’ (1912), 6/6. This price of 6/6 applies to all of 
the items in the list. This is a shrewd commercial idea, 
and there are some capital volumes among them well 
worth while—some Barries, Crackenthorpe’s ‘‘ Sentimental 
Studies,’”’ De la Mares, Galsworthys, Hewletts, Kiplings, 
Masefields, Tomlinsons and Wellses. These prices seem to 
me extraordinarily low. 

I should like to call attention to Mr. Bernard Halliday’s 
new catalogue, No. 136, of autograph letters. It is a 
considerable list of six hundred items. Many of them are 
rare things, and all of them are vastly interesting. This 
is a really comprehensive gathering of manuscripts and 
autographs, and deserves a more detailed consideration than 
I can possibly give it. They cover some sixty-six subjects. 
The index to these is admirable, and must have taken 
much time in compilation. Against each subject is placed 
the number of the item, which means that thought was given 
to the making of the index. A most excellent catalogue. 

The Dulau catalogue that came to me direct the other 
day is of a somewhat more general character than others 
I have received in the past. The Dulau lists always com- 
prise such a galaxy of fine first editions—usually of modern 
authors—but the one before me, No. 187, is especially 
attractive and useful, because it contains well over nine 
hundred entries of books of a very varied character. The 
catalogue also includes many modern first editions, as well 
as a number of rare books of earlier periods. There is an 
excellent bargain section, varying in prices from one shilling 
to eighteen shillings—and certainly I wanted many of them. 
The first fifteen pages cover the more expensive and rare 
works that are available in Messrs. Dulau’s stock. I note 
Butler’s ‘“‘ Erewhon” for {10, and a number of other 
Samuel Butler first editions; a presentation edition of 
Housman’s Last Poems” (£5), Joyce’s ‘‘ Dubliners” 
(£4 10s.) and Scott’s ‘‘ Border Antiquities (£5 5s.). 

Just as I was sending the proof of these notes back to the 
editor, I received from Mr. Basil Hyman a valuable cata- 
logue of Scarce Books, both old and modern, and particulars 
of a collection of autograph material, including many 
examples of authors of the early nineteenth century. 
There are a few valuable collections of periodical ‘‘ runs,”’ 
and an interesting number of first and early editions pub- 
lished before 1850—Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘‘ The Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia ’’ (1621), £4 4s.; Crabbe’s Poetical 
Works (1834), 15s., for instance. There are a number of 
very interesting items since 1850. I marked several 
examples: Chesterton’s ‘‘Greybeards at Play,” £2; 
Priestley’s ‘‘ Brief Diversions,’’ 12s. (the author’s first 
book), Wells’s ‘‘ Anne Veronica,’”’ (15s.) and so on. A 
good and entertaining list, and worth getting. 

In the catalogue from J. A. Allen & Co—‘* Men of Mark : 
No. 10 ’’—I notice no less than sixty-two Arnold Bennett 
items, containing his last novel, ‘‘ Imperial Palace,” at 15s. ; 
eighty-nine Kipling items, with first editions in dust covers 
of both Jungle Books for £36; forty-three ‘‘ Shaviana,”’ 
where I notice the first edition of ‘‘ Back to Methuselah ”’ 
is already at £3. There are also some interesting Phill- 
potts’ MSS. for sale, including ‘‘ Brunel’s Tower,” one of 
the Dartmoor cycle, at £50. 
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LITERARY SECRETS 


AUTHORSHIP OF THE “WHOLE DUTY OF MAN,” AND COGNATE WRITINGS, 


1658-84 


By Captain Wm. Jaggard 


For nearly three centuries the enigmatic personality 
behind certain famous devotional books, dominating the 
latter seventeenth century, remained elusive and baffling. 
For the last hundred years or more, discussion and search 
have gone hand in hand. Anonymous works achieving 
some measure of popularity, inevitably challenge curiosity 
and provoke inquiry. To publish a solitary successful 
book and remain incognito is to court public inquisition. 
To issue a series, a round dozen or so, and still remain 
incognito, frankly appears, in these days of journalistic 
searchlight, a miracle. Yet the ‘‘ Duty of man” writer 
accomplished that end, in some measure by design, and in 
lesser degree by accident. We may assume the author’s 
identity was known (1) to Dr. Henry Hammond ; (2) perhaps 
to T. Garthwaite, the publisher ; (3) to Bishop John Fell ; 
(4) to H..E , who 


conveyed one of the 


manuscripts to 
Garthwaite, with a 
covering letter; (5) to 
the author’s eldest 
daughter. In passing, 
it may be noted that 
the initials and dates 
concerning H. E 
fit the Rev. Henry 
Erskine, 1624-96, an 
ejected minister, 
banished from | 
Scotland, though at 
present there is nothing 
else to connect him. 
Discussing the 
mysterious author, 


| 
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a,” 
Dr. Samuel Johnson \ 
remarked : 
“There may be 
different reasons 


assigned for conceal- 
ment, any one of 
which would be suffi- 
cient. He may have 
been a clergyman, and thought his counsels would have less 
weight when known to have come from a man whose professicn 
was theology. He may have been a man whose practice was 
not suitable to his principles, so that his character might 
injure the effect of his book, written in a season of penitence. 
Or he may have been a man of rigid self-denial, so that he 

_ would have no regard for his pious labours of this world, but 
refer it all to a future state.” 


Photo by Ernest Daniels, 
Stratford-on-Avon. 


The secret author appears to have taken careful precau- 
tion to have all his scripts copied out in a fair hand by a 
scrivener or clerk. Disguised even so, it is remarkable 
all manuscripts should thus far have disappeared, save 
one, and that no calligraphy of any kind was available, up 
to now, to guide the searcher. Unlike “ Junius,’ for 
whom discovery probably meant loss of position, prestige, 
and maybe death, it was unnecessary to disguise his own 
handwriting, if he employed a confidential clerk. But an 
unexpected turn of events followed the transcription of 
his earliest work. For some unknown purpose, Lady 
Dorothy Pakington copied out the whole of the author’s 
MS., of his first edition, in her own hand, and wrongly 
received the credit of composition thereby and, still more 
wrongly, held that. credit. An epitaph in Hampton 
Lovett Church, near Droitwich, Worcestershire, on her 
tomb relates: ‘‘ She was justly reputed the authoress of 
the ‘ Whole duty of man,’ and was exemplary for her great © 
piety and goodness.”’ 

A little network of evidence and conjecture appears to 
surround the elusive unknown, if one patiently unravels 
the clues here tabulated. One may picture him : 

(1) Born say about 1625, dving about 1683. An Oxford 


graduate, contemporary in age and training, and perhaps 
a fellow-collegian, with Bishop Fell (1625-86), Dr. Ham- 
mond (1605-60), the mysterious H. E , or possibly 
the Rev. Wm. Fulman (1632-88). 

(2) Appointed to a remote country rectory, and pursu- 
ing the career of a literary recluse, in a book-lined study, 
so far as slender duties permitted. 

(3) Skilled in ancient languages, for he appears familiar 
with Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic and Syriac. Of wide 
reading, deep piety and untiring penmanship. 

(4) Fulman acted as amanuensis to Dr. Hammond, 
Salisbury. From there to Liddiard-Millicent (if Edmund 
Webb is our right quarry) is about forty miles by road. 

(5) It is noticeable that five or more of our author’s 
books were printed at Oxford, and that Bishop Fell edited 

and produced there the 
first collected edition 
of his writings (1684), 

. Stating the author was 
| then deceased. 
| (6) The ‘“ Medita- 

tions’’ MS., finished 
in 1682, shows the 
author was married, 
and had one adult 
daughter, then alive 
(Mrs. Thomas Brocas). 
(7) He had voyaged 
overseas, for he men- 
tions, in ‘‘Lively 
oracles,’’ having 
“travelled in Popish 
countries ’’—not the 
kind of phrase a 
Romanist would use— 
so that, added to the 
“Collects ’’ printed in 
his ‘Private devo- 
tions . . . 1660’ (and 
other evidence) shuts 
out as the author any- 
one following the Roman Church. Doubtless his foreign 

travel was during the English Civil War (1642-49). 

(8) Bishop Fell always alludes to the author, in 1684, 
in the masculine gender, which definitely excludes Lady 
Pakington, Lady Masham, and any other woman. He 
adds too, with no uncertainty, that all the treatises in the 
collected edition are by the concealed author. 

From an old Warwickshire library there came recently 
into the present writer’s possession a lengthy script, which 
apparently conferred welcome light on this vexed question. 
In subject, age, style, bulk, anonymity, prefatory senti- 
ment, irresponsibility over publication, and indifference to 
literary fate, it accords with the ten other works from the 
pen of our reticent author. Not only is it apparently the 
last written book, shortly before his death, but seems to 
be inedited or unpublished. It is a foolscap quarto of five 
hundred pages, closely and neatly written, on fine paper, 
bound in unlettered plain polished black calf of the period, 
with black edges. In this MS. he makes the one little un- 
noticed slip, which threatens his undoing, after all his 
ingenuity and care. (‘‘ Murder will out.’’) He dedicates 
it to his ‘‘ wife’s firstborn, the first that ever called me 
father.—Mary, wife of Thomas Brocas, of Beaurepaire, 
in ye County of South-ton, Esq.’’ Its title runs: ‘‘ Suspi- 
rie pie et acclamantis anime, or meditations, thoughts, 
ejaculatory prayers, on severall occasions. . . .”’ 

Turning to the folded pedigree of Capt. M. Burrows’s 
‘ Brocas family of Beaurepaire . . . 1886,’’ roy. 8vo, at 
page 470, one learns there were three of the Brocas race 
named Thomas in the seventeenth century. The first, born 
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1619, died 1650, captain in the Parliamentary army, is too 
early for our purpose. The third, baptized January Ist, 
1679, died 1750, is too late, and may be dismissed from con- 
sideration, after noting that he married a neighbour, Mary 
Sandys, of the famous Sandys family, at the old moated 
house, “‘ The Vyne,”’ at Sherbone St. John, Hants. She 
died 1775. The Thomas Brocas that fits our period is the 
second, born 1659, died 1715. But he married twice. 
His first wife, whose maiden surname was Johnson, died 
early, at the age of fifteen years. If her age is correctly 
recorded, she married, and died, while yet a mere school- 
girl. The family history negligently fails to mention her 
christian name, if known. For second wife the said 
Thomas married Mary Webb, eldest daughter and heiress 
of Edmund Webb, of Liddiard-Millicent, near Wootton- 
Bassett, Wilts, and she died in 1708. The first wife, 
— Johnson, was daughter of Richard Johnson, a neigh- 
bour, of Sherborne St. John, Basingstoke, Hants. Curiously 
all the three ladies mentioned bore literary surnames, and 
at least two had the prefix ‘“‘ Mary.”’” So the greatest 
caution is needful in sifting the evidence before reaching 
an ultimate verdict. 

At first the threads seemed to point to the bookish 
family of Sandys, especially as Prudence Brocas, who 
died 1661, left in her will ‘‘ all my bookes, including George 
Sandys’ ‘ Christ’s passion, 1640,’ which had been given 
me by the Lord Sandys.” 

A little clue possibly exists at the Public Record Office, 
in the “‘ Home Office Caveat Book,’’ which holds this entry : 

“1678. Oct. That noe License passe (the Great Seal) 
for the sole printing of the ‘ Whole duty of man,’ translated 


into Latin, till notice be given to Mr. Johnson at Mr. Attorney- 
Generall’s.”’ 


This may be a link, or it may be just coincidence, with the 
first Mrs. Brocas. 

“WHOLE DUTY OF MAN.” This forerunner, or first of 
the series, proved a “ best-seller,” winning so much popu- 
larity that it ran through nearly a hundred editions in 
about as many years, vieing with the Bible itself in demand 
and supply. In passing, it may be observed that nearly all 
the editions printed of the various books may be consulted 
at the British Museum, though it will save the reader 
much time and trouble when all of our author’s writings 
can be gathered at one point in the catalogue, instead 
of under ‘‘ Allestree ’’ or other supposititious headings, as 
at present. 

In the matter of mistaken attribution, I too must cry 
peccavi. In my decadal book indices I gave the credit 
(with a query) to the Rev. Abraham Woodhead, after 
reading Joseph Hughes’ ‘“ History of Meltham, 1866,” 
which closely analyses many different assignments, and dis- 
misses all save Woodhead. There and elsewhere the 
authorship is variously awarded to twenty-three differing 
writers, and not one is correct, if my discovery speaks true. 
Here is a list of the imagined authors, with their dates, 
and some dates, be it noted, effectively neutralise claims : 


Allestry or Allestree (Dr. Richard) of Eton College. 

Baskett (Rev. —.) of Worcestershire. 

Chappell (Bp. Wm.) of Cork. 
lege, Cambridge.) 


I61g-S1 
(Dates unknown.) 
1582-1649. (Of Christ’s Col- 


Charlett (Dr.) of University College, Oxford. 1655-1722. 
Chesterfield (Philip Stanhope fourth Earl of). 1694-1773. 
E— (H.) (Name and dates unknown, but possibly Rev. 


Hy. Erskine. 1624-96.) 
Fell (Bp. John) of Christ Church College, Oxford. 1625-86. 
Frewen (Abp. Accepted). 1588-1664. (Of Magdalen College, 


Oxford.) 

Fulman (Rev. Wm.) of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
1632-88. 

Hammond (Dy. Henry) of Salisbury. 1605-60. (Of Magdalen 
College, Oxford.) 

Henchman (Bp. Humphrey). 1592-1675. (Of Christ’s and 


Clare Colleges, Cambridge.) 
Isham (Zacheus), 1651-1705, author of ‘“‘ Daily Office for the 


sick, 1694.’’ (Of Christ Church College, Oxford.) 
Lamplugh (dbp. Thomas) of York. 1615-01. 
Masham (Lady Damaris) of Oates, Essex. 1658-1708. 
Daughter of Dr. R. Cudworth. 
Pakington (Lady Dorothy) of Westwood, Worcs. 1600?—79. 
Perkins (Christian name and dates untraced). Advertised 


as our long-sought author on last page of Vines’ ‘ Treatise 


THE OCTOBER ISSUE OF THE 
PRINT COLLECTORS QUARTERLY 
CONTAINS ARTICLES ON EARLY 
RAILWAY PRINTS BY FATHER 
R: B: FELLOWS THE WOODCUTS 
OF GWENDOLEN RAVERAT BY 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER COCK- 
FIGHTING AND ITS ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY H: A: BRYDEN AND 
THE ENGRAVED WORK OF 
CHARLES SIMS BY CAMPBELL 
DODGSON: SUBSCRIBERS ARE 
REMINDED THAT THEIR SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS OF SEVENTEEN 
SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE ARE 
NOW DUE FOR NINETEEN THIRTY 
TWO AND SHOULD BE SENT TO 
THE MANAGER AT TEN BEDFORD 
STREET LONDON WEST CENTRAL 
TWO 


Foyle’s Rare Book Catalogue 


The Autumn Catalogue of the Rare Book Department has just been issued. 

It includes English Literature of the 18th and roth Centuries; Modern 

First Editions; Limited Editions; Finely Illustrated Books ; Bibliography ; 

Association Items; Foreign Books, etc., etc. A copy will be sent, gratis, 
on receipt of your name and address. 


Some of Foyle’s Clearance Offers 


THE ART OF THE 
NOVELIST 


By LATHROP. For readers who 
enjoy the spell of a good novel and 
something more. This book does 
not neglect technical craftsman- 
ship. At the same time it brings 
into relief the more tundamental 
but more elusive qualicies of dis- 
tinguished fiction. It 1 ads us on 
to truly appreciative criticism, 
which recognises how complex 
and difficult is the achievement of 
a great novelist. 


Published at 6/- net. 
at 3/- (post free). 


Offered 


GENIUS : 


SOME 
REVALUATIONS 


By JACOBSON. A sane ana 
balanced close-up of the men of 
genius whose lives and work have 
been affected by disease, drugs or 
dcink. Weitten by a physician 
from a popular viewpoint, the 
volume holds a fascinating ap- 
praisal of interesting men and 
women, both living ari dead. 
Brilliant in style and deeply 
interesting. 


Published at 7/6. Offered, as 
new, at 2/6. (Postage 6d.) 


All who wish to keep up-to-date with the trend of contemporary poetry should 
certainly obtain copies of the following compilations :— 


THE AUTUMN 
ANTHOLOGY 


1930. Representative verse from 
the world’s living poets. It con- 
tains approximately 50> poems by 
contemporary world poets, each 
poem being territorially indexed. 
Every poetry lover is catered for, 
variety being the keynote of the 
series. 512 pages, Bound in Red 
Leather Cloth, Real Gold Lettering 
and protective dust wrapper. 
Published at 10/6. Offered, as 
new, at 7/6. (Postage 6d.) 


Any of the above sent on approval. 
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THE WINTER 
ANTHOLOGY 


1930. An-ther volum? of this 
fanous series of contemporary 
poetry. It contains neatly 5co 
fresh poems by contemporary 
poets and is complete in itself. 
Kound in Black Leather Cloth. 
With dust wrapper. Nearly 

500 piges. 

Published at 10/6. 
Offered, as new, at 7/6. 
(Postage 6d.) 


Quote Offer 40. 


Foyle’s Art Department 
has just issued a Supplement to its General Art Catalogue containing a 
complete list of books on Art published between J :nuary and July, 1931; 
recent ucquisitions of Second-Hand Books; Print;; a B :rgain Corner of 


Works on Art, €tc., etc. 


Sent, gratis, on appl.caton for Catalogue 17/A.S. 


W. & G. FOYLE, L‘d., Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


"Phone: Gerrard 9310 (7 lines). 


"Grams: “ Foylibra, Westcent, London.” 
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on the sacrament, 1677.”" (Possibly William Perkins, 
1558-1602, the voluminous theological writer.) 

Sancroft (Abp. Wm.). 1617-93. 

Sandys (George), poet and traveller. 1578-1644. (Of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford.) 

Sterne (Abp. Richard) of York. 1596?-1683. (Of Trinity 
College, Cambridge.) 

Taylor (Bp. Jeremy). 1613-67. (Of Gonville College, 
Cambridge.) 

Walker (Dr. Obadiah). Romanist. 1616-99. (Of University 
College, Oxford.) 

Willis (Browne), author of “‘ Mitred Abbeys.”’ 1682-1760. 
(Of Christ Church, Oxford.) 

Woodhead (Rev. Abraham). Romanist. 1609-78. (Of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford.) 


Now note the author’s rate of output, by placing his 
writings in chronological order as far as possible : 


1658. ‘‘ Practice of christian graces.’’ (Reprinted the follow- 
ing year under the fresh and permanent title of 
“Whole duty of man.”’) 

1659-60. ‘‘ Whole duty of man.” 

1660. ‘‘ Gentleman’s calling.” 

1667. ‘‘ Causes of decay of christian piety.” 

1667. ‘‘ Government of the tongue.” 

1667. ‘‘ Ladies’ calling.” 


1674. ‘‘ Private devotions for several occasions.” 

1675. ‘‘ Art of contentment.” 

1678. Lively oracles .. .” 

1682. “ Suspirie, pia, et acclamantis anime or medita- 
tions ...’’ Author’s original MS.  Inedited 


transcript ? 

1684. ‘“‘ Collected works. Edited by Bp. Fell.” 

1694. ‘“‘Government of the thoughts.’ (Issued posthu- 

mously.) 

In addition, and sandwiched somewhere between (or 
after) the above years, occur the first editions of the follow- 
ing two books; unplaced so far, because I have not 
recently handled the originals : 

“Art of Patience.’’ [There is grave doubt about this; it 

may be a posthumous forgery. 

“ Duty of christian resolution.” 

In the “‘ Meditations” MS. the author informs us he 
wrote for one hour per day, “‘ being confined to ye com- 
pass of an hour for ye most part.’’ That seems to indicate 
he had other duties, probably as a village rector, to perform. 
His care in composition was so meticulous that progress 
amounted only to one page in three days, excluding 
Sundays. The “ Meditations’’ MS. before me shows 
precise rate of speed, every page being dated, beginning 
“ Octob. ye 4th. 1677’ and ending ‘‘ December ye 3rd. 
1682.” It fills five hundred pages, foolscap 4to, written 
and numbered both sides, and therefore occupied from 
start to finish approximately 1,885 days in composition. 
Being free throughout from correction, addition, blot or 
interlineation, and having the title and dedications in 
imitation printing types, by some skilled penman of the 
time, it seems clear a copyist was employed. Thus if the 
MS. went to press, the transcriber’s hand served both for 
disguise and for the compositor’s comfort. 

London’s Great Fire of 1666 destroyed nearly all the 
booksellers’ and printers’ stock, and brought the trade to 
the verge of bankruptcy. Moved by the calamity, our 
hidden author appears to have presented the MS. of his 
latest effort, ‘‘ Causes of decay . . .’’, to Robert Pawlett, 
the publisher, as a ‘‘ New year’s gift ’’ in January, 1667, to 
help tide over his distress. 

From the frequency with which early editions of our 
author’s publications are met with, most bookmen know 
they had a ready market in olden days. His treatises 
proved favourites as gifts originally, for many copies exist 
in rich old bindings of red or purple morocco, done by the 
Mearnes and other skilled binders of the period. 

What gave our mystery-author his great and growing 
vogue originally ? One undoubted feature is the easy 
unstrained flow of graceful and scholarly English, stripped 
of windy verbosity of the period. 

Turning to Foster’s ‘‘ Alumnz Oxonienses ’’ and Venn’s 
“* Alumne Cantabrigienses,”’ one finds ten students named 
Richard Johnson who passed through the universities in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. They are as 
follows : 


Jounson (RICHARD) matriculated B.A. from Brasenose College, 
15 July 1602. 


Jounson (RicHarp) Sizar at St. John’s Coll. 1603. 

JouNson (RicHARD) Sizar at Queen’s Coll. 1602. 

JouNson (RicHARD) Pensioner at Jesus Coll. 1614. 

JouNson (RicHarp) (Plebeian) at Lincoln Coll. 1615. 

JouNson (RicHARD) (Gentleman) at Lincoln Coll. 1615. 

Jounson (RIcHARD) (Plebeian) at Brasenose Coll. 2nd Nov. 
1621. Became Fellow of Collegiate Church of Manchester, 
1632. Deprived but restored 1660. Minister of Gorton 
Chapel. Licensed 21 Oct. 1644 to marry Mary Chorlton. 
Master of the Temple, 1647-58. Librarian of Chetham 
Library, 1653. Rector of Broadwell, Gloucs., where he 
died in 1674-75, aged 72. Brother of Ferdinand Johnson. 

JoHNson (RicHARD) admitted King’s Coll. Camb., aged 16. 
from Eton, 3 Oct. 1631. 

Jounson (RIcHARD) M.A., Rector of Partney, Lincs. in 1632. 

JouNson (RicHarD) Rector of Bracon-Ash, Norfolk, 1649-59. 


Only one Edmund Webb accords with our period, and 
if he belongs to the family we need, he is perhaps the son 
of the suspected author. His recorded detail runs : 


Wess (Epmunp), Gentleman, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. 
Matriculated 1 April 1656; of Rodborne Cheney. 
Colonel ; Student of Gray’s Inn 1659 (as son & heir of 
Edmund Webb of Rodborne, Wilts, Esq.) M.P. for Crick- 
lade in six Parliaments 1678-1705. until his death 13 Dec. 
1705. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
(This list does not claim to be exhaustive, for doubtless some other 
editions have escaped me, but it forms a substantial basis for a full 
record.) 


“Art of contentment ... Oxford. At the Theater, 1675.” 
8vo. 
Reprinted in 1677, 1689, 1694, 1700, 1719. 
“Art of patience, and balm of Gilead, under all afflictions. 
An appendix to the “‘ Art of contentment ”’ by the author 


of the ‘‘ Whole duty of man . . . London. . .” [c. 1693?] 
8vo. 
Second impression. Ln . . . 1694. Third impression, Ln 
1702. 
[Doubt has been cast upon the attributed authorship of 
this book. | 
“Causes of decay of christian piety ...Ln; Printed by 


R. Norton for Robert Pawlett, at the sign of the Bible 
in Chancery Lane, near Fleet Street, 1667.” 8vo, pp. XX- 
450, and “‘ Catalogue of some books .. .”” 2 pp. With 
two full-page copperplate portraits of David and Ezekiel, 
and engraved title, showing the 1666 fire consuming 
old St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Reprinted in 1668, 1669, 1671, 1672, 1674, 1677, 1679, 
1682, 1683, 1694. In the preface the author quotes the 
original Syriac, Hebrew and Septuagint texts of the 
Old Testament. 

““Gentleman’s calling . . . (With address to Mr. Garthwait 
signed ‘Hum. H—’ [Humphrey Henchman ?] Sarum, 
27th Oct. 1659). Ln; Printed for T. Garthwait at the 
Little North-doore of S. Pauls, 1660.’” 8vo, pp. XX XII- 
176. With engraved title, frontispiece and plates of 
Jeremiah and Zedekiah, engraved on copper by W. Hollar. 
At the end are “ Private devotions ’’—With list of 
publications, at end of preface. This work heads the 
list of new books in the ‘“‘ Whole duty . . . 1660.” 

Reprinted 1660 (second edition), 1664, 1668, 1672, 1673, 
1674, 1676, 1677, 1682, 1683, 1687, 1696, 1705. 

“Government of the thoughts; A prefatory discourse to 
the ‘ Government of the tongue.’ By the author of the 
“Whole duty of man.’ Ln; Printed by R. Smith for 
Richard Cumberland at the Angel in St. Pauls Church- 
yard, 1694.” 8vo, pp. VI-182, with engraved copper- 
plate title by I. Sturt. Doubtless the first edition, 
as it bears on the title verso the words :—‘ Licensed 
September 15, 1693.” 

An undated “ Third edition,’’ of about 1696, is at the 
British Museum, ‘“‘ Ln; Printed for John Marshall at 
the Bible in Gracechurch Street,’’ small 8vo, pp. VIII- 
178, with the same engraved title, as in 1694, but much 
worn. The preface to the 1694 issue says; ‘‘ The 
“Government of the thoughts’ was some years since 
designed for the press, but not, till this opportunity, 
thought fit to make its appearance. The tract indeed, 
in point of justice, must owe its original theme to that 
most excellent and learned author of the ‘ Whole duty 
of man,’ and had not the grave and darkness deprived 
us of so great a luminary, this treatise would have ap- 
peared in perfect lustre, with all those embellishments 
which so exquisite a pen could have rendred it.” 

Was it piratical plagiarism, or simple coincidence ? that 
brought out in 1694, just before the above appeared, a 
similar work under a like title, called ‘‘ Discourse of the 
government of the thoughts, by George Tullie, Sub- 
Dean of York. Ln; Printed for Richard Chiswell, at 
the Rose and Crown in St. Pauls Churchyard, 1694.” 
8vo. This was licensed 17 August 1693. 

“Government of the tongue . . . Oxford; At the Theater, 
1667." 8vo, pp. XVIII-224, with copperplate frontis- 
piece. 
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Reprinted 1674 (second impression), 1675 (third impression), 
1675 (fourth impression), 1676, 1677, 1693, 1694, 1713 
(marked “ sixth impression ’’), 1721. Originally this work 
appears to have been issued without licence, for the 
“imprimatur ”’ is dated 1674. This title is an echo of one 
of William Perkins’s treatises of 1615, called a ‘‘ Direction 
for government of the tongue.” 

‘Ladies’ calling . . . Oxford; Printed at the Theater, 
1667.” 8vo. pp. XXIV-142-96, with copperplate 
frontispiece. 

Reprinted 1673, 1675, 1676, 1677, 1693, 1700, 1720. 

Its “‘ Address to the Reader’’ is credited to Bp. John 
Fell, who at that time seems unacquainted with the author. 

““ Lively oracles given to us, or the christian’s birthright and 
duty in the custody and use of the Holy Scripture .. . 
Oxford ; At the Theater, 1678.’ 8vo, with engraved title. 

Reprinted 1678 (second edition), 1679, 1832. 

“ Practice of christian graces . . . 1658’’ (with printed letter 
by Dr. H. Hammond dated 7 Mar. 1657). 

Reissued in 1650-60, and, subsequently, under the familiar 
title of the ‘“‘ Whole duty of man.” 

Private devotions. See ‘‘ Gentleman’s calling,” ‘‘ Whole 
jus... .” 

“ Suspire, pie, et acclamantis anime, or meditations, thoughts, 
ejaculatory prayers on severall occasions, for private 
benefit but made publick as they may be applicable to 
ye private necessities of any, under the same sentiments, 
conditions, and temptations . . .” 

Author’s original MS. or a transcript of the time, begun 
““Octob. ye 4th 1677’ and ended 3 Dec. 1682.’”’ Fep. 
4to, pp. VI-502, in contemporary binding, unlettered, 
of plain polished black calf, black edges. 

A small book, on the same subject, with somewhat similar 
title, is at the British Museum by H (E.)  ‘‘ Suspiria 
divina, or true christian divinity . .. 1705." 1I2mo. 
By the author of ‘‘ Divine breathings.”’ 

“Whole duty of man . . . With private devotions for several 
occasions ordinary and extraordinary. Ln; Timothy 
Garthwait . . . 1659-60.’ 2 vols. in one. 8vo. With 
frontispiece and title engraved by W. Hollar, on copper- 
plate, in pictorial compartments. pp. XXIV—386-96, 
including list of publications at end of preface, and at 
end of the ‘“‘ Devotions.”’ 

Reprinted in 1660, 1661, 1664, 1668, 1669, 1670, 1673, 
1674, 1675, 1677, 1678, 1682, 1684, 1685, 1687, 1691, 


1694, 1702, 1709, I71I, 1713, 1714 (Dublin), 1715, 1716, 
1718, 1719, 1720, 1721, 1724, 1725, 1729, 1730, 1734-35. 
1735, 1742, 1745, 1746 (Williamsburg, U.S.) 1749, 1754, 
1759, 1760, 1763-65 (Edinburgh), 1770, 1773, 1774, 1794, 
1797, 1803, 1806 (Oxford; title says ‘‘ By the late 
learned John Fell, Bp. of Oxford ’’), 1809, 1810, 1813 
(Gainsborough), 1815, 1824, 1826, 1832, 1842 (Pickering’s 
choice edition, edited by W. B. Hawkins, with discussion 
of authorship), 1861, 1887. Latin translations of the 
““Whole duty .. .”” appeared in 1680, 1693, and 1704. 
French renderings came out in 1680 and 1745. Welsh 
versions in 1672, 1711, and 1718. Icelandic in 1744. 
The Latin was first done by Henry Dolling; the French 
by Mrs. John Durel; the Welsh by John Langford. 

An undated edition in English, edited by C. Atmore, appeared 
in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. 

In addition to the foregoing, many selections and imitations 
may be consulted at the British Museum. 

About 1744 a revised version (attributed to Philip fourth 
Earl of Chesterfield) appeared, with a long preface explaining 
why it was thought necessary to reshape the work in more 
modern language. This ran through fifty or more editions, 
and was entitled the ‘“‘ New whole duty of man.” 


““ Works by the author of the ‘‘ Whole duty of man.”” Oxford ; 
Printed at the Theater, and in London by Roger Norton 
for Robert Pawlet at the Bible in Chancery Lane, 1684.” 
Fo. With printer’s device ‘‘ Peace; plenty; Thou shalt 
labor.” Edited by Bishop John Fell. 

Reprinted in folio in 1687, 1695, 1704, 1723, and at Edin- 
burgh in 1763-65 in 4 vols. 12mo. 

The preface by Bp. Fell gives a descriptive character of 
the author, speaking of him as deceased, leading the 
reader to conclude he knew him personally. 

About 1698 the following appeared, masquerading under our 
author’s copyright title, so ‘“‘ making confusion worse con- 
founded : 

‘‘ Whole duty of man. According to the law of nature. By 
that famous civilian Samuel Puffendorf. ... . Now made 
English. Second edition. London; Printed by Benj. 
Motte for Charles Harper at the Flower-de-luce over 
against S. Dunstan’s Church, Fleet Street . . . 1698.” 
8vo, pp. XX XII-336. 


(All rights reserved) 


ROMANCE OF FIRST EDITIONS 


“Treasure Trove in Bookland: The Romance of 
Modern First Editions.’’ By Henry de Halsalle, tos. 6d. 
net. (Werner Laurie.) 


I doubt if one may include in one volume, such as Mr. 
Halsalle’s, all those entertaining stories about the treasure 
troves of book-collecting, but the present author has gone 
a long way down the road of accomplishment. Many 
authors have essayed to give us the cream of these things, 
and all one can do is to gather the various volumes and 
set them upon our shelves. In this way we shall eventually 
form a library of books dealing with the subject. Certainly 
the present volume, so full of delightful stories, may even 
take its place alongside of Burton's ‘* Book Hunter,” and 
those alluring books of Mr. Newton’s—‘‘ Amenities of 
Book-collecting ’’ and ‘‘ This Book-collecting Game.” Of 
course, in building up such a library of books of reference 
and books. for entertainment, the happy collector may 
find himself stumbling upon a story that he has read once 
or even twice before between the covers of one of his 
other friends. But what does that matter? A good story 
about a good book, or some other matter having to do 
with . book-collecting, is always worth repeating, and 
certainly worth rereading. I like this kind of work that 
Henry de Halsalle has given us. It is written in the nicest 
possible manner, reproducing just that atmosphere in 
which the real book-collector is steeped. There is between 
the covers of ‘‘ Treasure Trove in Bookland ”’ a great deal 
of valuable advice and many wise and shrewd hints. Of 
course it is, one might almost say of necessity, a broad and 
generous effort to comprehend the somewhat vast and 
intricate subject of book-collecting. I should have been 
sorry in a way had Mr. Halsalle decided otherwise ; for 
stories of collecting and about collectors are always pleas- 
ing things to read, and while the present volume is an 
attractive romance of modern first editions, I do long to 


see a real, serious, businesslike handbook for would-be 
collectors. 


JUST READY. POST FREE. 


A CATALOGUE OF A REPRESENTATIVE SELECTION OF 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


BERTRAM ROTA 
76a, Davies Street, London, W.1 


THE 
FIRST EDITION 
LTD. 


October Catalogue of Rare Books in English 
Literature of the last Sixty Years now 
ready and sent post free on 
application. 


56, BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.I 


BOOKSHOP 


BASIL HYMAN, Cromwell! House, High Holborn, 

ndon 

Catalogue 8.—Scarce books and a col’ecrion of 

AUTOGRAPH LEITERS (chiefly eaily 19th 
century). 


Seat free on request. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS & BOOKS 


We purchase for cash complete libraries or small 
collections of books. Also autographs of celebrities. 
Highest prices paid. 


The Autograph Agency, 10, Staple Inn, Holborn, London 


WOMAN GRADUATE (History) desires secre- 
tarial position with literary man, publisher 
or public man. Six years Business Experience. 
Fluent French, also German; good organizer and 
correspondent. Box XXX, Bookman Office. 
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THE AMERICAN RARE BOOK WORLD 


A short while ago I commented on the remarkable 
exhibitions then being held by the Rosenbach Company 
in New York. The recent ‘‘ Exhibition of Memorable 
Documents in American History from Columbus _ to 
Hoover ’’ is the finest of all, being historically unique. The 
Catalogue is no mere list: it is the History of America. 

The documents are arranged in chronological order, the 
first being of the greatest importance—the recently dis- 
covered Bernaldez Codex, consisting of ‘“‘ The Story of 
Christopher Columbus and the Ship in Which He Crossed 
the Ocean Until He Discovered the Indies, Where They 
Found Gold.’”’ The narrative starts fittingly: ‘“‘ In the 
name of God Almighty, there was a man in the land of 
Milan who was a merchant in books and who traveled in 
Andalusia, who was called Christopher Columbus. . . .” 
The Codex appears to bear its four hundred years lightly, 
being described as “‘ in the original vellum and in excel- 
lent condition.’”” Diego Columbus, son and successor of 
Christopher, is responsible for the first autograph letter, 
written in and sent from America on January 12th, 1512; 
a world-famous document follows: the first decree of 
Cortez, made on August ryth, 1521, the day after the 
capture of Mexico City, together with an amazing collection 
of the victor’s correspondence with the King and Queen of 
Spain describing the discovery of Lower California. This 
is accurately described as one of the greatest finds of 
modern times, and has never been published. 

A hitherto unknown letter of June loth, 1774, expresses 
Washington’s views of that date, from which it is apparent 
that he was the prime mover behind the pre-revolutionary 
movements in Virginia: ‘‘ in short the Ministry may rely 
on it THAT AMERICANS WILL NEVER BE TAXED WITHOUT 
THEIR OWN CONSENT . . . not that we approve yr condt 
in destroying the Tea’’! The letters continues: ‘“‘ We 
shall not suffer ourselves to be sacrificed piecemeal and, 
though God only knows what is to become of us, threatnd 
as we are with so many hovering evils as hang over us 
at present; . . . whilst those from whom we have a right 
to seek protection are endeavouring by every piece of 
Art and Despotism to fix the Shackles of Slavery upon us.” 

The outbreak of the American Revolution is illustrated 
by a letter describing the battles of Concord and Lexing- 


ton, sent by express riders from committee to committee, 
the signatures including those of three signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. This letter was the first 
intimation to the South of the outbreak of war. February 
to March of the same year (1776) signalised the birth of 
the American Navy ; here we have documents concerning 
the building and conditioning of the embryo fleet. 

A notable collection centres around the original Declara- 
tion of Independence, sent by the United States to Frederick 
the Great, King of Prussia, together with a letter signed 
by Benjamin Franklin and Silas Deane, Commissioners 
Plenipotentiary, in which they “ take the Liberty of assur- 
ing your Excellency that the Reports of the advantages 
gained by his Brittanic Majesty’s Troops, over those of 
the United States are greatly exaggerated. .. .”’ William 
Ellery, the signer from Rhode Island, writes of the 
formation of the Committee to draw up the famous docu- 
ment; Jefferson, on July Ist, 1776, describes the actual 
drafting, and Richard Henry Lee, the signer from 
Virginia, gives his reasons for introducing the Declaration 
into Congress. On May 22nd, 1777, Benjamin Franklin 
assures his son-in-law that ‘‘ our independence will be 
supported by great powers.”’ 

The Lincoln exhibits are of the highest interest and, as 
stated in the foreword, form only a small part of the 
Rosenbach collection. They include the autograph manu- 
script in pencil of the famous address, delivered on 
June 16th, 1858: ‘‘A House Divided Against Itself 
Cannot Stand,’ endorsed by Lincoln himself, together 
with the first draft of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
The section devoted to Lincoln is appropriately completed 
by the notebook kept by Surgeon Charles Taft, M.D., 
in which he noted the course of events in Ford’s Theatre, 
and the last moments at the deathbed of the Martyr 
President. 

Chronologically the catalogue ends with three Harding 
letters. Sentimentally it ends with the original document 
giving the terms of the surrender of the Confederate 
Army. Dated April 25th, 1865, it is justly described as 
“A truly great historical document of immeasurable 
consequence in the Annals of the United States.” 

NoRAH NICHOLLS. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 
By Denis Botterill 


1. Montaigne’s Essays 


Florio’s Translation, 
edited by J. I. M. Stewart. 


(The Nonesuch Press.) 


2. “Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: a Corre- 
spondence.” 

3. Hugh Walpole: ‘‘ Judith Paris.” 

4. “ Charlton.” 

5. James Stephens: “ Strict Joy.” 

6. Philip Macdonald: “ The Wraith.” 

7. Richard Church: “ High Summer.” 

8. W. J. Turner: “ Pursuit of Psyche.” 

g. André Gide : “‘ The Two Symphonies.” 

10. Wilfred Childe: ‘‘ The Golden Thurible.” 
NOTES 


1. A book from the Nonesuch Press requires little further 
recommendation to the collector or the scholar. 

2. A five-guinea book ; but collectors of Mr. Shaw will 
not grudge this for an item so limited, and of so intimate 
a character. 

3. It is perhaps unnecessary to stress the difference 
between Mr. Walpole the maker of, and Mr. Walpole the 
trumpeter of masterpieces. ‘‘ Judith Paris” is a fine 


piece of work, and ‘“‘ Rogue Herries ”’ is distinctly on the 
rise. 

4. Charlton created a mild sensation with the reading 
public—a sensation that may react on the first edition 
market. 

5. A characteristic collection by one of the best lyricists 
of the day. 

6. Mr. Macdonald is more than a purveyor of mystery— 
he is a very good novelist. Detective stories are being 
collected, and already mint copies of Mr. Freeman Crofts 
are sought after. Because the crime story is so much 
typical of our day, the best will survive historically. And 
amongst the best I put Mr. Philip Macdonald. 

7. A poet’s novel; all Mr. Church’s work possesses 
distinction and expert craftsmanship. 

8. Although he still seems to be searching for his best 
medium, Mr. Turner’s circle of admirers is on the increase. 

g. Translations rarely rise in monetary value—but there 
are notable exceptions. This translation is a remarkable 
piece of good workmanship. 

10. This poet is unduly neglected. Sooner or later 
his renown will spread. ‘‘ The Golden Thurible’”’ is a 
typical example of his work. 
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IN MEMORY OF ANNA PAVLOVA 


Costume Designs by Albert Rutherston, Constant Korovine and K. M. Kalloch for 
Mme. Anna Pavlova’s Ballets. From the Collection of Norman Marshall, Esq. 


Lol yo 


“FLORE” 
(MMe. ANNA PavLova). 
By Albert Rutherston. 
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(The last design is a sketch of Mme. Pavlova in “Coppelia” by K. M. Kalloch; the other designs are by Constant Korovine.) 
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Of the ‘Theatre 


REFLECTIONS ON THE ENGLISH FILM 


The film is a form of art which is fundamentally unsuited 
to the expression of the English character and tempera- 
ment. Until this fact is clearly realised and understood, 
there is little hope of the English film developing a tech- 
nique of its own, a technique sufficiently original and 
individual to overcome this initial disadvantage. 

Film technique depends primarily upon tempo and 
rhythm. It is in tempo and rhythm that a film most 
forcibly expresses its nationality. The speedy, slick, 
quick-fire tempo of a good American film is more than just 
a technical device of American directors ; it is the natural 
tempo of the American character. It is as essentially 
American as the heavy, rather ponderous, but tremendously 


By Norman Marshall 


technique of their own, there is the same similarity of 
spirit in the technique of the stage and the film, however 
much the two techniques may differ in method. It is not 
that in these countries the film has borrowed from the 
stage; it is simply that there the film has been found 
to be an art-form as suitable as the stage for the technical 
methods most instinctive to the various countries. 

- In England the attempt to apply to the films the native 
tempo, so effectively reproduced in the theatre, led tu a 
succession of films in which the pace was intolerably slow 
and the acting exasperatingly stolid. Zealous and pains- 
taking imitations of American methods were even less 
successful, as the American tempo is so alien to the English 


“Tell England” (British Instructional). 


From “ Celluloid,” by Paul Rotha (Longmans). 


powerful rhythms of the best German films are essentially 
German. There is the same individuality in the vivacious, 
restless tempo of French films, and in the severe, rather 
harsh rhythms of Swedish films. Only the English film 
has so far been unable to discover its natural tempo. 

Admittedly the English film producers are, as a whole, 
utterly devoid of any desire to experiment in technique, 
contenting themselves with haphazard borrowings from 
abroad, ‘but in fairness it must be remembered that they 
are handicapped from the start by having no ready-made 
English tempo which can be used as the basis of a film 
technique. The English character has of course its own 
instinctive and individual tempo, as strongly developed 
as’ the German or American, but it is a light, smooth, 
leisurely tempo, singularly ill-fitted to the requirements of 
the film. 

This leisurely tempo is faithfully reflected in the technique 
of the English theatre. The productions amble along 
placidly and unobtrusively; the acting makes its effect 
by slow degrees, building up character by the gradual 
accumulation of minute realistic details; the play moves 
to its climaxes slowly and cautiously, step by step. The 
American theatre equally faithfully reflects the character 
of the country in the rapid pacing of the productions, the 
incisiveness of the acting, and the quick movement of the 
play—technical methods which are expressions of the 
same energy and vitality which gives the American film its 
natural tempo. In other countries with a distinctive 


temperament that the films which resulted had an air of 
complete unreality. The invention of the talking film was 
hailed by many directors: as the salvation of the English 
film. With a sigh of relief they abandoned their half- 
hearted struggles with film technique, and industriously 
devoted themselves to the photographing of stage plays, 
produced and acted almost exactly as they were performed 
in the theatre. 

This weakness of English directors for the pedestrian 
reproduction of stage plays on the screen is a symptom 
of their inability to realise that the film, even with the 
addition of sound, is essentially a visual art, and must 
express itself in movement. Here again there is the 
temperamental handicap, reflected in the methods of the 
English theatre. English stage producers, players and 
playwrights are at their happiest when they can settle 
down for the whole three acts in the same set (a typical 
English drawing-room for preference), confining movement 
to a few steps from one piece of furniture to another. 
English actors, devoting themselves to the faithful repro- 
duction of English character, rely almost entirely on the 
voice, using the bare minimum of movement and gesture 
as a means of expression. 

Abroad, the restlessness of the post-war mind is reflected 
in the impatience of foreign dramatists at the hampering 
restrictions of the conventional three-act play. In their 
desire to make their points sharply and briefly, they have 
no time for the rambling and indirect methods to which 
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they are restricted by a play in one or two scenes. They 
have discovered that it is quicker and more effective to 
show than to narrate. Thinking as much in terms of 
action as in words, they race forward with their theme 
through ten or twenty scenes. But this method still seems 
foreign to the English temperament. By nature we do 
not seem to be visually minded, and so far we have not 
produced a single film director who instinctively expresses 
his theme in terms of action. 

The first step towards the development of an English 
film technique must be the use of distinctively English 
themes as subject-matter. Even here the English director 
is at a disadvantage. America, with its gangsters, its 
cowboys, its epic stories of the pioneer days and its quick- 
fire type of native humour, had no lack of ready-made 
material with which to develop a film technique. But 
England is not quite as poor in film material as might be 
supposed from the work of English directors, who seem to 
think that they have exhausted every possibility after 
repeatedly photographing a few leafy lanes, innumerable 
flocks of sheep, and one or two conventional Cockney types 
arguing in the bar of a public-house. The filming of 
“Escape ”’ offered an ideal opportunity for the use of 
typical English scenery, but the photography was so devoid 
of any sense of pictorial composition, and the open-air shots 
sO unimaginatively woven into the pattern of the film, 
that the opportunity was wasted. 

The only English directors with any real feeling for 
English scenes and characters are Alfred Hitchcock, 
Anthony Asquith and John Grierson, whose film, 
*“‘ Drifters,”’ is the solitary English film which is a com- 
pletely satisfying work of art. Anthony Asquith’s ‘A 
Cottage in Dartmoor ”’ is one of the few films which uses 
an English country background with any real feeling and 
imagination. All his work shows a fine sense of pictorial 
composition, a real understanding of the importance of 
the visual image, and a genuinely dramatic use of camera 
angles, but in none of his films has he succeeded in achiev- 
ing any real unity of construction by means of pattern and 
rhythm. ‘‘ Underground ”’ is a film which uses English 
character and atmosphere with genuine understanding but, 
like all Asquith’s films, it is spoiled by the triviality and 
sentimentality of the theme. 

The only director who has made any real attempt to 


overcome the unsuitability of the film as a medium for 
expressing the English temperament is Alfred Hitchcock. 
In ‘‘ Murder’’ he had a scenario which was typically 
English in character, and a cast which was representative 
of the best of the old-established tradition of English acting. 
Treated in the ordigary way it would have been the usual 
muddled, slow-moving compromise between the conflicting 
techniques of the American film and the English stage. But 
Hitchcock succeeded in making his points with the sharp- 
ness and brevity which the film demands, yet without 
attempting to use an artificial tempo which would have 
conflicted with the leisurely English character of the story 
and the acting. This was achieved by a completely 
successful combination of realism and expressionism. 
Dialogue was only used for moments which could not be 
more quickly and vividly expressed by visual means. 
Short cuts were taken into the minds of the characters by 
revealing through combinations of expressionistic dialogue 
and expressionistic shots what leisurely, realistic dialogue 
and action could only have revealed far less vividly at very 
much greater length. 

The biggest obstacle in the way of the development of a 
British film technique is the blindness of producers to the 
possibilities of films which do not merely use England as a 
picturesque background tosome trivial love story ordetective 
drama, but take an English subject as the central theme of 
the film. There is no film which attempts to give any real 
impression of London; Edinburgh, the most romantic 
city in the world, has been entirely ignored; Oxford 
and Cambridge are seen on the screen through the weirdly 
distorting lenses of American cameras; the Highlands 


-of Scotland, with their superb scenery and magnificently 


dramatic stories, have only been used for one or two tawdry, 
musical comedy versions of the tales of Prince Charlie and 
“The Lady of the Lake’’; English history, upon which 
producers iti other countries constantly cast envious eyes, 
has left the imagination of English producers unstirred. 
If we are to have a British film technique we must have 
subjects big enough to inspire our film directors to strive 
to evolve a technique to express them. It is hopeless to 
continue to film stage plays and petty stories of intrigue, 
and yet hope that anybody will think it worth while io 
experiment towards a distinctive British technique for the 
sake of such insipid and colourless material. 


Books of the Month 


Books received from August |2th to September | 2th 


(Books reviewed in this number are not included in list, nor does the inclusion of a book preclude review in a 


subsequent issue. 


EDUCATIONAL 


ConsTABLE.—A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools. 
Helen Waddell. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated.) 


BopLey Heap.—Laughing Helen. 
—West is West. A. W. Smith. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—The Waters Under the Earth. 
Martha Ostenso. 

CassELL.—The Irish Beauties. E. Barrington. 

CHAPMAN & HaLi_.—The Bull Moose. Ridgwell Cullum.— 
The Salt of the Earth. H. E. L. Mellersh. 

CoLLins.—Mad Puppetstown. M. J. Farrell.—Stowaway. 
Arthur Mills.—Wind in His Fists. Phyllis Bottome. 
—Festival. May Edginton. 

CONSTABLE.—Small Town. Bradda Field. 

PETER Davies.—Festival. Struthers Burt. 

DuckwortH.—Argentine Interlude. R. W. Thompson. 


Margaret Widdemer. 


FaBeR & Faser.—Returned Empty. 
My Best Detective Story. 
Cicely Farmer. 

GoLLancz.—The Running Footman. John Owen. 

Harrap.—Very Private Sin. Laurence Oliver.—Murder 
in Four Degrees. J. S. Fletcher. 

HEINEMANN.—The Whicharts. Noel Streatfeild. 

Hopper & StrouGuton.—The Cads Party. 
Merrel.—Kindled Flame. Margaret Pedler.—Murder 
at Marble Arch. Gavin Holt. 3s. 6d.—The Princess 
Passes. Ruby M. Ayres. 3s. 6d.—Mapp and Lucia, 


George Blake.— 
Various Authors.—Anna, 


Concordia 


E. F. Benson.—Indian Summer. J. C. Snaith.— 
Danger Calling. Patricia Wentworth. 
Hopxkinson.—Bread. Karl Heinrich Waggerl. 
HovuGuton.—The Jam Jar. Fay Myddleton. 
Hurst & Brackett.—The Clean Wind. Hubert S. 


Banner.—Little 
Play-Gods. 


Lost Lady. William Morton.— 
Vennette Herron.—Feather Bed Jane, 
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H. M. E. Clamp.—Fiddler’s Mill. Kathleen Booth- 
royd.—The Madonna of Seven Moons. Margery 
Lawrence. 

HUTCHINSON.—Trinity. Roy Bridges.—Alone. Norma Lori- 
mer.—Gang Law. Hugh Clevely.—Fatal Shadows. 
Margaret Peterson.—The Altar of Sacrifice. Isabel C. 
Clarke.—The Nightborn. Leo Grex.—Blow Bugles 
Blow. Edward Mousley.—The Enchanted Duchess. 
Jane Doe.—The Hangman’s Guests. Stuart Martin. 
—Stormbury. Eden Phillpotts. 

JaRROLDs.—For Men Only. Beth Brown.—No One Man. 
Rupert Hughes. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Puck in Petticoats. Margaret Beh- 
rens.—Crookery Inn. Maude Crossley.—The Channel 
Tunnel Mystery. Sid G. Hedges.—The Stormberg 
Jewel Case. K. M. Sheahan.—The Lantern House 
Affair. Gret Lane.—Dream Lover. Beryl Symons. 

The White Angel. James Corbett. 

WERNER LavurRIE.—The Splendid Sinners. R. C. Elliott. 

LonGmMans.—tThe Agent Outside. Patrick Wynnton. 

Joun Lonc.—Suspicion. Edwin J. Landon.—The Other 
Passport. Harold MacGrath. 

Sampson Low.—Cat and Fiddle. Nancy Morison.—Red 
Flag Runs Up. John Gordon.—The Creaking Tree 
Mystery. Leonard A. Knight.—We Who Come After. 
Mary Wiltshire. 

MACMILLAN.—Guests of the Nation. Frank O’Connor.— 
Sleeping Echo. Catherine M. Verschoyle. 

ELKIN MaTtHEws & Marrot.—Back From the Plough. 
Ward Copley.—The Greatest of These. Nikolai 
Gubsky.—Catherine Joins Up. Adrienne Thomas. 

METHUEN.—The American Marquis. George Weston.— 
Post-War Pirate. Stephen King-Hall. 

NasH & GrRayson.—Jungle Wallah. Marion Osmond.— 
The Fetters of Eve. Clive Arden.—Something Wrong 
at Chillery. R. Francis Foster—Death Rides the 
Forest. Rupert Grayson. 

NELson.—The Shot that Killed Graeme Andrewe. H. L. 
Deakin.—The House of Secrets. H. Lawrence Phillips. 

CeciL PaLMER.—The Laird of Letterarder. Madge 
Dudgeon. 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY PauLt.—Fading Halos. Edith Nepean.—The 
Lady Asphodel. Cecil Adair.—Monk Maltravers, 
V.C. E. Everett-Green.—The Rembrandt Murder. 
Henry James Forman. 

SHAYLOR.—Dark Mountain. David Hogan. 5s. 

SELWyn & Brount.—An Abandoned Woman. Howard 
Vincent O’Brien.—The Last Clue. Eugene Jones.— 
Fingers Before Forks. Edward Woodward. 

SKEFFINGTON.—Murder at Bridge. Anne Austin. 

TouLMIN.—New Bed. Edith Brill. 

Warp, Locx.—A Battle of Giants.. Paul Trent.—The 
Grey Rat. Ottwell Binns. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


DrENtT.—The Book of My Life. Jerome Cardan. Ios. 6d. 

Joun Murray.—The Song of the Lord. Bhagavadgita. 
38. 6d. 

SANDs.—Foundations of Thomistic Philosophy. Rev. Fr. 
Sertillanges. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


CoNnsTABLE.—Their Trackless Way. 
Chapin. 16s. 

LonGMans.—A Saint in the Making. John Oxenham. 5s. 

MACMILLAN.—Sir Augustus Nanton. R. G. MacBeth. 

GRANT RicHarps.—In the Light of the Law. Ernest 
Bowen-Rowlands. 12s. 6d. 

Victor1aA Press (Douglas).—John Millar Nicholson. 


Adéle Le Bourgeois 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Puitip ALLAN.—Bygone Punishments. William Andrews. 


tos. 6d.—A Short History of Imperial Preference. 
Major the Rt. Hon. George C. Tryon. 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Poverty in Plenty. 
2s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
J. A. Hobson. 


CassELL.—At G.H.Q. Brig.-Gen. John Charteris. 12s. 6d. 

CayYME Press.—Handrail and the Wampus. Charles Duff. 

CHAMBERS.—Victorians All. Flora Masson. 3s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN & Hatt.—Guilty But Insane. ‘‘ Warmark.”’ 
7s. 6d. 

DANIEL.—The Seven Chines. W. Winslow Hall. 2s. 

HovuGuton.—Another Part of the Platform. Bertram R. 
Carter. 8s.—Nomads in Flanders. James Leigh. 5s. 

Hutcuinson.—Trade and Technical Writing for Profit. 
Bernard Brown. 4s. 6d. 

JaRROLDs.—The Meaning of Psychoanalysis. Martin W. 
Peck. 6s.—Motives of Conduct in Children. Dr. 
Alice Hutchinson and Dr. Cyril Burt. 6s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Along Nature’s Byways. 
Sharp. 3s. 6d. 

LIBRARY AssocIATION.—Reference Books, Supplement, 
1931. John Minto. 

NEwneEs.—If It Had Happened Yesterday. Dermot 
Morrah. 5s. 

NISBET AND CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—The Mind in 
Action. A. Campbell Garnett. 5s. 

Crecit PatMER.—A Camping We Will Go. 
luish. 3s. 6d. 

RipER.—The Eternal Poles. Claude Bragdon. 4s. 6d.— 
English Freemasonry in its Period of Transition. 
F. de P. Castells. 7s. 6d. 


Arthur 


John J. Mel- 


SHEED & Warp.—March, Kind Comrade. R. H. J. 
Steuart. 7s. 6d. 

TARAPOREVALA (Bombay).—Welfare Problems in Rural 
India. A. P. Pillay. 


& NorGATE.—From World Understanding to 
World Peace. Héléne Claparéde-Spir. 6s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DeEntT.—Two Plays. Conelly Richards. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY 


Bon-AccorD Press (Aberdeen).—Yarns of the Pentland 
Firth. David Grant. 2s. 

DeEent.—Rhymes of Darby to Joan. H.W. Fowler. 
—Love’s Universe. George Cockerill. 5s. 
HovuGuton.—Poems of Fancy and Imagination. Alice 

Wills. Is. 
“KENT AND SussEX CouRIER.’’—Carausius, Emperor of 


4s. 6d. 


Britain. Henry Stephen George. 6s. 
ELKIN MATHEWS & MARROT.—A Pageant of Poets. James 
Chapman Woods. 5s.—The Star of Yule. M. Bart- 


leet. Is. 

OxrorpD HovusE Book AND PicTuRE SHop.—East London 
Poems. Arthur K. Sabin. 7s. 6d. 

CrecIL PaLMER.—An Anthology of Contemporary Catholic 


Poetry. Maurice Leahy. 6s. 

SELWYN & Btiount.—Poems. Maimie A. Richardson. 
3s. 6d. 

STOCKWELL.—Lays of Northern India. Brig.-Gen. E. H. 
Rodwell. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Puitip ALLAN.—The Church of To-Morrow. Kenneth 
Ingram. 6s. 


GARDNER (Paisley).—Bible Characters in the Koran. John 


Walker. 6s. 6d. 
PICKERING & INGLIs.—The Keswick Convention, 1931. 
2s. 6d. 


SKEFFINGTON.—Belief in God. Rev. Thomas Chadwick. 
2s.—Fulfil Thy Ministry. Rev. F. Clarke Bourne. 
3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Nasu & Grayson.—The Lost Valley. 
wood. 7s. 6d. 
STANLEY PauL.—Monks-Lyonness. 


Algernon Black- 


Cecil Adair. 2s. 6d. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR OCTOBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than November 4th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OnE GuINEA for a counterblast to the author 
of the “Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,”’ by one of the 
“mute inglorious 
Miltons’”’ who has 
unaccountably sur- 
vived the publica- 
tion of the poem. 
The metre of the 
Elegy should be 
used, and_ the 
counterblast should 
not exceed four 
stanzas. 


II.—HA LF A GUINEA for 
the best Defence of 
Mixed, Metaphors, 
in not more than 
250 words. 


IIT.—Mrs. Piozzi called 
a day without sun, 
rain, wind and dust 
“a negative day.” 
HALF A GUINEA is 
offered for the best 
list of six adjectives with their nouns which could 
be used to describe other aspects of the weather. 


IV.—THrREE New Books for the sender of the 
best quotation from twentieth-century English 
poetry applicable to any book advertised in this 
number. 


V.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of August Entries 


I.—OneE GuINEA for the best sonnet supposed to 
have been written in a taxi, while held up for 
congestion in the traffic, has been awarded to 
H. Swinburn Ward, 29, Dalebury Road, S.W.17, 
for the following : 


These pauses come too oft; an upraised arm 
Clothed in white samite—or a cooking-sleeve— 
Bids halt; scent, not of violettes de Parme, 
Assails me while I wait the tyrant’s leave. 

My time is up, and of the road one half 

Is in like case; within the traffic’s mass 

I am enmeshed. Ah, well! Be thou my staff, 
Philosophy! None but a brainless ass 

Could be deceived by this illusive show. 

I am not really fuming in this cab; 

Nor is my King’s Cross train at point to go; 


Nor are our economic prospects drab ; 
Nor does the electric drill make shattering din ; 
Nor yet . . . I think take an aspirin ! 


We also select for printing : 


The clock ticks on, and no chronometer 

Is more relentless than this iron box 

In showing misspent time, unorthodox 
In method though it is; no prisoner, 
Awaiting freedom, marks the harbinger 

Of better times—the warder who unlocks 

His cell—less patiently than I this ox- 
Like constable, this graceless officer, 


Whose signal holds me back; for I’m in haste; 
Weighty affairs are urging me to speed ; 

Moreover I can ill afford to waste 

My hard-won twopences, 
and as I read 

Upon the dial, my debt 
is mounting fast. 

Ah! He has waved us 
on; we're through at 
last ! 


(L. V. Upward, 14, 

Lyndhurst Road, 

Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3.) 


Highly commended 
are the entries of Henry 
J. R. Saint (Bourne- 
mouth), Mabel H. 
Porter (Faversham), A. 
Clark (Edinburgh), 
Margaret H. Boydell 
(Leigh, Lanecs.), L. F. 
Goldsmid (London, 
S.W.), Walter C. Wilson 
(Slough), John E. 
Woods (Coventry), 
Marjorie Law (Manchester), John Purdie (Paisley), M. S. 
Wood (Birmingham), E. Elsie Wightman (Saltcoats), 
A. F. Macdonald Clark (London, W.), Mrs. Osborne 
(Wakefield), ‘‘ Odysseus ”’ (Southgate), Maisie M. Whyte 
(London, W.C.), Evelina San Garde (Oswaldtwistle), 
M. Leijonhufvud (Sweden). 


Britannia. 
From “ The Story of the Liner,” by G. Gibbard Jackson (Sheldon Press). 


II.—In his Taylorian lecture, “‘ On Translation,” Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc gives the advice: “ Translate 
as a rule verse into prose, and not into verse.” 
Har A GuInEA for the best objection to this 
advice, in not more than 250 words, is awarded 
to Eustace Portugal, 23, Disraeli Gardens, 
S.W.15, for the following : 


To translate verse into prose, as Mr. Belloc advises, would 
be to pretend that verse and prose are identical forms of 
expression. That is not so. Verse and prose, as method 
of conveying emotions or thoughts from one person to 
another, are as different as cars and carts differ in the way 
they convey people from one place to another. 

Manner is the guise in which matter appears; alter the 
manner, and you alter the effect of the matter. As Mr. 
Aldous Huxley has remarked: ‘‘ The substance of a work 
of art is inseparable from its form; its truth and beauty 
are two and yet mysteriously one. . . . The philosophy 
of Plato, expressed in the ‘ own words’ of Jowett, is not 
the philosophy of Plato.” 

Similarly the full meaning of a verse, expressed in prose, 
has not the full meaning of a verse. 
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Highly commended are the entries of J. H. G. Gibbs 
(St. Leonards-on-Sea), E. Elsie Wightman (Saltcoats), 
John Purdie (Paisley), Miss Gough (Croydon), Marion 
Dawson (Weston-super-Mare), E. Davis (Dublin), E. W. 
Young (Bushey Heath), Muriel M. Malvern (Chelten- 
ham), C. E. J. Capern (Limpsfield), Gertrude Pitt 
(London, N.). 


III.—THREE NEw Books for the best suggestion for a 
new cover for THE BOOKMAN, is awarded to 
Howard Coster, 8, Essex Street, W.C. 


I am also grateful for the suggestions from Barbara 
Hughes-Stanton (London, N.), I. Leili Jackson (New 
York City), Fred B. Urquhart (Edinburgh), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), M. S. Wood (Birmingham). 


IV.—THE Bookman will be sent post free for one 
year to L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, 
S.W.17. 


CROSSWORD No. tro. 


The prize has been awarded to Miss G. Pitt, 8, Wynd- 
ham Crescent, N.19, for— 


“Tl travel then to some . . . sphere, 
Till I find out new worlds and crown you there.” 


—(From DoEa’s”’ “‘ Empress of Morocco’’). 


Consolation prizes have been sent to W. A. Smith, 
70, Pembroke Road, Clifton, Bristol, and Miss Kath- 
leen Blyth, St. Joseph’s Secondary School, Victoria Road, 
West Hartlepool, who also gave the same quotation, 
but a less succinct version of the clue. 


For the Writers of To-morrow 


_ THE SHORT STORY 
By Alfred Dunning 


You are called upon to consider the ‘“ technique ”’ of 
short story writing this month. But in case this strikes 
you as a subject too academic, let me hasten to add that 
I have no intention of defining the word. If you consult 
your own dictionaries that will allow us to deal at once 
with what is strictly business.” 

The most important feature of story writing (as distinct 
from story planning) is, I think, the correct use of dialogue. 
A tale which lacks direct speech is likely to appear—if 
at all—" icily regular, splendidly null.’”’ But to give your 
puppets speech not only transforms them into something 
far greater than puppets, but supplies you with a wonderful 
labour-saving device for the creation of ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ 
and the limning of character. 

Strangely enough, however, if your dialogue is to have 
the tang of real life it must be in itself highly artificial. 
If you would prove this, take down every syllable of a 
five minutes’ chat between two educated persons. Take 
it down faithfully, with each ‘‘ . . . er,’’ “‘ I mean to say,” 
repetition, false start and cliché. And then imagine its 
being used in a short story! To get the illusion of reality 
in a short story, the most careful selection of speech charac- 
teristics is required. Very often the mannerisms of a 
speaker are more useful than his actual matter, and his 
asides than the main stream of his talk. This, however, 
will depend on the theme. 

So also will the verbs which follow reported speech. 
“He said’”’ and ‘‘ He remarked’ may well give place to 
“stammered,”’ ‘‘ sobbed,” ‘‘ muttered,’ ‘‘ blurted,” and 
scores of others which, properly used, will heighten the 
situation. A small point, but stories are typed to success 
on such things. 

Again, you will be wise to remember that short speeches 
are much more common in real life than are lengthy ones. 
If a long one must be written, serving, say, as the detec- 
tive’s explanation at the end of a “ case,’”’ take care to 
break it frequently. The pause to light a pipe, and the 
puffs between phrases, are so valuable to writers that 
few sleuths of fiction are non-smokers! If you would see 
the way in which short-sentence dialogue reads, go through 
one of Mr. Noel Coward’s plays. 

Leaving dialogue almost before we have greeted her, 
we rush along to the use of figurative language. No 
writer of the magazine story can afford to “let himself 
go’”’ in the matter of figures of speech, unless they are 
related to that prince of short story words, the verb. 
Blocks of descriptive matter are indeed necessary to the 


background of a story, but wherever possible you will be 
well advised to let actions—including that of the tongue— 
speak louder than adjectives. 

When, however, figures of speech are used, have a care 
that they fit. And do not strain after pyrotechnic effects 
at the expense of King’s English. Some time ago there 
was a cult which imitated the style of the late ‘‘ O. Henry ”’ 
—‘‘ Segregate yourself from your pseudo-equine quadruped 
and come inside ’’—but such writing could only attract 
when this American used it, and even then not on every 
occasion. The young author will find more profit in guard- 
ing against mixed metaphors than in such imitation. 

Similarly you must have a care against the use of over- 
worn phrases, however virile they were in the days before 
the printing press crushed them flat. ‘‘ Something snapped 
in his brain,” ‘‘ He gazed in agonised silence,” ‘‘ For a 
moment he was dumbfounded, speechless, spellbound, 
petrified or otherwise rooted to the spot,’’ and so on. I 
do not say that the inclusion of such writing in your work 
would inevitably ruin its chances of publication, but—there 
is such a thing as an artist’s pride in artistry, isn’t there ? 


For Reading 

The books mentioned last month adequately cover the 
subject of technique, while additional reading might be 
done on various one-act plays. Note also the clever use 
of speech as a story-telling medium in any story by Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs. 
Competition 

Write a paragraph of dialogue in which a university 
professor, speaking to a colleague, reports an encounter 
with a farmer who has warned him not to trespass. Report 
the same incident as related by the farmer to his wife. 
Entries must be received not later than November Ist. 


Result of August Competition 

The prize for the best arresting opening to a story 
dealing with some commonplace theme is awarded to 
Eleanor M. Nicol, 39, Lauderdale Street, Edinburgh. The 
majority of entries for this competition were very good 
indeed and showed a considerable talent for narrative 
which is worthy of development. Certificates have been 
sent to David Gascoyne (East Twickenham), Eileen Feldon 
(Croydon), Kitty Gallagher (Liverpool), José Cozens 
(Chislehurst), Eleanor M. Parnell (Rugby), Yvonne Hallam 
(Nottingham), John W. Tasker (Kirton-in-Lindsey), 
Elizabeth Myers (Preston), John Cornwell (Middlesbrough). 
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CROSSWORD No. 


Solution to Crossword X 
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THE LAKE POETS By “ PROCRUSTES ' 
A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who provides the best clue to 40 down. 

CLUES ACROssS : 
2. Wordsworth’s “ most unhappy man of men.” 
10. Poet of whom Wordsworth wrote : 
“nor do words, 
Which practised talent readily affords 
Prove that her (Nature’s) hand has touched responsive 
chords.” 
11. Ready. Jumbled, it is what Coleridge did to the young 
ass’s head. 
12. Half a poet indicates his value. 
13. The light which, above Yarrow, 
“Is round the rising sun diffused, 
A tender hazy brightness ”’ 
is of the hue of this reversed. 
15. Artistic, as well as imperial title. 
16. Religion. 
18. Reverse a land to which Coleridge addressed an ode. 


21. ‘* Mourn, .. Sons of . . ., mourn! 
Give utterance to the inward throe !”’ 
4. “ Scattering, like birds escaped the fowler’s . . .” 


25. Southey sees 
““ Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of . és 


“Enchanting spot! O were my 
(Coleridge at Brock ley Coomb.) 
29. Reverse it to find one of “ their gods of wood and stone’ 
referred to by Wordsworth. 
31. The (55) “‘ (6) the food it ne’er had .. .” 
32. ‘‘ With a leap and a bound,”’ according to Coleridge. 
33. ‘‘ Off, woman, off! ... given to me.” 


34. Synonym for the title of Wordsworth’s thirtieth. Eccle- 
siastical Sonnet. 

35- The rats did this to their teeth in Southey’s ballad. 

36. “‘ From vale to hill, from hill to vale . . . on, 


We have pursued, through various lands, a long 
And pleasant course.” 


39. Character in Coleridge’s translation from Schiller. 


43- “A triumphant shout 
Black . . . screamed, and all her goblin rout 
Diminished shrunk from the more withering scene.” 
46. Curtail 31. 
47- Author of “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ”’ 
(initials). 
48. “... after ..., succession without end 
Of deep and stately vales ” (reverse). 
51. ‘‘ Something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found.” 
53- Behead Wordsworth’s daughter. 


54. “‘ Beheld the . . . and the Odysee 
Rise to the swelling of the voiceful sea.’ 
“Instead of the cross.”’ 


Down: 
1. “I wandered lonely as a cloud” is a notable example of 
this form of verse. 
2. “ Or wild... lulled by Alpine Rills.”’ 
—(‘' Descriptive Sketches "’). (Jumble). 
3. Preposition. 
4. Curtail 26. 
5. ‘‘...! with which Wilkinson hath tilled his lands.” 


6. See 31. 
Course. 
8. ‘‘ From the dark dungeon of the . . . time- rent 


That fearful voice, a famished Father’ s cry. 
9g. Harry Gill had this of waistcoats. 
13. She ‘‘thicks men’s blood with cold.” 
14. Thou best . . ., who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage.” 
15. Diocletian did this; and Wordsworth recorded it in his 
sixth ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnet.” 
17. ‘‘ Quiet fortresses 
Where piety, as they believe, obtains 
A general blessing.”’ 
19. “I, a bard of ebbing time, 
And... in this fickle clime ”’ 
The Senior Service. 
Small change. 


(curtail). 


9 


deadly blow!”’ 
“From the fierce aspect of this River, throwing 

His giant body o’er the steep rock’s brink, 

Back in astonishment and fear we shrink.” 
“Infants in arms, and ye that as ye go 

Homeward or schoolward, . what ve behold.” 

—(Worpswortn’s “ Effusion.’’) 
“IT think to make a long sleep of it,’’ said Wallenstein, 
unconsciously prophesying that he would do this. 
36. Letters. 
38. Preposition. 
4t. ‘‘ And ’mid this tumult . . . heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war!” 


“ww 


42 ““T have owed to them 
In hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 
Felt in the blood, and felt along the. .”’ 

44. ‘‘ Scattered all Britain over, through deep glen, 
On airy upland, and by forest... 

45. ‘* Thy functions are ethereal, 
As if within thee dwelt a glancing mind, 
. . . Of vision ! ’’—(WorDsworTH). 

49. Harry Gill had enough to smother nine, so he can spare 

two letters. 
50. “of all the mighty world 


Of eye, and . . ..—both what they half create, 
And what perceive.”’ 
52. 36 down. 


54. Verb. 
af 3 > 7 
17 
24 as 
32 


COUPON for OCTOBER, 1931 


THE BOOKMAN 
ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN SUPPLEMENT 


A 
SALAMMBO, By Gustave Flaubert. Translated by E. Powys 
Mathers. Decorated with engravings on wood by Robert 
Gibbings. Limited edition of 500 copies at three guineas 
each. (Golden Cockerel Press.) 


This edition of ‘‘ Salammbé6’”’ should surely be out of 
print, and already a collector’s item, almost before this note 
appears, for there can be few combinations of talent so 
surely designed to appeal to the discriminating. In the 
first place there is ‘‘ Salammb6”’ itself, to write which 
Flaubert read 
through a 
library; and 
however 
changing 
taste may 
modify each 
new genera- 
tion’s attitude 
to Flaubert, 
the fascina- 
tion of this 
particular 
masterpiece 
never wanes. 
Then there is 
thetranslator. 
Mr. Powys 
Mathers’s 
translation of 
the “ Arabian 
Nights”? is 
already a 
classic ; in the 
beauty and 
delicacy of its 
style, in 
sophistication 
and sensitive- 
ness, it has 
no rivals. All 
these gifts are 
apparent 
again in the 
translation of 
*‘Salammb6”’ ; 
there has 
been no finer 
rendering and 
it is difficult 
to imagine 
one. And 
last, but by 
no means 
least, is the 
art of Ur. 
Robert Gib- 
bings, whose 
strong, 
balanced 
woodcuts 
decorate 
chapter headings and endings. The whole book, beautiful 
too in typography and binding, is a joy. 


\ 


From Salammbé 
By Gustave Flaubert 
(Golden Cockerel Press). 


HOW TO DRAW IN PEN AND INK. By Jasper Salwey, 
or F.R.S.A. Illustrated. 5s. net. (John 
ane.) 


“ Practical and inspiring” is a terse description of this 
book. In five chapters it tells ““ Why and When to Draw 
in Pen and Ink,” ‘“‘ What To Draw With,” “How to 
Begin,” ‘‘How To Go On,” and, as a most attractive 
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finale, ‘‘ Master Pen and Ink Draughtsmen.”’ In clear 
words and with that knowledge of the importance of 
detail which the best students of every craft realise, Mr. 
Salwey writes of his subjects in a manner almost equally 
interesting, we find, to the artist and to the uninitiated. 
The best pens to use, the right ink and paper, the styles 
and varieties of lines and dots, their worth, use, effect, 
and a wealth of other authoritative instruction lead on 
to the final chapter which is a series of plates, repro- 
ductions of 
work by 
famous 
draughtsmen, 
revealing 
varied 
methods 
and_ styles. 
Tenniel, Phil 
May, Frank 
Brangwyn, 
Frederick 
Griggs, Au- 
Beard- 
sley and 
eo thers 
equally in- 
teresting are 
represented. 
No one we 
think will look 
again with 
casual eyes 
upon black- 
and-white 
drawings 
after reading 


this well 
produced 
book, 

MY BEST 
DETECTIVE 
STORY. 
7s. 6d. 
(Faber & 
Faber.) 


This antho- 
logical omni- 
contains 
twenty - two 
detective 
stories 
selected by 
their respec- 
tive authors. 
Besides pro- 
viding a feast 
which should satisfy the most gluttonous thriller-fan 
it raises a twenty-third detective problem: ‘‘ How far 
can an author detect his own best work?” Opinions 
here will be sharply divided. Few will quarrel with 
Father Ronald Knox’s selection, ‘‘ Solved by Inspec- 
tion,” which is one of the most ingenious detective stories 
in the language; on the other hand, many will be inclined 
to question Mr. Chesterton’s choice of ‘‘ The Queer Feet.” 
The only people concerned in the venture, who will really 
escape criticism, are the publishers. - For them there will 
only be gratitude. 


AN ENGRAVING ON Woop 
BY RosBERT GIBBINSS. 
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From Mademoiselle de Maupin 
By Théophile Gautier 
(John Lane). 


| SpurrReD My Horse. 


Cig 
From How to Draw in Pen and Ink 


By Jasper Salwey. 
(John Lane). 


4 
~ 


“ZF, 


By end an examination 
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MADEMOISELLE DE MAUPIN. By Theéophile 


Gautier. Illustrated by Steele Savage. 8s. 6d. 
(The Bodley Head.) 


DOMNEI. By James Branch Cabell. — Illustrated 
by Frank C. Papé. 25s. (The Bodley Head.) 

These two editions exist on account of their 
illustrations, and both make admirable gift books. 
Mr. Guy Endore supplies an introduction to the 
Gautier, in which he describes the book as “‘ the 
dream of every young woman and every young 
man, and perhaps of many older people.”” Mr. 
Cabell, not yet being relegated to the shelf 
marked “classic,” will be read without any 
critical inducement. Mr. Savage's illustrations 
to ‘“‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,” eight in number, 
are somewhat in the style of the work of John 
Austen, and much of Mr. Papé’s is admirably 
satirical, as suits his subject. 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF JOHN SKELTON. 
Edited by Philip Henderson. 10s. 6d. (Dent.) 
Readers of poetry will be grateful to Mr. 
Henderson for providing this, the first popular 
edition of the complete poems of John Skelton. 
Skelton, as Mr. Henderson points out, lived and 
wrote in what is incontestably the dullest and 
most barren period of English poetry. Never- 
theless he has sufficient strength and beauty and 
originality, in places at least, to entitle him to 
more favour than he has in our regard. The 
text of this edition is founded on Dyce’s great 
edition of 1843, with certain emendations and 
modernisations of the editor. The work is 
pleasantly free from pedantry. 


COUNTRIES OF THE MIND. By J. Middleton 
Murry. First and Second Series. 7s. 6d. each. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

The first of these books of criticism is a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of the work first 
published in 1922; the second is now issued for 
the first time; both are composed largely of 
reprints of Mr. Murry’s critical essays in the 
Times Literary Supplement and other publica- 
tions. Yet though they are all occasional pieces, 
they have that final unity which is dependent 
on an assured philosophical outlook; they are 
expressions of Mr. Murry’s viewpoint as it 

is reflected in his reactions to the great 
creative minds of the past. He has a high 
estimation of the duty and the worth of 
the critic, and is the first to insist that 
without a fixed standard of belief his work 
can be of little value. Thus a criticism 
of Mr. Murry’s criticisms becomes in the 
of Mr. Murry’s 
philosophy — a task too great to be 
attempted in such small limits as this. 

This at least must be said. Mr. Murry 
at his best—and some of these essays, 
especially those dealing with aspects of 
Shakespeare’s work, are among his best—is 
the finest interpretive critic writing to-day. 
And this is not because his literary standards 
are catholic and cultivated, or because his 
esthetic perceptions display an acute 
sensibility, but because he has realised that 
the judgment which “is essential to true 
criticism ” is ‘‘ in the last resort an ethical 
judgment.” 


COLOURED LIGHTS. By E. Maria Albanesi. 
7s. 6d. net. (Ward, Lock.) 


Madame Albanesi has attained the envi- 
able reputation, gained by a comparatively 


St. Cross, WINCHESTER. 
Jasper Salwey. 
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small circle of novel writers, which results 
in making an immense fiction-reading public 
take for granted that her name on the cover 
means a good story within. ‘‘ Coloured 
Lights” is written with this author’s 
accustomed ease and sureness. It begins 
with brooding trouble making itself felt 
in the life of Patricia Martyndale, the 
dear young daughter of a most upright 
and rigidly honourable father, the owner 
of Kenston Manor and many acres. Swiftly 
the girl loses father, home and all the 
luxurious surroundings she has known 
throughout her life, and has to face the 
future with terrible unpreparedness. This 
might lead to a dull story, but Madame 
Albanesi brings her brightness of style, her 
skill in characterisation, her variety and 
unexpectedness of treatment to her subject, 
and we are entertained as usual, and read 
on with pleasure to a happy ending. 


‘ From How to Draw in Pen and Ink THe Brioce 
WEST TO WEST. By E. W. Smith. 7s. 6d. By Jasper Salwey By Frank Brangwyn. 
(John Lane.) (John Lane). 
The author of this novel handles a 


familiar theme with commendable originality and humour. Mr. Handasyde reached Buenos Aires, a city which seems 
Evie Cross, the Eurasian granddaughter of a drunken, not to have impressed him favourably. But why 
fire-eating Indian colonel, was sent in due course to ‘“‘ Argentinians ’’ for ‘‘ Argentines’’ ? ‘‘ Buenos Ayres ”’ is 


England for her education, and her precocious 
talents for flirtation played havoc with the 
heart of Hugh Ranken, a rising young politician. 
Their later voyage to India in the same boat 
confirmed Ranken’s doctrinaire contempt for 
the English prejudice against the half-caste. 
The greater part of the story tells of the dis- 
illusionment that was forced upon him by his 
short residence in India. To this dénouement 
Evie’s numerous relations greatly contributed. 
This is an interesting story with a sound moral. 


GLIMPSES OF SOUTH AMERICA. By E. S. 
Handasyde. 8s. 6d. net. (Henry Hartley.) 


Anyone contemplating travel in Andean 
regions would find in this book much warning 
of the minor adventures and inconveniences with 
which in all probability he would meet. He 
would know beforehand, for instance, that he ° 
would find difficulty in obtaining an ‘‘ English”’ 
breakfast during the earlier morning hours. 
But it may be that many readers will have 
encountered a similar difficulty in other foreign 
parts. At the same time this book contains 
much information that is interesting concerning 
a relatively little known part of the world; a 
region in which some things that are modern 
seem to jar upon the general archaic atmosphere 
of its civilisation. 

As Mr.*‘Handasyde aptly expresses it: ‘‘ True 
enough they may have railways and tramcars, 
but these seem to be anachronisms—mechanical 
parts bolted to an eighteenth century frame- 
work.” 

He was deeply impressed by the majestic 
scenery.of this mighty mountain range, and 
approves, with perhaps a keener religious than 
an esthetic sense, the inscribing of Biblical 
texts in gigantic letters on the faces of great 
rocky precipices. In other places he shows his 
preference for Biblical accounts over the 
theories of modern science. That “‘ there were 
giants in those days”’ suffices for him to 
account for the fortresses, built of huge blocks 
of stone, which alone remain as evidence of a 
pre-Inca civilisation, the quarrying, transport 
and raising of which blocks still present to gy james Branch Cabell 
science an unsolved problem. Eventually - (John Lane). 
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From The Perilous Adventure of THe HiGH STREET. 


Sir Bingo Walker of 
Alpaca Square. 
By James Bridie 
(Constable). 


the more comprehensible, since the English Press mostly 
adheres to this archaic spelling of the place-name—spelling 
elsewhere now to be found only in old Spanish documents, 
and which belongs to a time when all spelling was more or 
less a matter of individual taste, and ‘“‘i’’ and ‘‘ y””’ were 
regarded as commonly interchangeable. 


POISONS AND POISONERS. With Historical 
Accounts of Some Famous Mysteries in Ancient 
and Modern Times. By C. J. S. Thompson, 
M.B.E., Hon. Curator of the Historical Section 
of the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, 21s. (Shaylor.) 


It will probably be a very long while before 
any other book replaces this astonishingly com- 
prehensive work on the history of toxicology. 
It would be difficult to think of a single aspect 
of the subject with which it does not deal. 
There are chapters on— What is poison? 
poisons used by primitive man, poisons in 
tradition and mythology, poisons used in 
ancient times, in medieval times, in early 
Scottish history, in France, and in warfare, be- 
sides chapters on every conceivable kind of 
poison and the uses to which they have been 
put. An amazing record full of human in- 
terest is afforded by such a detailed study, 
and one of no little value as a book of refer- 
ence. The chapters on modern criminal trials, 
such as that of Madeline Smith, are perhaps 


From Poisons and Poisoners 
By C. J. 8S Thompson 
(Shaylor). 


a trifle out of place and too sketchy. However that does 
not diminish the excellence of the larger part of this 
remarkable work. 


THE PERILOUS ADVENTURE OF SIR BINGO WALKER OF 
ALPACA SQUARE. By James Bridie. [Illustrated by 
Gilbert Rumbold. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


Books written for children which also appeal—some- 
times even more greatly—to adults are rare. This delight- 
ful and humorous fantasy of a middle-aged Quixote of 
these days is one of them. It is a book which may well 
be a classic for the future, and which makes an ideal gift- 
book in the present. 


FOOTSLOGGER: An Autobiography. By Graham _ Seton 
(Lieutenant-Colonel G. S. Hutchison, D.S.O., M.C.). 18s. 
(Hutchinson.) 


In his story of ‘‘ The W Plan,’’ Graham Seton (or Colonel 
Hutchison as he really is) gave us quite the most vivid 
picture of the Great War that has vet appeared. He 
was attached to the Machine-Gun Corps during much of his 
time at the Front, and his autobiographical notes are as 
realistic as his war novel. Impressive but never un- 
restrained, detailed but never crude, these sketches of 
the battle-fields in Flanders are memorable. There is, in 
the account of his youthful and devoted batman, one of the 


_ most moving and beautifully-told stories of the War— 


pathetic and sublime. The mysterious light that appeared 
to form a cross in the sky, and actually encouraged the 
men so that a great victory was theirs, is a curious and 
interesting incident. Colonel Hutchison hits out hard at 
Robert Graves for his attack, in his ‘‘ Good-Bye To All 
That,’’ upon the Public Schools Battalion and the Scottish 
Rifles, whom he alleges (according to hearsay) ‘‘ came 
away as soon as it was dark’’ on the eve of July roth, 
1916, during an attack between High Wood and Delville 
Wood. ‘I believe Robert Graves’s memory to be at 
fault,’’ says the Colonel. The facts are indisputable, for 
the zoth Royal Fusiliers (Public Schools Battalion) lost 
more officers and men in this battle than did any other 
battalion engaged in it. After the War, Colonel Hutchison 


figured in politics as a Liberal candidate, subsequently 
joining the Labour Party, and finally retiring from the 
field, convinced that ‘‘ democratic government on its 
present basis has outrun its usefulness,’ he took up with 
Boy Scouts and conducted a troop mountaineering in 
Switzerland. 


Lopez poyson the 


Queene - 


Lopez COMPOUNDING TO 
PoYSON THE QUEENE. 
From Engravings, 1627. 
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ORIGINAL ENGRAVING AND ETCHING: An Appreciation. 
By Herbert Furst. With 188 illustrations. 42s. (Nelson.) 

Mr. Furst has here written an introduction for the student 
and an epitome for the scholar. He traces the history of 
etching, explaining its technique and appraising its masters, 
from the earliest examples to the latest. With the help 
of the fine illustrations, the reader is given a complete 
guide to appreciation, and Mr. Furst is a wise and catholic 
inst_uctor; one can trust his judgments and endorse his 
criticism. 

The book opens with an example of the engraved line 
used in its most elementary form by the Master of the 
Berlin Profile (c. 1440), and closes with an etching by 
S. R. Badmin (here reproduced). Mr. Badmin, a repre- 
sentative of the younger school, is only twenty-five, and in 
his criticism of ‘‘ Shepton Mallet’? Mr. Furst sums up 
his critical creed: ‘‘ Mr. Badmin’s etching betrays in its 
every line, and more especially in its little supplementary 
figures, the love to which it owes its existence; and that 
is not the ‘ love of art,’ but the love of life, which seeks 
and finds expression through art. Ultimately that, in my 
view, is not only the test of ‘ quality,’ but the source of all 
true inspiration.” 


SOUL OF NYRIA : The Memory of a Past Life in Ancient Rome. 
In three books. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. With a Critical 
Preface by the Hon. Ralph Shirley, and six pages of illus- 
trations. 21s. (Rider.) 

We are informed that this is ‘‘ the actual record of an 
earlier life in Rome as recalled by a young English lady 
under unique psychological conditions.’”’ If this be so, 
it is curiously lacking in revelations of an intimate nature. 
Any ordinary historical novel depicts minor incidents of 
purely personal significance, but Nyria’s narrative is 
almost exclusively concerned with events of a more general 
character—‘ significant facts ’’ as Mr. Shirley dubs them— 
such as those contained in her descriptions of slave life and 
the slave market and the martyrdom of Christians, and in 
her enumeration of ancient festivals, battles, conspiracies 
and legal enactments. It is far more a comprehensive 
historical survey than a record of individual experience. 
Despite all the avowed actuality of the tale, Nyria, the 
slave girl, never seems more than a peg on which to hang 
an ancient picture. The four hundred and forty-three closely 
printed, large pages, to which the book runs, are packed 


From Welcome Christmas 
By Eleanor Graham OF 
(Benn). 


NICHOLAS, ARCHBISHOP! 
My a. 
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SHEPTON MALLET. 


From Original Engravin, 
~ 9 ad Etching by S. R. Badmin. 


and Etching : 

An Appreciation. 

By Herbert Furst - 
(Nelson). 


with minute historical details which, had they been pre- 
sented in a more attractive manner, might have absorbed 
the reader’s attention. As it is, the narrative is constantly 
interrupted by the Recorder ’’ and the ‘‘ Commentator 
(‘‘ speaking through the lips of the ‘ Instrument’ ”’), lest 
we forget the occult nature of the record. This quite 
destroys it as a story or as a piece of history written in a 
realistic manner. Otherwise it might have been warmly 
recommended to the ordinary reader as an entertaining 
and instructive historical novel, though unlikely to convince 
him of the doctrine of reincarnation or the existence of a 
super-physical Level.” 


A YELLOW SLEUTH: Being the Autobiography of ‘“ Nor 
Nalla ’’ (Detective-Sergeant, Federated Malay States Police). 
tos. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Except for one gruesome story, there is little that is 
noteworthy in the first half of this book, which recounts 
the routine experiences of the author in connection with 
police work in Malay. The setting however is picturesque 
and effectively described. The chapters relating his 
detective and secret service work during the War, when he 
was employed in Northern France and England, are full of 
thrilling and unusual experiences, recounted in a brisk 
and attractive manner. It is something refreshingly novel 
to read the autobiography of an Asiatic who worked in 
co-operation with the English police, and the author’s 
command of English is only a little less remarkable than 
the story he has to tell. Because of the secret and 
dangerous nature of his work his friends advised him 
to disguise his real identity when publishing his memoirs, 
and thus the nom de plume. 
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Entry into 
Jerusalem and 
which, besides 
calling down 
on him the 
scathing wrath 
of George Fox 
and the other 
leaders of. his 
own. sect, 
caused him to 
be tried for 
blasphemy at 
the bar of 
the Commons 
and _ horribly 
punished. The 
author of this 
very penetrat- 
ing study has 


seen in the 
From Nelson BOARDING THE “SAN NICOLAS" AT THE conflict be- 
y (Herraph nson ATTLE OF ST. VINCENT. tween Fox and 


NELSON. By Clennell Wilkinson. 12s. 6d. (Harrap.) 


Mr. Wilkinson is fascinated by the sea and the romance 
of seamen-adventurers; he is also a writer capable of 
explaining tactics of sea-battles in such a way that the 
layman can understand it without much difficulty. Conse- 
quently those who wish to read the story of Nelson told on 
conventional and sympathetic lines, and to have the battles 
explained to them, will enjoy Mr. Wilkinson’s book. The 
general reader will be interested also in the illustrations, 
several of which, including the death masks and the Keymer 
portrait, have not been used before. 

But the historian would probably have preferred a book 
which dealt more carefully with the controversies which 
the career of Nelson has aroused, and those not over- 
sentimental may dislike the fact that Mr. Wilkinson calls 
on the Almighty to help anyone who can read the story 
of Nelson without being moved to tears. But the hero- 
worshipper will revel in it and gaze at the picture of Nelson 
boarding the San Nicolas at the battle of .St. Vincent 
without reflecting that 
“Nelson’s Patent 
Bridge’’—as he after- 
wards called that ship 
—became a rather 
unworthy publicity 
slogan. 


JAMES NAYLER, THE 
REBEL SAINT. 


By Emilia Fogelklou. 
Translated from_ the 
Swedish by L. K. Yapp. 
(Benn.) 

In that period of ex- 
traordinary characters, 
the first half of the 
seventeenth century, few 
present more interesting 
problems to modern 
psychology than James 
Nayler, the Quaker. 
He was a soldier and 
preacher in Cromwell's 
army; the combination 
of persecution and 
adulation had so _ un- 
balanced his naturally 
neurotic temperament 
that he made a triumphal 
entry into Bristol 
which was modelled 
on the Triumphal 


1558. 


From The Wolves of the Channel 
By W. Branch Johnson 
(Wishart). 
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Nayler “the 
ever-recurring tension between idea and power, liberty and 
authority, individual and society,’ and has written, in 
addition to a careful and impartial historic survey, a book 
of great interest to the student of psychology. 


BACK TO MONTPARNASSE. By Sisley Huddleston. 


15s. 
(Harrap.) 


This is a sequel to the author’s ‘‘ Bohemian, Literary and 
Social Life in Paris,” and is a book of entertaining reminis- 
cences about those great ones of the earth who congregate 
on the Left Bank. The wealth of anecdotes makes it a 
book from which endless quotations could be made, but, 
as space forbids that, one must be content with the recom- 
mendation to read it. It gives a vivid, intimate picture, 
written by a contemporary, of the intellectual and artistic 
life of that quarter which still dominates the world of ideas. 
It is written perhaps a little too definitely for the outside 
world from the inside world, but there is in it no malice, 
much wisdom and more information. 


THe Battie or La Hoaue. 
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MARIE LOUISE. By E. M. Oddie. 18s. 
Marrot.) 

Miss Oddie has written a popular account of an empress 
whose fate was one of the most melodramatic and pathetic 
in history, yet one whose name is rarely remembered, save 
as the wife of Napoleon or the mother of the unfortunate 
King of Rome. These were indeed her two greatest 
achievements, and in both she failed. Failed to cling to 
Napoleon in his downfall, and failed too in maternal solici- 
tude for her son. She was always a pawn in the great 
game of dynastic politics, and with so much aptitude for 
playing an obedient role that it is difficult to think of 
her save as a useful Hapsburg for political marriages, or as 
an uncomfortable relic of the Napoleonic régime which 
survived the débacle. Yet through birth and marriage 
she was the most important lady in Europe. Her power, 
had she used it on behalf of either her husband or her son, 
might have been enormous. But the ambitions of her 
house seemed in her to be extinct. She settled down to 
be Duchess of Parma and marry two of her Comptrollers 
of the Court, almost completely undisturbed by the 
salacious jeers and anger of the Bonapartists or the more 
silent contempt of the Hapsburgs. 

There seems little of interest in such a character, and 
Miss Oddie, modelling herself on the modern historians, 
seeks to emphasise one characteristic, that of childlike 
obedience, which considerably diminishes what little 
interest there is. Marie Louise was, it is true, obedient 


(Elkin Matthews & 


to her father and to Napoleon most of the time, but it was 
the obedience not of a child but of a woman of the Victorian 


From Two Lone Ships 
By Georg Kopp 
(Hutchinson). 


“ GOEBEN” AND “ BRESLAU.” 
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BRONZE MEDAL By 
DENON, TO COMMEMO- 
RATE THE BAPTISM OF 
THE KING OF ROME. 


From Marie Louise 
By E. M. Oddie 
(Elkin Matthews & Marrot) 


times, content to leave the work to the men and stay at 
home, incapable and without desire to meddle in masculine 
matters. To be the Victorian ideal of womanhood in an 
age when women played at politics as earnestly and often 
as successfully as men, is her true tragedy and one which 
might well be made interesting. 

It is claimed that in this book “ the features 
and cumbrousness of the bad old days is com- 
pletely avoided,’ but to some it may appear that 
it has but been replaced by a style which is 
equally flat in its melodramatic monotony, 
unevocative of its period through introducing 
irrelevancies to give ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ and most 
annoying in making it impossible for any reader 
to guess whether Marie Louise wrote or expressed 
the sentiments recorded or if Miss Oddie has 
kindly presented them to her. 


TWO LONE SHIPS. By Herr Georg Kopp. Translated 
by Mr. Arthur Chambers. 10s.6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Those who had reached years of understanding 
when the world tragedy of 1914-18 began will not 
readily forget the thrills associated with the names 
Goeben and Breslau. They, even more perhaps 
than younger readers, will find very real interest 
in Herr Georg Kopp’s book, translated, upon the 
whole smoothly and well, by Mr. Arthur Chambers. 
The volume is plentifully illustrated from photo- 
graphs, and presents a fairly complete record of 
the achievements of these historic German ships 
in the Great War, beginning with the memorable 
afternoon of August 3rd, 1914, when the Goeben 
steamed leisurely between, and within easy gun- 
range of, British men-of-war. That sucha record 
should in parts be rhetorical, and not entirely 
free from bombast, was almost inevitable; flaws, 
if flaws they be, which will readily be excused 
by all who realise the fine courage and resource- 
fulness of the German Admiral Sanchon, and all 
ranks serving under him, in contriving the escape 
of the Goeben from the net cast by the combined 
fleets of Britain and France: a truly brilliant 
achievement, for which nobody has paid higher 
tribute to the German Navy than that paid by 
leaders of the British Navy. And high falutin’ 
apart, the story here told is full of picturesque 
dramatic interest, and no less of highly illuminat- 
ing hints and side-lights on modern naval tactics 
and, fot example, on such vital matters as the 
fuelling of fighting ships. 
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From Art in the Life of Mankind 
By Allen W. Seaby 
(Batsford). 


ART IN THE LIFE OF MANKIND _ Vol. III, ‘ Greek Art.” 
Vol. IV, ‘‘ Roman Art.” By Allen W. Seaby. 5s. each. 
(Batsford.) 


Readers of Professor Seaby’s two previous volumes in 
this excellent series will not be disappointed with these two 
additions to it. His gift of lucid compression has served 
him in good stead in dealing with the bewildering wealth 
of the Greek and Roman civilisations in the realm of art, 
but this compression is of detail, not of scope. He has 
indeed enlarged rather than limited his survey, for in 
the Roman volume he has carried the story to embrace 
Sassanian art on the one hand, and art in the Dark Ages 
on the other; and in the Greek volume he has included a 
chapter on “‘ Art in the Daily Life of the Greeks ’—a 
subject usually reserved for the larger and more exhaustive 
treatises. 

In each volume there are over one hundred illustra- 
tions, all chosen carefully to illustrate some specific point 
in the text. ‘‘ In the Garden of Pan,” for instance, serves 
as a reminder that the Pompeian painters had a grasp 
of perspective, of naturalistic light and shade, and of 
anatomical correctness, proportion and natural movement 
in their figure drawing. ‘‘ Giotto would look hopelessly 
old-fashioned by the side of the painters of Rome, where 
paintings have been found in the same style as at Pompeii.”’ 


THE STANDARD NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by W. P. 
Pycraft. 15s. -(Warne.) 


The more one delves into natural history the more one 
is prepared for both the modification and amplification of 
pet theories and beliefs. It is a perpetual and absorbing 
interest to follow the new discoveries and pronouncements 
that follow hard on the heels of one another. That perennial 
battle-ground, the blood-relationships of the various types 
of animals; must be fought on the close study of their 
anatomical structure even more than on external characters, 


In THE GAROEN OF PAN. 
Wall Painting from Pompeii. 


and the work done in this. abstruse direction is an 
outstanding feature of this excellently planned history, 
The lesser points of combat too—the changes of form 
and coloration, etc., come in for their due attention. 
It is impossible within a short space to give any fair 
idea of the compass of the volume ; suffice it to say 
that it contains the latest research work by the 
anatomist and microscopist, and covers the whole 
range of the animal kingdom from the lowest to the 
highest forms in a most lucid and authoritative manner. 
The work of compilation must have been prodigious, 
but a glance at the list of brilliant contributors is 
sufficient to safely predict that it will bear out its 
title and remain the standard work on the subject 
for some time to come. The nine hundred _ illustra- 
tions are a keen delight in themselves. Both for the 
student and the nature-lover it is a book for perennial 
browsing. 


THE CLEAN WIND. By Hubert S. Banner. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


This book is an admirable blend of history and 
romance. Mr. Banner describes with an experienced 
pen the conquest and enfranchisement of Java and the 
troubled love affairs of the hero are very well merged 
in the wider ideals pursued by Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, empire-builder. Still further in the background 
is the echo of the conflict in Europe in the year 1811. 
The book has great charm and individuality and is 
very complete. 


From Art in the Life of 
Mankind SILVANUS. 
By Allen W. Seaby 
(Batsford). 
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“ ENQUIRY,” AT THE GERRARD 


From Telegraphy to Television 
B EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


y Lt.-Col. Chetwode Crawley 
(Warne), 


LINCOLN : the Man. By Edgar Lee Masters. 21s. (Cassell.) 


Mr. Masters is an iconoclast. To him the story of the 
triumph of Abraham Lincoln is the story of the triumph of 
the worse over the better. It is not that he is politically 
on the side of the South so much as that he is in opposition 
to the things for which he conceives Lincoln to stand. The 
conflict to him is but a local manifestation of the age-old 
and world-wide struggle between Hellenism and Hebraism 
and, himself a Hellenist, he cannot but bitterly oppose 
Lincoln and his Hebraic-Puritanism.”’ 

The chief objection to this treatment is that it inevitably 
does injustice to Lincoln’s achievement because it involves 
him in a dispute in which in reality he has no place. What 
Lincoln’s career demonstrates is the triumph of an indi- 
vidual in a time of national crisis owing to the power of an 
intense faith. And to write the story of one whose faith 
removed mountains by lamenting the resultant change 
in the scenery, is not the way of the ideal biographer. But 
it must be said that Mr. Masters’s book is a distinguished 
piece of writing, that the interest never flags and that, if 
one does not mind partisanship, it is sufficiently amusing. 
After all, half the joy of reading Macaulay nowadays is the 
foreknowledge that the Tories are in for a bad time ! 


TEN GENERATIONS OF A POTTING FAMILY. (Founded on 
“William Adams, an Old English Potter,” by William 
Turner, F.S.S.) Compiled by Robert Nicholls. With a 
Foreword by Aleyn Lyell Reade. 


38. 6d. 
net. (Percy Lund, Humphries.) 


That one trade, conducted practically in 
the same place, has been carried on without 
intermission by ten generations of the same 
family, in all likelihood constitutes an 
industrial record; yet that is the claim 
made and fully established by the present 
firm of William Adams & Sons. This claim 
might be extended, though it is modestly 
founded on the Will of William Adams, in 
which he was described as a Potter, proved 
in 1617; since that date the family records 
show the successive generations occupied 
with the business. Nevertheless the Court 
Rolls of Tunstall Manor relate that, in 
1448, William and Richard Adams paid a 
fine for digging clay by the roadside; so 
that much earlier members of the family 
were evidently engaged in the pottery 
trade. 

The present book only purports to be 
an abridgment of the works above cited, 
now out of print and expensive to procure. 

This is a marvel of cheapness and 


From Lincoln: The Man 
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being alone well worth the price of it. That they may 
excite envy of possession is a matter for the conscience 
of each reader. 


ONE MAN’S GOLD : The Letters and Journal of a Forty-Niner. 
By Enos Christman. Compiled and Edited by Florence 
Morrow Christman. 15s. (McGraw Hill.) 


In 1849 Enos Christman, then twenty years old, was 
employed in the printing works of the Village Record, of 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. Upon the discovery of gold 
in California, he set out on the long voyage round the 
Horn, to prospect. His days of prospecting proved un- 
profitable, and he found employment first as a compositor 
and later as editor of the Sonora Herald. During the time 
of these adventures he wrote regularly to his fiancée, Ellen 
Apple, and other friends in West Chester, besides keeping 
a diary of his experiences. His letters and journal have 
recently been unearthed from an ancient tin box (in which 
they had lain for three-quarters of a century), and prepared 
for publication by his granddaughter, Miss Florence Christ- 
man. Enos strikes me as having been rather a dull sort of 
fellow, enterprising though he was. Perhaps he was too 
strict a puritan to be really interesting! Some of the 
passages in his diary are vivid enough, but his letters and 
those of his friends contain nothing of any general interest, 
apart from the fact of their being authentic human docu- 
ments, which reveal clearly the individualistic traits of 
actual men and women of a bygone day. 


SIR AUGUSTUS NANTON :7A Biography. 


By R. G. MacBeth, 
D.D. Illustrated. (Macmillan.) 


Although of good English descent, Augustus Meredith 
Nanton was a native of Toronto, and his whoe life and 
great abilities were devoted to the best interests of Canada. 
This brief record, originally intended for private circu- 
lation, must inevitably appeal chiefly to Canadian readers, 
although it is well fitted to carry everywhere the lessons 
to be derived from a record of unusual business energy 
combined with patriotic devotion. A partnership at 
twenty-three started a career that ended with seats on 
the directorate of the Canadian Pacific and Hudson 
Bay Companies. The author has done his work with un- 
affected enthusiasm for his subject. Nanton’s is a name 
to be remembered among the pioneers of the Dominion, 
and his life is a chapter in Canadian history. 


EoOWARDS MANSION WHERE 


interest; the many beautiful engravings 


je By Edgar Lee Masters 
of famous specimens of the potter’s ware 


(Cassell). 
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From An Army with Banners 
By Vera Kingston 
(Sampson Low). 


AN ARMY WITH BANNERS. By Vera Kingston. 
Foreword by The Bishop of St. Albans. 12s. 
(Sampson Low, Marston.) 


With a 
6d. net. 


_ This book is described in its introductory chapter as 
being “‘ in no sense a history of Missions ’”’ but ‘‘ a more or 
less arbitrary selection from the immense volume of 
missionary literature of every period and every country, 
depending to a large extent on the predilections of the 
author.”” This modern apologia well indicates the contents 
of this volume, which must indeed have been multiplied 
incalculably had it aspired to set forth even the names 
of all those who have felt laid upon them a charge to 
preach the Gospel to the heathen. One outstanding merit 
in the eyes of many people, and much of the strength of 
its implicit appeal, lies in the fact that it bears no trace 
of denominational prejudice. The great work of Catholic 
missionaries is as fully acknowledged as that of members 
of the Church of England or that of the Salvation Army. 
Many missions by other Christian sects receive equal 
mention, and missionary effort in every part of the world 
is described as fully as the size of the book permits. 

Much immediate interest attaches to the chapter on 
India, and many people will find those on China and Japan 
of almost equal interest. Whether the reader is or is not 
convinced of the usefulness of missionary work, he cannot 
but be impressed by the true heroism of those who offer, 
and all too often sacrifice life and health to the cause to 
which they believe they have been divinely called. 


ANNA. By Cicely Farmer. 7s. 6d. net. (Faber & Faber.) 


It is refreshing to pick up a new book and find such 
a distinctive piece of writing as Miss Farmer’s new book, 
“Anna.” It is mainly the life story of one woman from 
birth to old age, but it is “‘ off the beaten track”; it is 
written with care, yet with a naturalness that is finely 
free from self-consciousness. Anna’s mother, an English 
girl living in mid-Victorian times, goes with her father to 
Austria, and in the gay life of Vienna meets a charming 
Austrian officer, and they marry. But Anna’s mother is 
sweeter as a sweetheart than as a wife, and little Anna 
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realises many a trouble with shrewd insight. The story 
is amusing, blessedly free from verbosity, poignant in 
parts, but always restrained with a telling restraint. 
Anna loves, is loved and at seventy has a birthday party. 
The close of that day is beautiful. Miss Farmer has written 
an unusually interesting novel. 


WHERE THE SPRING SALMON RUN. By Patrick R. Chal- 
mers. 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

Mr. Chalmers has been a salmon fisher all his life, and 
from his own adventures he has much to pass on to 
devotees of the same art. Not only does his advice carry 
the full weight of personal and very varied experience, but 
it is well seasoned with a joyous sense of the attendant 
lures, friendly chaff, an eye for the landscape, and the 
fisherman’s delight—real fishy stories. All the tricks of 
the trade, so to speak, as well as the pitfalls are gaily 
recounted. It is not often that so much sound advice is 
deftly conveyed in such light-hearted fashion. Mr. 
Chalmers would coax the veriest laggard into enthusiasm, 
and adds a still further inducement in his numerous 
excellent photographs. 


SAINT PATRICK : His Life and Mission. 
6s. (Longmans.) 


By Mrs. Concannon. 


It is questionable whether the past will reveal the secrets 
of St. Patrick, however hard the theorists may work, for 
the sources from which all hagiological data are gleaned 
are so small, and in so many ways open to criticism, that 
positive proof is difficult to discover. However, any new 
contribution to Patrician literature is worthy of considera- 
tion. Mrs. Concannon’s book is “‘ written more for the 
general reader than the expert student of history,”’ and so 
must be judged from that standard rather than as a new 
and revolutionary thesis. The author is obviously a devout 
admirer of the Roman Catholic faith, and has a weakness 
for an unnecessary amount of references and quotations. 
How far the author will succeed in her appeal to the 
‘‘ general reader” is a matter for speculation. 
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STORMS AND TEA-CUPS, By Mrs. Alfred¥Sidgwick. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


BARGAIN BASEMENT. By Mr. Cecil Roberts. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


We are all sufficiently familiar these days with 
the sort of alleged entertainment which presents 
vulgarity without fun, and some of us remember 
earlier days in which “ fun without vulgarity ’’ was 
considered an attractive claim to make for a 
public performance. There are hundreds of 
thousands of comfortable folk who associate 
with the digestion of a good dinner and a seat 
in the stalls of a good theatre devoted to light 
comedy some of their happiest recollections. To 
all desiring recapture of the authentic mood of 
enjoyment may be commended the latest produc- 
tions of the agreeably gifted pens of Mrs. Alfred 


Sidgwick and Mr. Cecil Roberts. Both are genuine - 


entertainments, from hands that fiction-lovers have 
learned to trust. Mrs. Sidgwick’s admirers will 
congratulate themselves upon the opportunity of 
meeting again some of the jolly people of her 
sprightly ‘“‘ None-Go-By ”’ and ‘‘ Sack and Sugar ”’; 


this time on tour in Germany, where they meet From The Human Side of Insurance 


with the most diverting adventures. Their talk 

and their characterisation generally are presented 

with humour and insight ; with the sort of pleasantly-spiced 
raillery which is most readable. In ‘‘ Bargain Basement ”’ 
the vivacious Mr. Cecil Roberts suggests the earlier Arnold 
Bennett when “ out fora lark,” asin ‘‘ Hugo.’”” Thecharm- 
ing young Lady Betty Belton’s adventures as an (untitled) 
assistant in Marling’s great Oxford Street stores—‘‘ Marling’s 
for Worth ’’—make rollicking fine reading; and if the 
author deliberately holds rose-coloured spectacles before 
our eyes who, in these dun-coloured times, will blame him 
for that ? He does not use a distorting mirror or drab- 
coloured smoked glasses, and with all his quick-moving 
fun he does give us the benefit of much shrewd insight. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGY OF SOMERSET. By Dina Portway 
Dobson. (County Archzologies.) Edited by T. D. Ken- 
drick. 10s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

Somerset is one of the very richest archeological regions 
in England. Everybody has heard of her great caves of 
the Paleolithic Age, her famous Iron Age lake village at 
Glastonbury, Roman Bath, and the Imperial lead-mines 
of the Mendips. Everybody knows how Joseph of 
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. -+ By Francis A. Waterhouse 
(Sampson Low). 
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By F, T. Maclean 
(Sampson Low). 


Arimathea came to Avalon, bringing with him the Holy 
Grail, and planted the sacred thorn tree that blossoms 
at Glastonbury in mid-winter to this day ; how Christianity 
never died out in this corner of England in the terrible 
Dark Age after Rome’s fall, when King Arthur championed 
the remnants of the last civilisation against barbarism ; 
and how Alfred, beaten and despairing, hid in the marshes 
of Athelney and then, rested and inspired, set forth on that 
victorious campaign which ended in the conquest of 
London and the founding of the England of our tradition. 
So much has happened in Somerset, leaving so many 
things behind for the archeologist to discover, that Mrs. 
Dobson must have been hard put to it to condense so much 
information into the two hundred and twenty-seven pages 
that deal with the county period by period—after the 
manner of the series—from the Palzolithic Age down to 
the eve of the Norman Conquest. She also finds space 
to inquire into one of the mysteries of British archeology 
—why there should be the sudden gap between the Old 
Stone Age people of Somerset and the Beaker Folk with 
their knowledge of metal. What became of the Neolithic 
people who, in the rest of Britain, follow 
—- immediately on the tracts of the old 
stone-using people? The authoress has 
supplied a contour map in each section 
of her book, showing the distribution of 
habitations and the sites of finds of that 
period, remembering, when so many 
others forget, that in dealing with local 
archeology a map is absolutely indis- 
pensable. 


LEAVES FROM GERARD’S HERBALL. 


Arranged for Garden Lovers by Marcus 
Woodward. With 130 illustrations after 
the original woodcuts. 7s. 6d. (Howe.) 


Mr. Woodward’s modern edition of 
the ‘‘ Herball,’’ published four years ago, 
is now out of print, and he has therefore 
arranged this new and cheap edition, 
which contains all the most character- 
istic passages for modern garden-lovers. 
The plan of the book is roughly a 
garden calendar—a most admirable piece 
of editing—and Mr. Woodward has 
supplied notes and included the amusing 
‘Table of Sundry Vertues.” 
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From Masks, Mimes and Miracles 
By Allardyce Nicoll 
(Harrap). 


HARLEQUIN. 


MASKS, MIMES AND MIRACLES: Studies in the Popular 
Theatre. With 225 illustrations. By Allardyce Nicoll. 
42s. (Harrap.) 


This is the history of the non-literary theatre, for which 
we have been waiting. It is one of those monuments of 
industry and research to which we have become accus- 
tomed from the pen of Professor Nicoll, and it is the first 
study of the subject as a whole in the language. The 
author traces the history of the non-literary theatre from 
the classical mime through the secular entertainers ‘of the 
Middle Ages to the commedia dell’ arte, showing how it 
was influenced and modified by the religious drama, and 
how, through all its changing manifestations, typical 
characters survived. In the absence of much 
literary evidence, the value of pictorial evidence is 
naturally greatly increased, and much of Professor 
Nicoll’s argument is sustained by appeal to the 
very fine illustrations which he has collected. 

His method may be illustrated by his treatment 
of Harlequin, the most famous of the Commedia 
characters and the one whose origin is most hotly 
debated. He sums up, fairly and clearly, the many 
theories advanced; admits the possibility of the 
usual derivation of Harlequin as one of the devils 
of the medieval religious drama; draws a nice 
distinction between the French Harlequin and the 
Italian Arlecchino; and advances tentatively the 
theory that Harlequin is only the primitive comic 
Hercules, with his hunger become gluttony, his 
animal skin a rabbit's tail and his club the wooden 
batte. One feels immediately that Professor Nicoll 
has given the true explanation, and wonders that 
so simple a thing had never been perceived before. 
It is this combination of patient and _ honest 
examination, coupled with flashes of creative insight, 
which makes the work so excellent, and has given the 
author his high position among historians of the drama. 


Photo : Stone, Berlin 
From Life is a Lark 
By Grock 
(Heinemann). 


THE PLAYS OF W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Collected Edi- 
tions. Vols. I and II. 5s. each. (Heinemann.) 

It is perhaps because of the curious English habit of 
regarding a writer of comedy as in some way inferior to a 
writer of tragedy that we have had to wait so long for a 
collected edition of the works of Somerset Maugham, while 
we have been given collected editions of lesser dramatists. 
Mr. Maugham has written twenty-three plays, of which 
all are competent, and one, “ The Circle,” ranks with the 
greatest achievements of English comedy of manners. 

Both of these volumes contain early plays, and to each 
the author has contributed an amusing preface. In the 
first volume are ‘“‘ Lady Frederick,’ ‘‘ Mrs. Dot’’ and 
Jack Straw,’’ and in the second Penelope,”’ ‘‘ Smith ”’ 
and ‘“‘ The Land of Promise.’”’ Mr. Maugham points out 
that the second act of ‘‘ The Land of Promise”’ is very 
good. It is. 


FAMOUS PLAYS OF 1931. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz. 


In this volume is continued that series which Victor 
Gollancz inaugurated in 1929 with ‘‘ Famous Plays of 
To-day,’’ and continued last year with ‘“‘ Six Plays,”’ and 
which every theatre-lover is collecting with avidity. This 
vear’s volume is—as the others have been—an excellent 
omnibus volume. It includes ‘‘ The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,’’ The Improper Duchess,” ‘“‘ To See Ourselves,”’ 
“ After All,” ‘‘ London Wall”’ and ‘‘ Autumn Crocus.’’ But 
it does not include (what most critics will think it should) 
Clifford Bax’s ‘‘ The Venetian,’’ which is both a more 
famous and a better play than all but two of those chosen. 
Nevertheless it is an excellent ‘‘ souvenir’’ volume and 
an indication of popular—if not of critically discriminating 
—choice among this year’s theatrical ventures. 


TWO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PLAYERS. By Conelly Richards. 
2s. 6d. (Dent.) 

Here is the ideal book for those who during the coming 
winter will organise, publicly or privately, plays for children, 
Mr. Richards has written Dick Whittington ’”’ and “ Ali 
Baba ”’ for ‘‘ vigorous, capable actors of fourteen,’’ who 
dismissed most available juvenile plays as either “ infan- 
tile,” ‘“‘ soft’’ or wishy-washy,’’ and he has given lucid 
instructions for inexpensive methods of production and 
illustrated them with photographs. 


MYSTERY AND MIRACLE PLAYS IN ENGLAND. By W. 
and L. Townsend. 3s. 6d. (Henry Hartley.) 
An admirable little essay on the subject, containing 
sufficient documentary evidence and explanation to make 
it an ideal introduction to the Miracles and Mysteries. 
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THE BOOK OF JOB. 
Bruno Winawer. 
Conrad. 6s. 


A satirical comedy in three acts. By 
Translated from the Polish by Joseph 
(Dent.) 


The work of Winawer, scientist and journalist, is not 
known in this country, though it is to be hoped that this 
comedy, which finally conquered the critics when it was 
produced in Warsaw in 1921, will be performed in England 
and so effect an introduction. ‘“‘ The Book of Job” is 
perhaps rather an unfortunate name for the play, which 
is a modern satire—especially as an apparent clue to the 
title given in the first act leads nowhere. It deals with 
post-war life in Warsaw, but the point of the satire is 
universal. Wittily and mordantly the dramatist shows 
that the scholar and man of intellect can survive happily 
in this world only if he simulates the stupidity of the 
average man. Which, after all, is only another way of 
saying that the really clever man is clever enough to 
hide the fact! The translation by Joseph Conrad is 
presumably what has ensured the publication of a comedy 
by an unknown Polish author and may recommend it to 
readers who might otherwise be uninterested. But in a 
letter to Winawer, Conrad suggests that the author may 
“submit the English text simply as a translation without 
mentioning my name. It is quite good enough to pass on 
its own merits.”’ It is. 


HUNGARY. By Elizabeth Keith Morris. With an Introduc- 
tion by His Excellency Rubido-Zichy, Minister for Hungary. 
12s. 6d. net. (Henry Hartley.) 


This is, in every sense, a very attractive book about very 
attractive people, the perusal of only the first few pages 
of which can scarcely fail to fill the least impressionable 
reader with urgent desire to start at once for Hungary. 
Reflection may qualify this desire by the further one that 
personal experience might be gained under conditions 
similar to those enjoyed by the present author, namely, 
as the guest of a noble and wealthy family who, and 
whose relatives and friends, possess luxuriously appointed 
town and country houses, and a culture which includes a 
very full knowledge of the political and artistic history of 
a country in which reality must often strike the stranger 
as romance and romance appears to be the dominant 
reality. ‘‘ The Land of Enchantment”’ it seems to be 
and certainly is as pictured in this book: a land inhabited 
by a highly temperamental people. A land seen also 
through an evidently temperamental pair of eyes. 

Contrasts, difficult to reconcile, are shown; as where in 
one district a Calvinistic form of Protestantism appears to 
be accepted, and assumably practised, by people who in 
common with their fellow-countrymen might take a 
Magyar translation of ‘‘ Wein, Weib und Gesang ’’ as their 
national motto. (The original German would scarcely be 
acceptable in Hungary.) Less difficult of understanding 
is where a generally charming people is debited with a 
“natural insincerity.’’ That is merely due to the desire 
to please, even should its expression mislead as to hard 
and, possibly, unpleasing facts. 

Music is, above all, worshipped by the Hungarian, and 
in its regard the present author is wholly sympathetic. 
Especially the peculiar and quite inimitable music of the 
ubiqtitous gypsy bands. In this connection it may come 
as a surprise to many people here to know that,-in the 
words of the author’s hostess, ‘‘ There has never been a 
real Hungarian band in England.’’ All our blue and 
other multi-coloured bands she declared to be ‘‘ composed, 
probably, of Germans or Bohemians.” 

At times this reviewer found himself at variance with 
the judgment of the author: as where she claims for 
Liszt the right to be considered as ‘‘ The greatest man 
that Hungary has perhaps ever produced.”’ 
claim seems to be founded on the tradition of his playing 
of such music as his transcription of airs from Meyerbeer’s 
“ Robert le Diable.’’ To us to-day his Rhapsodies smack 
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at least as much of virtuosity as of Hungary, and Liszt 
certainly failed to obtain from his musical contemporaries 
credit for any excess of sincerity. 

Altogether an interesting book, giving almost at first 
hand a light impression of most things sublunary, as seen 
from the Hungarian point of view; or at any rate from 
the point of view of Hungarian aristocracy. And its 
enthusiasm is infectious and refreshing. 


SHAKESPEARE AND MUSIC. By Edward W. Naylor, Mus.D. 
6s. net. (Dent.) 


This is a reprint of a book first published about thirty 
years ago. It was most decidedly worth reprinting, and 
is indeed a fascinating volume for the real Shakespearean 
student. To be led, under the guidance of one who is 
both a first-class musician and thoroughly acquainted with 
musical history, through Shakespeare’s musical allusions, 
is a. delightful experience. Every such allusion serves 
Mr. Naylor as a sort of text round which he discourses 
upon the particular branch of music concerned; and we 
enter into an understanding of airs and dances and the 
rest which increases both our own knowledge of the subject 
and our admiration for Shakespeare’s knowledge of it in a 
wonderful fashion. In fact, it is not too much to say 
that without some such enlightenment as Mr. Naylor 
brings to us some of Shakespeare’s musical allusions cannot 
be understood at all. For instance, the interchange 
between Nym and Pistol in Henry the Fifth—where 
both make play with the “ plain-song ’’—takes on an 
entirely new meaning after the explanation which the 
author gives. To those who want to know their Shake- 
speare through and through Mr. Naylor’s volume is really 
indispensable. 
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ECHOES OF CAUSES CELEBRES. By Arthur 
Lambton. 12s. 6d. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mr. Lambton recounts a number of murder 
mysteries in such an intimate manner that 
he gives fresh life and a novel turn to criminal 
cases which are in themselves familiar to all 
readers. His book is like a fireside talk, and 
is full of original thought. Here is no pro- 
fessional scribe recording the bare (or decorated) 
facts of a case, but a companion with whom 
you feel as though you shared with him the 
investigation. So broad an outlook are you 
given that you see before you all the possible 
clues—as many as though you were undertaking 
an actual inquiry—which enables you to do 
some guessing on your own part. Indeed 
the chapters on ‘‘ Undiscovered Murders” 
should afford readers and their friends endless 
recreation. 


*TWIXT HELL AND ALLAH. By Ex-Legionaire 
No. 1484, Francis A. Waterhouse, in collabora- 
tion with R. Kenneth Macaulay. 8s. 6d. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Mr. Waterhouse’s book gives the best 
account that has appeared for a long while of 
life in the Foreign Legion. One would not 
claim literary distinction for it; but it is 
written in good, straightforward journalistic 
style, is innocent of serious blemishes, and 
gives evidence that the author’s collaborator 
has served him well. The outstanding merit 
of the book, which makes it of first-rate 
interest, is that it is indubitably real and 
sincere, and more than ordinarily impartial. 
It would be incorrect to suggest that it con- 


tains no horrors; but even in such terrible 
passages as that (p. 76) describing the savage 
flogging of prisoners, and its sadistic enter- 
tainment of onlookers, it may truly be said 
that the book is free from all trace of 
that crude, often misleading, sensationalism 
which disfigures, even to worthlessness, very many books 
on this subject. By the same token, there is here no cheap 
nonsense in the glamour of romance vein. The most 
dramatic and startling of the book’s many moving scenes 
bear the impress of truth. There is genuine and stark 
tragedy in the stories of the young English legionaire 
(County family and Oxford education) whose income of 
over £3,000 a year rather hastened than delayed his 
ghastly end; and in those of the Canadian, captured 
after desertion and a year’s freedom; and of “‘ Yank,” 
with his many thousands of stolen dollars. There are 
grim pictures of looting and lawlessness, even of the 
grossest treachery, but there is no cheap sensationalism. 
Its index, glossary and illustrations add value to a human 
and impressive book, with compelling interest in every 
page of it. 


BEGINNERS, PLEASE. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 


7s. Od. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Very suitably this story takes its title from a stage-call, 
since its main theme is the glamour and romance of the 
theatre. The reader is introduced to three very attractive 
boys, whose fortunes are followed until they are caught 
up in the Great War. At that point the story ends, for 
Mr. Calthrop’s design, admirably fulfilled, is to picture to 
us the artistic London of the nineties. The book is written 
more or less in the form of autobiography, and most readers 
will conclude that this is not merely a literary device. The 
main interest of the earlier part is the fascinating picture 
of an actor’s life; in the second half we are introduced to 
a charming actress who has something of the fascination 
of Trilby. This is a most engaging book, and we have 
no fault to find with it except its eccentric punctuation. 


From Echoes of Causes Célébres 
(Hurst & Blackett). 
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By Arthur Lambton. 


THE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH: A Concise History of 
the Christian Religion. By* Rev. x. Stirling Marshall. 
12s. 6d. net. (Skeffington.) 

Mr. Marshall’s sub-title is far too wide-embracing for 
his book ; for, while the earlier part of the volume deals 
with the growth of Christianity generally, that part of it 
which bears upon religion subsequent to the Reformation 
is concerned with England only. Even so, there is a curious 
lack of proportion. We are swept along from the Reforma- 
tion to Wesley in about a hundred pages, and one could 
make a list of omissions which are nothing less than extra- 
ordinary. The first part however—leaving out of account 
a certain colloquialism of style which is often irritating— 
is a good popular narrative of the earlier centuries. It 
should be said that Mr. Marshall does not profess to write 
for scholars, but for the very general reader. Had the 
second section of the book been equal to the first, the 
volume could have been highly recommended as a condensed 
recital of Christian history. 


KING QUEEN JACK. By Milton Waldman. ros. 6d. (Longmans.) 


This is a brightly written historical study in the modern 
manner of the courtship of Elizabeth of England by 
Philip of Spain in the critical months succeeding the death 
of Mary Tudor. Mr. Waldman gives a list of his sources 
in his bibliography and the work is historically sound, 
but it reads like an entertaining chapter of historical 
fiction. Therein the author is to be congratulated. He 
has succeeded in making his story interesting without a 
sacrifice of truth and he has resisted the temptation to 
“make a case.” His sympathetic picture of the unlucky 
Mary is so well done that one wishes that he would make 
her rather than her half-sister the subject of his full-length 
study to which this book is a kind of informal introduction. 
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A BOSWELL TO HER COOK. By C. A. Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Although it would seem that first the Cook and then her 
Boswell would be the main characters of this novel, as 
a matter of fact Stephen Hoyle, the grand-nephew of a 
kindly second-hand bookseller in Birmingham, is the main 
character, as he is, in the long run, the Boswell, also ; 
while the Cook meanders as a kind of intermittent chorus 
through the theme. Stephen is an orphan from infancy, 
ignored by his mother’s family, adopted by his great- 
uncle, and possessing a godfather of some note in the 
literary world, Heseltine Harley. At the age of nineteen 
Stephen goes up to London and by invitation goes to see 
his godfather, and life opens before him. It would be 
unfair, as it would be impossible, to give even the outlines 
of the story of Stephen and the four women who influenced 
him—Anne Harley, his godfather’s sister, who captivates 
his young heart with her charm, her romance, her friend- 
ship; Vivie, the artist girl who gives him his first taste 
of passion; Mary, his wife; and Cook. The story is told 
with an unusual light impressiveness which makes it a 
haunting chronicle, clear as a bit of daily life, yet touched 
with a glamour indescribable. Mrs. Nicholson’s talent is 
undoubted and she has here given us a distinctive piece of 
literary work. In a few brief words it is dedicated to the 
memory of that kindest of critics and men, Arthur St. John 
Adcock. 


FIFTY YEARS OF FIRE FIGHTING IN LONDON. By Jack 
White. 12s. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. White has for many years been a specialist in report- 
ing fires, and has been present at practically all the great 
London conflagrations of recent decades. His qualifica- 
tions for the task he has undertaken are therefore beyond 
question. He gives us here the history of the London Fire 
Brigade, with an account of improvements in engines and 
other appliances, and with the recital of many hairs-breadth 
escapes of his own and other people. It is a stirring tale. 
Captain Shaw is Mr. White’s hero, and takes up many pages 
of the book—rightly so. Besides narrating the incidents of 
many great fires, Mr. White has added a most interesting 
account of the Brigade’s work during the air-raids of the 
war. The book is somewhat loosely thrown together, and 
there is a good deal of repetition. In one instance there 
is actual inconsistency, since on one page Mr. White says 
that “‘ fire-bugs ’’—men who fire their premises to defraud 
the insurance companies—are not so numerous as is some- 
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times supposed, and on another that 75 per cent. of the 
fires whose cause is undiscovered are caused by them. 
But in spite of the lack of revision, the book is a most 
interesting one. The illustrations are excellent and vivid. 


BIRDS OF THE SEASHORE. By H. J. Massingham. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


Ios. 6d. 


How remarkably the ‘“‘ Nature’”’ shelves have swelled 
lately, but of all the contributions that have recently 
arrived few names stand higher than that of Mr. Massing- 
ham. He can always be relied on, whether one merely 
wants to name an unfamiliar bird or if one needs the fuller 
information of the various orders and more minute details 
of description and habit. On closer examination the 
distinction between land and water birds is much harder 
to define than one would at first imagine, for, as Mr. 
Massingham says, “‘ on migration, all birds become shore 
birds for the time being, and most of them cross the sea.’’ 
This. difficulty has been overcome by only including such 
species which have definitely colonised the shore and 
departed from their inland- habits. Even then the com- 
pass is an amazing one, and we heartily commend the 
general plan which makes it possible to trace any bird 
readily and yet allows room for the most generous disserta- 
tions on the various peculiarities and dis- 
tinctions. There are no less than sixty-nine 
drawings by J. Abbey, E. E. Clarke and Eric 
Daglish. 


RAMA. By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Withillustrations 
by Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. 6s. (Dent.) 

This is a condensed version, told in 
admirably simple English, of the great 
Hindu epic, Ramayana, ascribed to 
the poet, Valmiki, some time before 300 B.c. 
The translator’s aim has been to present a 
version suitable for English-speaking children 
in order that they may be made acquainted 
with one of the great story-cycles of the 
world. ‘‘ In India itself there is not a Hindu 
who cannot tell you from memory the story 
of Rama. Though but ten per cent. of the 
population of India can read and write, yet 
there is hardly a Hindu who is ignorant of 
the Ramayana. ... There are more Hindus 
who know by heart their classic poets than 
there are Englishmen who know Shakespeare.” 
The book is very handsomely produced, with 
nine full-page drawings and other decorations, and 
forms a very attractive and original gift-book. 
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From Wanderings 
By Arthur Symons 
(Dent). 


THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. By Winifred Graham 
and H. Fowler Mear. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 

Winifred Graham has used Mr. Mear’s plot to give a 
sharply outlined picture of the social and political intrigue 
at the court of Henry VIII just before that ‘‘ majestic 
lord . . . broke the bonds of Rome.” Wolsey is por- 
trayed at the height of his power, and also confronted 
with those “‘ scruples of conscience” in his royal master 
which led to his downfall. The estimates of the historical 
characters are perhaps not fair; they are too definite and 
consistent. Henry as a gross sensualist is contrasted at 
every turn with a sincere and impeccable servant of State 
and Church in the person of his Chancellor; but this may 


be readily excused on the plea that the tale is vivid and 
well written. 


WELCOME CHRISTMAS. By Eleanor 


Graham. 
(Benn.) 


7s. 6d. 

This is a taking volume, very attractively illustrated in 
black and white by Priscilla M. Ellingford ; and its gay 
jacket has the right touch of half-Dickensian, half-mystic 
glamour. Withal it is a generously ‘‘ meaty” produc- 
tion ; not an affair of wide margins and tenuous prettiness. 
It has been written for children, and aims at telling them 
all about the great Christian festival, its legends, associa- 
tions, customs, and lore generally. Its informative matter 
has been skilfully blended with stories, carols, games, riddles 
and the like, and it is pleasantly free from what one 
juvenile critic of such productions described as ‘‘ wishymush 
stuff.’’ Discerning choosers of gifts may like to note 
that its author was for years in charge of the children’s 
book department of a noted London book-shop. 


AUXERRE CATHEDRAL. 


g2 


FINCH’S FORTUNE. By Mazo De La Roche. 
(Macmillan.) 


This book forms the third volume of the 
chronicles of the Whiteoak Family, a saga that 
already has attracted favourable notice for its brilliant 
picture of Canadian life. The Whiteoaks, three or 
four generations of them, lived together in patriar- 
chal manner, and it was not surprising that now 
and again a rebel appeared and that a Whiteoak 
bride sometimes found the environment 
trying. 

The present story deals with Finch Whiteoak, who 
was left a fortune by his grandmother to the 
annoyance of his numerous relations. Finch was 
something of a sport in the family, and he had to 
undergo a variety of emotional experiences before he 
found himself and his art. It is a spacious novel, 
written on broad lines, and with a wealth of admir- 
able characterisation. We are introduced to unusual 
and attractive people, faithfully and humorously 
drawn, and we are left with a desire to pursue 
further the history of the family. As the story ends 
with a birth, there seems every reason why the 
desire may be gratified. 


7s. 6d. 


THE RED SERGEANT. By James Lorimer. 


7s. Od. 
(Nelson.) 


Mr. Lorimer has used to advantage the romance 
which has always surrounded the story of the 
gallant attempts of the Marquis of Montrose to 
bring help to his somewhat ungrateful master, 
Charles I, in the Civil War. The tale illustrates 
the warm loyalty and personal devotion which 
Montrose inspired in his followers, and his heroic 
persistence in the face of defeat and desertion. In 
the interests of 
a good story 
Mr. Lorimer is im- 
partial in his 
account of the rival 
principles at stake 
in the struggle, and 
concentrates on en- 
dowing characters 
with great vivacity and 
colour. 


2LO STORIES. By UH. 
Mortimer Batten. 
Patents, Edinburgh.) 


Those who heard Mr. 
Batten’s delightful nature 
talks over the wireless will 
welcome the chance of 
possessing them in this 
concrete form, and they 
will be just as acceptable 
to those who did not 
have that opportunity. 
Here they are, with the 
further interest of a 
number of excellent 
photographs and in sev- 
eral cases a considerable 
amount of additional 
matter which had to be 
cut from the ‘ Talks” 
to bring them within the 
time limitations. They 
read as they sounded, 
delightfully friendly and 
intimate. 


THE MAoRIGAL IN STONE. 
Spire of St. Brides, Fleet Street. 
From London at Home 


By M. V. Hughes 
(Dent). 
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MUSTAPHA KEMAL. By Dagobert von Mikusch. 
(Heinemann.) 

The top-hat, already old-fashioned in Europe, has 
become, Herr von Mikusch says, the symbol of the new 
Turkey. The comparison, apparently misleading, is essen- 
tially true. To the Western eye the top-hat may be no more 
than one of the few remnants the twentieth century has 
left of the nineteenth. To the Near Eastern it is the out- 
ward sign of the transformation of a medieval kingdom 
into a modern Republic, which is yet modern only as the 
nineteenth century itself is modern by comparison with 
the Middle Ages. Before Mustapha Kemal, Turkey had 
some of the trappings of Western civilisation—railways, 
warships, in Constantinople elementary sanitation. After 
him, it has something 
nearer the spirit—a 
willingness to dis- 
card tradition where 
tradition binds 
too tight; a demo- 
cratic form, not yet 
fixed and _ certain, 
but symptomatic 
whether it succeed 
or fail; above all, a 


12s. 6d, 


consciousness worthy 
to be ranked with 
that of nineteenth- 
century Italy. 
What manner 
of transformation is 
implied in such 
abrupt changes as 
that from Sherifian 
to European law may 
best be understood if 
we imagine Joan of 
Arc’s judges  con- 
demning her not on 
the ground of inspir- 
ation from a personal 
devil, but on the 
ground that her 
visions were astro- 
logical nonsense. 
What manner of man 
it was who made 
this transformation 
we have so_ far 
ignored. Before the 
Anatolian campaigns 
Mustapha Kemal’s 
name was unknown 
to Englishmen, and 
to the majority of 
Turks. After those 
campaigns, though 
aggression from with- 
out had made him 
the leader of what 
was in effect a national rising, English statesmen—if that 
is the right name for those who conducted our foreign 
policy in post-War years—persisted in regarding him as 
an adventurer. Even when he had established his country 
on as firm a footing as was possible without foreign 
financing, he remained little more than a name, signifying 
to some the romance of an Eastern awakening, to more 
that tortuous intrigue which in the East is age-old. 
Never was any attempt made by fitting him into the 
history of his country to show his personality and achieve- 
ment in true perspective. And now, in a matter which, 
whether they will it or not, concerns Englishmen most 
deeply, that task has been done by one to whose country 
the future of Turkey is of direct interest only in virtue of 
the light it throws on the past. Herr von Mikusch has 


From London Lanes 
By Alan Stapleton 
(John Lane), 
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done his work well. By making of Mustapha Kemal’s life 
a motive in the pattern of recent Turkish history, he shows 
how Mustapha Kemal’s attempts to modernise Turkish 
institutions, for instance, were preceded by the pro- 
gramme, if no more, of the Young Turks; and how, for 
instance, the pitching of Moslem against Moslem in the 
War had made the abolition of the Caliphate a slightly 
easier though still tremendous task. He does not thereby 
diminish the romance of this petty official’s son who 
became a great ruler. And he does justice to the strength 
of character which would have made Mustapha Kemal a 
man to be marked in any age. But by displaying both the 
man and his times he makes both more intelligible, and 
leaves both still romantic enough to offer a challenge to the 
most romantic of 
romantic novelists, 


TORTURER’S HOUSE, 
By James Aiken, 
7s. 6d. (Hutchin- 
son.) 


This book is a 
very good first novel. 
The formidable task 
of blending history 
and romance with 
the thrills of a 
detective story was 
boldly and _ success- 
fully attacked. 
What is lacking in 
polish is balanced 
by sincerity and 
honest effort. The 
life of Elizabethan 
London in the days 
when the Puritan 
discontent came to 
a head in_ the 
Marprelate tracts 
is well described, 
while the rivalry of 
Archbishop Whitgift 
and Sir Francis 
Walsingham in seek- 
ing the author of 
these polemics and 
the systems of 
inquisition and 
espionage which 
they employed en- 
able the author to 
introduce sufficient 
mystery and adven- 
ture to lend added 
flavour to a good 
tale of Puritans and 
Playhouses. 
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CARTER LANE. 


FACING THE MUSIC, By Leonard Cooper. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Mr. Leonard Cooper has given us an entertaining satire 
about a Musical Festival in a provincial town, written in 
a style and a spirit which are reminiscent of the work 
of George Birmingham. The book is (although all the 
characters are fictional) true enough to type to infuriate 
those who are connected with such events, and to raise 
many an appreciative laugh from those who know the 
petty chicaneries and snobberies involved without them- 
selves being implicated in them. There is also a love story 
of two people of the artistic temperament, which is very 
well told and will appeal to those who do not care greatly 
for the satire. 
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From The Intelligence of Animals 
By Frances Pitt 
(Allen & Unwin). 


THE SECRET OF FLODDEN. By Dr. W. Mackay Mackenzie. 
5s. (R. Grant, Edinburgh.) 


Scholars, students, and the many general readers who 
like to wander in the byways of Scottish history, will be 
appealed to by this comely little volume. Scrupulous and 
faithfully annotated, it includes a translation of the con- 
temporary Italian poem, La Rotta de Scocesi, in which 
the learned author finds confirmation of the view that 
the Battle of Flodden was in fact ‘‘ an episode in a Conti- 
nental war.’’ Romanticists may regret Dr. Mackay 
Mackenzie’s disposal of sundry picturesque myths, but 
most readers will appreciate the soundness of an interesting 
little contribution to Scottish history. 


OUR CHURCH, AND OTHER SERMONS, By Right Rev. 
Leonard Jauncey White-Thomson, D.D., Bishop of Ely. 
7s. 6d. net. (Skeffington.) 


The Bishop of Ely’s sermons are very simple, and we 
confess that it is rather difficult to discover in them qualities 
which justify their publication. Others however may be 
of a different opinion, as the Bishop tells us that publica- 
tion has been urged upon him, or at any rate recommended 
to him, by another clergyman. In our view they are 
sermons of a kind which, in the coldness of print, lose the 
power they may have possessed when a living presence 
was felt through their oral delivery. 


THE IRISH BEAUTIES, By E, Barrington. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 


Here is a novel with a plot which might be said to be 
of the fairy-story type, with a good old-fashioned heroine, 
It tells of the invasion of England by the Gunning Beauties 
from Ireland and of their social success in London. There 
is an abundance of fairy godmothers and godfathers, and 
finally a benevolent prince, but the story does not thereby 
lose either its historical or its romantic interest. Horace 
Walpole is a central figure, and the background of the 
Society over which he and the Gunnings each held sway 


DOES IrS BEHAVIOUR IN ANY 
WAY BETOKEN AN ACTIVE 
AND ENQUIRING BRAIN P 


from Vauxhall to Strawberry Hill, is drawn firmly 
if only in outline. 


THE SEA AND ITS WONDERS. By Cyril Hall. 
illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. (Blackie.) 

More absorbing than many an adventure story 
and thrilling while it fascinates, is this handsome 
and well illustrated volume on the theme, “‘ The 
Sea.”’ As an island people we are all, with few 
exceptions, interested in the sea. If we were not 
before, we should be after reading this book. The 
very title of the first chapter, ‘‘ The Oceans Come 
to Earth,’’ whets the interest at the start, and it 
does not again slacken as we learn of the tides, the 
winds, the edge, the bottom of the sea, her ways, her 
secrets, her flowers, her stories. This is no surface 
skimming of the subject, but the result of know- 
ledge written by one who knows the science of the 
sea and also its romance. Pearls, divers, fishers and 
fish, all find a place here, and not the least attractive 
of the chapters is the last, which tells of ships 
which sailed and were lost in mystery. There is a 
generous number of valuable illustrations and a good 
index. 


With 


IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Cassell.) 


By Seton Gordon. 7s. 6d, 

The call of Scotland comes to different people at 
varying periods of the year according to their several 
interests, but Mr. Gordon knows no such distinction 
or limitation. All the year round his interest is 
unflagging, and what is more he takes his ‘‘ arm- 
chair’ public along with him, no matter what the 
weather or season, and renders them oblivious of 
both in the fascinating pursuit he has made so 
definitely his own. His book is divided into months, 
but it is a bird calendar, and for once the witchery 
of the Highland scenery has to take a decidedly second 
place to that of its feathered inhabitants and visitors, 
though we are allowed occasional peeps of the crofters at 
their isolated tasks. And again the background is often 
delightfully filled in as “‘ during the early days of a 
recent May a buzzard was brooding her three speckled 
eggs on a ledge of rock where wild hyacinths spread a 
blue carpet above green waters.”’ Still it remains a cycle 
of the year’s events in birdland told in true gossipy 
fashion, and will bring the rich delights of ‘‘ out-of-doors ”’ 
to many town-bound nature lovers during the winter 
months. The twenty-six illustrations from the author’s 


photographs are particularly attractive and must repre- 
sent great skill and patience. 


From The Sea and its A SeA-ANEMONE OF ALMOST 


Wonders ARTIFICIAL PERFECTION. 
By Cyril Hall “Grafia” Copyright. 
(Blackie). 
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WILDERNESS WAYS. By Paul Annixter. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 

DWELLERS OF THE SILENCES. By Alexander 
Sprunt. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


These two books are excellent companions; in 
fact one might well be called the complement of 
the other. The grim stories of the endless 
struggles in the wild, not only for food and 
rivalry, but for life itself, are told by both 
authors, but Mr. Annixter devotes a greater part 
of his attention to birds and Mr. Sprunt to 
animals, The varying seasons and their con- 
sequent arrivals and migrations, the royal pre- 
rogatives of sea and jungle, feats of amazing 
agility and dexterity, of shrewd cunning and 
deadly aim, stories of quaint friendships, etc., 
are blended together in each case in one entranc- 
ing whole. That a seagull lives for close on a 
hundred years is only one of a number of surpris- 
ing and interesting facts. Both books are well 
written, but for vivid pen portraiture the palm 
must surely go to Mr. Annixter for his almost 
uncanny depiction of the challenging of an 
elephant’s leadership and the ensuing struggle. 
We have never come across a more powerful 
piece of descriptive writing, the tense atmosphere 
of the jungle itself, no less than that surround- 
ing the immediate combatants, is wonderfully 
communicated. Both authors have had the happy 
collaboration of Mr. Charles Livingston Bull, the 
famous animal and bird artist. 


THE LAIRD OF BALFRIE. By D. T. H. McLellan. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


This book provides a striking contrast to ‘‘ The 
Red Sergeant.’” From the stir of martial deeds 
and loyal friendships we pass to an atmosphere 
of gloom and bleakness. The scene is laid in 
Fifeshire in the years following the unsuccessful 
rising of 1745, and the author is concerned with 
the retribution which overtook the callous, un- 
principled laird of an isolated and uncivilised 
district in the Highlands. 


though it is in parts pleasant to read, it is not satisfy- 
ing. 


By Izaak Walton 
(Harrap). 


ILLUSTRATION BY ARTHUR RACKHAM’ 
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He Couto Not THE 


From Wilderness Ways 
Pursuina Demon, 


By Paul Annixter 


(Harrap). 


For a very localised story 
there is not enough geographical description, 


DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF DISCIPLESHIP. By Rev. 


and H. F. B. Mackay. 2s. 6d. net. (Philip Allan.) 
We have not forgotten Mr. 


Mackay’s fine study of Paul 
of Tarsus, quite lately issued. He 
does not in this new book disap- 
point the expectations that book 
aroused. This one is smaller, but 
there is much wisdom and charm 
in its comparatively few pages. Mr. 
Mackay takes six of the disciples, 
and treats of the difficulties in their 
relations with Christ. Thus Matthew 
stands for the difficulty of a bad 
past ; Thomas for the difficulty of a 
narrow outlook; John for the 
difficulty of a clear vision—this last 
a really original idea, for the title 
refers, not to the difficulty of getting 
a clear vision, but to the difficulty 
caused by possessing it. Of course 
the difficulties of the various 
disciples are translated into the 
terms of modern _ experience. 
The whole book is surprisingly 
fresh and magnetic, and a real 
contribution in aid of spiritual 
culture. 
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From In the Highlands 
By Seton Gordon 
(Cassell). 


VITRUVIUS, I: DE ARCHITECTURE. Translated by F. 
Granger for the Loeb Classical Library. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Heinemann.) 

It is scarcely possible nowadays to realise the unique 
position held by Vitruvius for the three centuries or so in 
which he stood as all the law and the prophets to the entire 
architectural profession of Renaissance Europe. About 
Vitruvius himself we still know very little. He seems to 
have held some sort of official position in the rebuilding of 
Rome by Augustus, when the plumbers acted on his instruc- 
tions in determining the size of their lead pipes. He wrote 
a manual of architecture which was subsequently lost at 
the fall of the Empire, rediscovered by a medizval monk, 
to be acclaimed by the great Italian masters of the Renais- 
sance as the criterion by which all buildings might be judged 
and by whose standards they should stand or fall. Serlio, 
Vignola and Palladio 
edited his work, and 
finally set the style for 
all architectural effort 
in Europe for the next 
three centuries. 

In England Inigo Jones 
became the great ex- 
ponent of Vitruvius—or 
“ Palladianism’”’ as the 
style came to be called— 
and in his charming little 
Queen’s House at Green- 
wich we possess the first 
building in the country 
in the new-founded 
classical fashion. Jones 
was to influence 
Christopher Wren, and 
in fact all the great 
architects in England 
until the end of the 
eighteenth century, when 
fashion became divided 
between the revival of 
Greek architecture under 
Athenian ”’ Stuart, and 
the ‘“‘renaissance”’ of 
Gothic architecture at 
Strawberry Hill. 
Although many of 


By Robert Nicholls 


From Ten Generations of a Potting Family 
(Percy Lund, Humphries & Co.). 
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In THE CAIRNGORMS, 
The precipices of the Garbh Chovie, 
where snow remains throughout the year. 


Vitruvius’s statements have been proved archzologically 
incorrect, and many more are obviously ridiculous, 
yet it is as remarkable as it is safe to say that 
there stands scarcely a building of importance in all 
Western Europe — with the exceptions of chance pro- 
ducts of various ‘‘ tastes,’’ built after the Renaissance 
and before the advent of ferro-concrete constructions— 
that has not been influenced by the chance finding of this 
MS. in a monastic library. Professor Granger has based 
his edition on the oldest remaining MS. of Vitruvius, 
probably of the eighth century, from the Saxon scriptorium 
of Northumbria at Jarrow, and now in the British Museum. 
“ Purists,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ may regret his deviations 
from the canons of Cicero. A deeper feeling will be roused 
by the vernacular character of his Latin, which is faithfully 
recorded by the oldest extant MS.” 


JASPER TaPER STAND!AS 
Romaw Lampe (Two Pieces). 
Subject: The Signs of the Zodiac round rim; 
centre: Wreath of Victory and Flaming Hearts ; 
Pomona in centre. Braxton Hicks’ collection, 

Now in Tunstall Museum. 
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THE BOOKLOVERS’ CIRCLE 


LONDON 


Saturday, September 12th.—Visit to Osterley Park.—It is always difficult for the conductor of a Circle 
ramble to prepare his own report—modesty forbids a perfectly true record of much that is done and said 
—but there were many features of the visit to Osterley Park which could only be reported by one who 
is familiar with the circumstances. Notwithstanding very inclement conditions, some twenty-six members 
of the Circle assembled at Osterley Station for the exploration of the beautiful and historic mansion of 
the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Jersey in Osterley Park. The arrangements for this visit were made by Mr. Fred 
Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), who, in company with Lord Jersey’s genial estate agent, Mr. Henry 
Little, conducted the party through the richly wooded grounds to the eighteenth century orangery and, 
as an introduction to the inspection of the mansion and its contents, described the history of the house 
from the original Manor in the thirteenth century to comparatively recent times. An inspection of the 
old stable buildings—which certainly date from the time when Sir Thomas Gresham rebuilt the Manor 
House—followed Mr. Turner’s address, after which the party entered the house which Lord Jersey had 
so generously opened for inspection. When wet umbrellas and mackintoshes had been disposed of, and 
at a moment when the ascent of the grand staircase was beginning, Lord Jersey unexpectedly appeared 
and received the party in person, and throughout the afternoon very graciously supplemented Mr. Turner’s 
descriptions, and contributed interesting remarks on many special features. After viewing Rubens’s famous 
ceiling picture, ‘‘ Apotheosis of William I, Prince of Orange,” and the same master’s wonderful portrait 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, attention was directed to Romney’s beautiful portraits of Sarah 
Child (the runaway bride) and her lover and husband, Lord Westmorland, pictures by Gainsborough and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Van Dyck’s great canvas of Charles I on horseback in the Gallery, a magnificent 
room extending along the whole garden front of the house, and full of interesting and valuable paintings 
and objets d’art. The drawing-room, state bedroom, tapestry room, Etruscan room, library and hall were 
successively inspected with greatest admiration. Every room at Osterley is a source of inspiration, and 
the details of their contents and decorations would more than fill every page of THE BooKMAN ;_ but special 
reference should be made to the tapestry room, with its exquisite pink tapestry made in 1775 at the Gobelin 
Factories, by Neilson; and the Etruscan room, which was decorated by Angelica Kauffmann with the 
graceful figures of Etruscan vases, no doubt inspired by the publication of Sir William Hamilton’s fine work 
on that subject in 1766. The panels and ceilings throughout the house were mostly painted by Angelica 
Kauffmann and her husband, Zucchi, and the whole scheme of decoration and ornament was directed by 
the celebrated Robert Adam. Before leaving this great treasure-house of beautiful and precious things, 
Mr. W. Francis Aitken proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Lord Jersey, not only for his kindness in permit- 
ting the inspection of his ancestral home, but also for his personal interest in the visit—kindness which 
members will never forget. His lordship briefly responded. 


October toth.—A special autumn ramble (half-day or whole day) to Leatherhead and Effingham 
has been arranged by four members of the Circle. The officials of the Royal School for the Blind have 
kindly promised to receive the party, and members will have an opportunity of seeing some two hundred 
and fifty sightless workers at their task of manufacturing a widely different variety of articles. The 
approximate cost of the whole-day visit will be 6s. 6d. (including luncheon and tea). 


New Programme 


Copies of the new programme should reach members shortly. The opening lecture at the Caxton 
Hall on October 14th will be given by Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson on ‘“‘ The Sad State of the English 
Theatre,” and the chair will be taken by Miss Joan Temple. 


Other lecturers for the coming season include Mr. Cecil Roberts, on ‘‘ Half-Way—and a little farther ”’ ; 
Mr. Henry W. Nevinson ; Professor Lascelles Abercrombie, on ‘“‘ The Dynasts”’; Mr. R. C. Sherriff, on 
“ Playwriting”; Mr. Thomas Moult, on “‘ London”; Dr. A. J. Cronin, author of ‘‘ Hatter’s Castle ’’ ; 
Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, on “ The Community Theatre Movement and its Place in Modern Life”; Mr. 


Collin Brooks ; Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, author of ‘‘ Keats’s Shakespeare,” on “‘ Shakespeare’s Imagery and 
What it Tells Us,” etc. 


Full particulars of membership from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 48, Lee Park, Blackheath, 
S.E.3. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


‘ The first meeting of the new session of the Brighton and Hove Bookman Circle took place on Tuesday, 
September Ist, at the Hon. Secretary’s residence, 17, Palmeira Square, Hove. Owing to illness some of 
the prominent and regular members were unable to be present. The subject of the evening was a discussion 
on books that had impressed the reader recently, and this brought forth some somewhat surprisingly un- 
animous verdicts. ‘‘ The Story of San Michele” was easily first favourite; ‘‘ Hatter’s Castle’ was 
approved for its descriptions—especially that of the great storm when the Tay Bridge perished—though 
Brodie was painted too uniformly black to be true to life; ‘‘ All Passion Spent ’’ was also liked ; mention 
was made of that noble novel, “ Ship Without Sails,’ which the Hon. Secretary hopes to deal with in detail 
later ; ‘‘ The Colonel’s Daughter ” was described as a “‘ brutal book’’; “‘ Six Mrs. Greens ”’ was approved, 
etc. The lack of humour in modern novels was deplored, and also the portrayal of futile, foolish and worth- 
less characters, which no one would wish to know in life or out of it. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira, 
Square, Hove. 
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new 


Waterman's 


..... for colour, 


Writing Set shown above is the Lady Patricia 
“ Onyx” Pen and Penci! to match in attractive 
case for presentation. 


No matter what your re-_ and writing 


quirements in Fountain Pens 


you will find your ideal in S@PVEC@........ 


Waterman’s. 


The Waterman range is truly re- 
markable. To see the variety of 
styles, sizes and colours in Pens, 
Pencils, Writing Sets and Desk 
Stands is a revelation. 


Three examples are shown here. 
The Onyx Desk Stand, with pen 
and perpetual calendar in black 
and nickel, is a gem of its kind. 
This is just one of many attrac- 
tive models, 


style and fitments, 
32/6 tw £50 


In Writing Sets alone there are 
50 different styles. 


Ask your Stationer, Jeweller or Stores 
to show you a range of Waterman’s, 
including the latest {1 Pen 
in “Electric Green and Gold” - 
also “Alizar Crimson and 
Gold”’—complete with neat 
mounting and clip cap, as 
illustrated on left. 


Made in U.S.A. and Canada 


Use Waterman's London made INK 
—test for all pens. 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF THE PEN BOOK, POST FREE o | 


L. G. SLOAN, LTD., ThePlen Corner, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY WYMAN & SONS Lrp., LoNDON, READING AND FAKENHAM.—OCTUBER, 1931. 


/ 
€ 
q 
Waterman's Desk Stand. 
No. 6738, in White 
? Onyx, with Black and 
Nickel Perpetual 
* Calendar. 
82/6 
\ 
\ \ Prices, according to size, 
| \ 
| \ 
i \ 
| 
>» \ 
i 
£1 Pen. ee 
— 
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